1,850,000 families like this buy 
nearly one billion dollars worth 
of food. You ought to tell them 
about your product. 


1b Food Advertisers with hudget trouble: 


It’s a cinch that your wife isn’t shooting the weck’s 
meat budget on one thick steak. 

It’s also unlikely that you'll shoot the works on 
a big juicy slice of circulation if it means that you 
can dish up only two or three helpings 
a yeat. 


Sustained sales live ona 
steady diet of advertising 
—not just an occasional 
circulation bender. 

After all, pot roasts are 
fine muscle builders. They 
are part of the same steer. 
If you can't afford five 
million at a clip, 
how about 1,850,000 
Redbook families that 
you can afford —four- 
color pages at $5,525 
each. 


HOW DO YOU KNOW THAT 
REDBOOK FAMILIES DON’T EAT? 


Have you ever offered them anything 
along that line? Well, we have! 

On the food page in October Red- 
book we offered a copy of “90 Easy-to- 
do Recipes” for a dime. It wasn't heavily 
displayed. Only careful attention to the 
whole page would have enabled the 
reader to see it. To date we have received 


7,515 dimes, and they're still coming 
in at the rate of 100 a day. 


1,850,000 Redbook families wart 
your help in buying a billion dollars 
worth of food. Just to make sure 
that you get their best atten- 
tion, put some recipes in your 

copy. 

How can you go wrong on 

a billion dollar food market 

that responds like that? 


REDBOOK 


NOTE 


If you'd like to have a copy of “90 Easy-to-do Recipes”, write of 
* phone Redbook, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New Y ork. 
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IT’S THE PHILADELPHIA 


Over a million lines 


Grocers Amusements 
Furniture & Household Stationers 
Drug Stores Sporting Goods 
Men’s Shoe Stores Radio 
Men’s & Women’s Professional 
Shoe Stores Heating & Plumbing 
Source: Media Records 


STORY 


lead 


~ in retail advertising for the 
first 10 months of 1947 


Philadelphia retailers, in these classifications, 
placed more advertising in The Evening Bulletin 


than in the second Philadelphia daily newspaper: 


Department Stores Women’s Shoe Stores Building Supplies & 


Contractors 
Electrical 
Appliance Stores 
Real Estate 
Book Stores 
Miscellaneous 


In Philadelphia... 


DECEMBER ' 


ie. 


1947 


Nearly Everybody Reads The Bulletin 
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a more fruitful advertiser-agency relationship 
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CONVENTION 


Ingenious stunts impart big time flavor to this medium size company’s dealer meeting 


DIRECT MAIL 


Auto makers mail millions of publications to sell brand preference and service 
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“65% of the Men We Hire Now Stick and Succeed” 


MARKETS 


A comparison of 1,500 brand standings in 10 cities 
Forget competition—shoot for higher per capita use 
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A formula for mixing meaty salesmen’s bulletins 
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Whether They Air Their Infants in 
Gramercy Park .. . or on the Lawn 
in Graysville, Pa. ... their babies get 
the same formulas and baby products and 
same enlightened care. These modern mothers 
think alike, they keep in touch with news 
and new ideas, they set the pattern of living 
in many other homes. 

One unfailing guide to this kind of people 
is their readership of news magazines. 

With more than a million circulation, 
PATHFINDER is bought by one-third of all the 
families who take news magazines today. 
They depend on PATHFINDER for sane, un- 
garbled, meaty, human news reports. 


OVER 1,000,000 ALERT, NEWSMINDED 


FAMILIES READ PATHFINDER TODAY 


PATHFINDER is a direct approach to leading 
people in the important Main Street towns 
trading centers for some of America’s richest 
communities. 

Be sure to see the new PATHFINDER story. 
Just phone or drop us a line, at Washington 
Square, Philadelphia’ or in New York, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Cleveland, or Los Angeles. 


Oren 


FARM JOURNAL INC., also publishers of FARM JOURNAL—BIGGEST in the country. GRAHAM PATTERSON, President 
DECEMBER 1, 1947 


MR. ADVERTISER: HERE’S YOUR CHANCE TO 


Re-discover 
America 


ONE OF THE MOST COMPLETE 


CITY-WIDE SURVEYS 
YOU HAVE EVER SEEN 


° ® Available NOW: A complete up-to-the- 
What You minute study of the rich Dayton market— 
=” strategically located at the cross roads of 

America. One family in every 20 was sur- 
veyed for us by R. L. Polk & Co. Over 
100 questions were asked. The results ‘ore 
eye-openers. Here is how America actually 
lives. Here's what people are thinking to- 
day; here's what they are buying and 
what they plan to buy tomorrow. One of 


the most valuable studies ever made by 


a@ newspaper. Let us show it to you. Write 


direct, or contact one of our offices. 


The DAYTON DAILY NEWS 


Represented nationally by SAWYER, FERGUSON, WALKER CO. 
New York, Murray Hill 2-7237 - Chicago, Randolph 9149 ° Detroit, Madison 0639 
Atlanta, Main 6522 * los Angeles, Van Dyke 3615 e San Francisco, Garfield 1-1168 
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Pe yey lie Evening Star PY TBAT 


WASHINGTON 4, D.C. 


ons A.A.A.A. * WASHINGTON SURVEY 
tor REVEALS THAT: 


Daily and Sunday jn Washington, D. C. 
. You Reach More Readers Per Copy with The Star 
Than You Reach with Any Other Paper 


= 
AN 
\\Y 


tern The Survey showed an_ estimated The Evening Star showed an average The Sunday Star showed an average 
vied saa ee toes pe 7 number of 2.3 adult readers per copy number of 2.7 adult readers per copy 
fice, people. The number of reported —460,300 people—more than read —566,800 people—more than read 
urg, “readers per copy” was derived by 
ada, dividing total estimated adult readers 
reau by circulation totals. Circulation 
pers. figures used were Audit Bureau of 
ine Circulations Publisher statements of 
emi- the average City and Retail Trading 
yt in Zone circulation for the six months q 


a FACTS NO. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6 AND 7 TO REMEMBER 
aoe ABOUT THE WASHINGTON MARKET: 


any other Washington paper any other Washington paper. 


s at . Daily & Sunday in Washington, D. C., 
_¥. * © 1946, American Association of Advertising Agencteés. you reach 

ince. 

27, —more people 

Pa., —more people with money to spend 
Jress —more women 


—more men 
—more heads of families 
ia —more homes 
i t 
Represented nationally by =dithee weal tur ete 
DAN A. CARROLL, 110 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY with The Sear than you cosets ti any 


THE JOHN E, LUTZ CO., TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO other paper. 
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TOTAL 
LIQUOR SALES 
1946 


BAL. ALLEGHENY 
$9,601,313 


$174,945 


JEFF 


ABC CITY 
34,041,017, 


WESTMORELAND 
$6,798,544 


FAYETTE 
$4,376,581 


All Areas in Grey Are 
DRY TOWNSHIPS 


Hl INSIDE MARKET (ABC City of Pittsburgh) | | (] OUTSIDE MARKET (Rest of 14 Counties) 


Total Liquor Sales ... $34 Million Total Liquor Sales . . . $39 Million 
COVERAGE ACHIEVED BY TWO GREATEST COVERAGE BY ANY 
PITTSBURGH EVENING PAPERS PITTSBURGH DAILY NEWSPAPER 

out 4 out ef: 

95% (9 “+ 10 Families) 21% (2 “+ 10 Families) 


Sources: State Departments of Liquor Control, ABC 12 mos. ending Mar. 31, 1947, 1940 Census 
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You spend lots of dough on displays, and your men really spot ‘em in the bars. 
So you visit one to see the effect ... and find half your masterpiece transplanted 


‘way out in the washroom! 


Lynch the lug? We know you'd love to... and we also know you'd never let 
this happen to anything you could control... like your newspaper advertising 
in Pittsburgh. 


We know you won't let anyone break up the 95% coverage of “the regulars”, 
given inside this city by the two evening papers . . . to go after a 5% extra 


coverage of “the drys” outside, with a morning-evening buy. 


We know you'll look at profits, not people . . . and see that this 5% represents 
just two million liquor dollars outside . . . compared to ten million inside, that 
you'd have to pass up, if you lost only 30% city coverage through morning- 
evening duplication. 


Let's concentrate inside ... where they wash tonsils! 


Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 


OUTsells because it EXcels 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE-OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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WANNA BUY A GADGET? 


(jadget-of-The-Month Club, Inc., which takes your 
money, annually, and sends you, once each month, the 
latest gadget it has culled from a country-ful of gadgets, 
has gone on the air. It has taken to Philadelphia’s KYW, 
with a 15-minute program three times a week, to sell its 
wares. 


‘The Gadget Club people tell us that the things they 
send out to their subscribers aren’t worthless pieces of 
flotsam and jetsam. They're the pick of gadgets. ‘They 
are things which can’t be found—not easily anyway—on 
retailers’ shelves. And they feel that more people should 
be let in on the Good Thing. Best way of doing it, they 
figure, is to hawk their wares on the air waves. So they 
have taken the 8:30 to 8:45 A.M. period, when Papa is 
downing his second cup of coffee while the radio blares. 


What the club offers is this: a six-months’ membership 
for only a buck—money cheerfully refunded if not entire- 
ly pleased. All the gadgets are patented and the total 
value, we are assured, exceed the membership fee. 


The basic idea behind the Gadget-of-The-Month Club 
is the brain-child of M. L. Moffit, who’s vice-president of 
the Nu-Way Appliance Corporation. He and his selec- 
tion board pass on the gadgets which are submitted. 
Sometimes the board suffers unanimous brain fever dur- 
ing a selection session, but they feel that they've done a 
good job of choosing the more worthwhile items. ‘The 
only conditions they impose are that the gadget must be 
new, patented, and that it has never been distributed 
nationally. 


Most of the selections are household items. A few of 
the choicer ones—not to be confused with Rube Goldberg 
inventions (These really work!)—include a little fly 
wheel contraption for pushing toothpaste out of the tube 
when it begins to look like a Mack truck rolled over it. 
Another is a hook to go on a stirring spoon so that the 
housewife won’t have to reach for the Unguentine when 
she leaves the soup a’ simmering. But the one we like 
best is a gimmick designed for getting catsup out of the 
bottle without pounding the bejeepers out of it. ‘Two 
small discs break up the coagulation and the catsup flows 
like Balm of Gilead. 


Women get things like cosmetic holders on occasions. 
And so far the membership seems pleased with the things 
the postman slides under the door. How wrong can you 
go on a dollar, after all? 


FURNITURE FOR YOU ALONE 


‘There’s a new method of marketing furniture on the 
rise today. One man, at least, is doing something for the 
person who hankers for custom-designed-and built furni- 
ture without the prerequisite of a sockful of cash. The 
man is Al Grossman, young owner of the successful Wood 


Market in Mount Vernon, N. Y. Al's idea, which seems 
to be going great guns, is the marketing of pretabricated, 
custom-designed, custom-made furniture by mail order! 
His customers get a tremendous dollar savings over the 
cost of the same item in a retail store, and even greater 
savings over the cost of having a carpenter or cabinet 
maker construct the piece to order. ‘There's no end to the 
things Al can and does build. Actually, the only limit is 
the imagination of the client. And here’s how it works: 


Suppose you need a modern bookcase, tailored to the 
requirements of your room. All you do is to send ina 
sketch—Grossman assures us you don’t have to be an 
artist; simply get your dimensions right and explain 
carefully what you desire in the way of finishing and 
ornamentation. Wood Market cabinet makers take over 
from there. ‘They plan the job, all details, and.send you 
an estimate of the cost. Provided this is satistactory and 
you send your go-ahead, Grossman and his skilled work- 
ers begin your piece. When it arrives you will have a 
completely custom-made bookcase, ready to assemble. All 
lumber and plywood is supplied, precision cut and ma- 
chine sanded. All joints, rabbeting, slots, grooves and 
other details have been cut for easy assembly. ‘The doors 
are hinged, ready to hang. With the bookcase Grossman 
sends along primary assembly instructions. If you can 
use a hammer without ruining your hand, handle a screw- 
driver and follow simple directions, you can put the piece 
together in jig-time. Children, says Al, have been known 
to assemble his pieces. 


Some of Grossman’s recent orders have been for nur- 
sery furniture, bookcases, radiator cover cabinets, storage- 
walls (the same type of thing which Life touted last 
vear), tables, record album cabinets and space-saving fur- 
niture. ‘his is a partial list. Al can make you a bed or 
a footstool, a shelf for the kitchen or a breaktront. 


1 
| 
j 


THIS'LL TEACH HIM! .. . Here's custom-built furniture, at 
bargain costs, aimed at larnin' Junior to take care of his 
Teddy Bear and his choo-choo. The pieces were designed 
to help him put away his toys. Just show him how nice it looks! 
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In 1948 


the average U.S. family will have wenn Seto 


MORE SURPLUS MONEY FOR 
; DISCRETIONARY SPENDING 


SK The projection of the 1947 rate of in- 
dividual incomes into 1948 indicates that 
there will be $82 billion of spending 
power available either to add to savings, 
to raise the basic standard of living, or to 
increase purchases of other goods and 
services. This is after adjustments which 
deduct personal taxes, savings and basic 
living costs to maintain 1940 standards of 
living translated into present prices. This 


\] AND SAVING sion 


average TOTAL money income 


per family in 1940! 


wat INCREASE IN AVERAGE y, 
ast FAMILY PURCHASING POWER y, 
ur- i | 


MONEY /“ 
INCOME 
PERSONAL TAXES TTT 
BASIC LIVING COSTS 
SURPLUS INCOME 
1940 1948 
$2378 per family 


for discretionary spending... 


\s this chart shows, the family margin for “‘discre- 
“onary spending or saving” is up 214°, over 1940! 
National production has already passed 200 billion 
dollars a year! More than 57 million men and women 
have jobs! Yet one third of all family units are NEW 
‘ince 1940. The probable interplay of all these facts 
has been summarized by Arno Johnson, the Director 
of Research of the J. Walter Thompson Company, 
a very provocative report: ‘Marker Potentials for 
1948.” We shall be glad to send you a copy. 


W.: HEAR a lot of people say, ‘“Yes, we do make more 
money now. But everything costs so much more that we 
are no better off . .. For some this is true. For many others 
yesterday’s luxuries have already become today’s necessities! 
In the country as a whole there is more than twice as much 
money available for spending or saving, even after full allow- 
ance for higher prices and higher taxes! 


Most lines of merchandise are again available. People not 
only have higher incomes, but enormous savings. But what 
people buy in 1948, and how much, will be strongly influenced 
by the educational force of advertising. 


Whether people buy your brand, or your kind of product, 
or something entirely different is the #1 challenge to every 
American enterprise . . . J. Walter Thompson Company, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


t There are 22 J. Walter Thompson offices strategically located throughout the world. . . . Jn North America: New York, 
s Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Seattle, Los Angeles, Hollywood, Mexico City, Montreal, Toronto, and the Latin-American 
| Division in New York.... Jn South America: Buenos Aires, Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Santiago. ... Jn: London, Antwerp, 
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Johannesburg, Capetown, Bombay, Calcutta, Sydney, Melbourne. 


Get that 


NEW LOOK 


at Newark, N. J. 


Savings Deposits (September ) 
$424,713,000 


Same period, 1946: 


$409,070,000 


Back in 1942: 


$339,305,000 


INDISPENSABLE IN AN 
INDISPENSABLE MARKET 


CLOSE HARMONY 


Costs for a Wood Market custom-built piece run 
about a third of the price of having the same piece built 
the usual way. One customer made an 8’x8’ storagewall, 
priced at $800 in a leading department store, for $240, 
Bookcases selling for $30 were made for $8.00 for another 
customer. 


Sut Al is an artist. And when he feels that he can 
improve upon your sketch or specifications he says s0, 
The ultimate decision is, of course, yours. Al doesn't 
attempt to over-ride your heart’s desires. 


All lumber used in a Grossman creation is the finest, 
The best grade kiln dry stock of each kind on the market 
is employed. There’s no warping or buckling ever in his 
furniture, he claims. 


The Wood Market, aside from being Al’s business, jis 
his pride and joy. He pats the new and beautiful machine 
equipment lovingly. “Those machines are better than any 
woodworker” he says. ““Any man working by hand may 
have variations crop up in his work. Enough to throw 
the job off balance. But with these machines every piece 
comes out perfect.” 


The idea for prefabricating individual pieces of furni- 
ture came to Al in January, 1946. Originally he operated 
the new venture as an adjunct to his custom cabinet 
business. But now, with the word of mouth recommenda- 
tions, prefabricated furniture by mail order has become 
full-time for him. 


He guarantees that you'll like your Wood Market fur- 
niture. And, he adds, will you brag about your handi- 
work! 


People began wondering, recently, if the Rudolph 
Wurlitzer Co., which is one of the world’s largest music 
houses and which hasn’t been running up recordings, was 
going into the record album business. The “Barber Shop 
Quartet,” album which is being sold over the Wurlitzer 
counters, and is the first album the company ever waxed 
has gone through three pressings and each of the three 
has been sold out. So we did a little sleuthing, in an 
attempt to discover if Columbia and Decca were going 
to have to make room.for.a little brother. It doesn‘ 
look likely. But the story behind the “Barber Shop 


Quartet” album sounds interesting. 


Wurlitzer has a gent named Bob McCloud. He's 
charge of record operations for the company’s retail stores. 
Mr. McCloud used to tear his hair because he couldn’ 
find albums which he considered unusual. He's a firm 
believer that if a record department is worth its shel! 
room it needs unusual items that competitors can’t dupl 
cate—records that bring prestige to the dealer. Ané 
finally Bob came to the realization that he’d have to pre 
duce such an album himself. 


About this time McCloud discovered that the Societ! 
for the Preservation and Encouragement of Barber Shot 
Quartet Singing in America was holding its annu@ 
convention. High point of the convention was the selec 
tion of this year’s winner among quartets. Bob felt tha! 
the Society was contributing something of permanett 
value to American music. Need we tell the rest? 


At the moment Bob says his pain is eased. But you ¢@ 
never tell when he’s going to get an itch for the unusv@ 
again. In the meanwhile Decca and Columbia can rel® 
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What Time of Day 


Do You Hear ’em? 


@ Radio time buyers are no dummies. They know that the time to sell 
to people is when they re relaxed. receptive, responsive. So the lop- 


flight programs go on in the evening. 


The same people read newspapers. Based on radio’s experience, 
evening newspapers should get a higher rate because they’re evening 


newspapers. The fact that they don’t means you get extra value. 


The Indianapolis News is not 


only an evening newspaper . . . it is 
also the most powerful medium in 
Indianapolis and the 33 surrounding 
counties. So in The News you get a 
sure-fire combination— the best news- 
paper, read at the best time of day. 
The Great Hoosier Daily ... ALONE 


. does the new spaper job! 


FIRST IN DAILY CIRCULATION 
FIRST IN DAILY ADVERTISING 


FIRST IN THE HEARTS OF HOOSIERDOM 


DAN A ROLL, 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17 © The JOHN E. LUTZ CO., 435N. Michigan Ave., Chicagoll e JOS. F. BREEZE, Bus. Mgr., Indianapolis 6 
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National Representatives: Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17—The John E. Lutz Co., Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 
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Largest Weekday Edition of 
The Detroit News in 17 Years! 


0. Thursday, November 6, 1947, and again on November 13, 
The Detroit News was 80 pages thick . . . almost as large as both other Detroit 
papers combined! These were not special editions . . . they contained 
no special sections, nothing but the usual amount of 
editorial and the largest volume of advertising published in any one 
daily issue since April, 1930. Yet that 80-page edition could 
easily have been stretched to 88 pages if all the advertising 


submitted to The News for insertion could have been given space. 


Bais marked preference for The News in Detroit offers conclusive evidence 
of its effectiveness year after year. The News has the largest 
trading area circulation of any Detroit paper, and 75% of it 
is home-delivered! The News reaches 65°% of Detroit’s car owners, 
64% of the home owners, 63% of the total income!* 
Through The Detroit News alone, you can effectively and economically reach the 


buying power of this great multi-billion dollar market! 


* Detroit News Third Quinquennial Survey. 


Owners and Operators of Radio Stations WWJ, WWI-FM, WwWIl-TV 
SALES MANAGEMEN! 
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Mex 
ms, That’s easy when you look at the facts that make S 
ae Hardware Age the leader in its field. fr 
78 : Hardware Age circulation, exceeding 33,000, offers the ef 
: largest trade audience available to advertisers. It blankets é 
Hardware Manufacturers : 


the retail market with 19,400 copies — goes into prac- 
tically every one of the top 10,000 stores that do 72% of 
nd almost *4 of their the $2,000,000,000 hardware business. It covers the 
p38 wholesale field completely —with an average of 11 copies 

Trade Advertising going to key men in each of the 500 hardware jobbers. 
‘ie ae And even more important — Hardware Age provides 


in HARDWARE AGE? z the only wholly voluntary prepaid circulation in the 


national hardware field. Hardware men buy it for a 


ae 
me 


SRR OR: SE 


good reason—they want the up-to-the-minute news and 
vital merchandising ideas it gives them every other week 


i - 
i es —and 86% renew their subscriptions year after year. 
J Successful hardware advertisers know those facts. 
, That’s why they spend % of their national trade adver- 
Ve i tising dollars in Hardware Age. | 
ee (cual Tee NE 


A Chilton ® Publication 


@ Charter Member 


100 EAST 42nd STREET *© NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE GREAT HAI 
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Telegram or Cable- 
on, ue its de- NL=Night Letter 
erred character is in- i 
dicated by a suitable LC “Deferred Cable 
| Sling above or pre- NLT =Cable Night Letter ; 


ceding the address. _ JOSEPH L. EGAN . Ship Reds 

The Gling time shown in the date line on telegrams and day letters is STANDARD TIME at point of origin. Time of receipt is STANDARD TIME at point of destination 

N116 DL PD=NEWYORK NY 14 514P 1947 OCT 14 PM S 59 
SIGURD S LARMON= : 


YOUNG & RUBICAM 285 MADISON AVE= 


HAPPY TO INFORM YOU THAT YOUNG & RUBICAM AGAIN HAS WON 
FIRST PLACE IN ADVERTISING AGENCY DIVISION IN BILLBOARD'S 
TENTH ANNUAL RADIO PUBLICITY SURVEY* CONGRATULATI ONSe= 

| JOSEPH G CSIDA EDITOR IN CHIEFe 


THE COMPANY WILL APPRECIATE SUGGESTIONS FROM ITS PATRONS CONCERNING ITS SERVICE 


Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


ADVERTISING + New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 


Hollywood Montreal Toronto Mexico City London 
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3 NEWS REEL 


JOHN K. WEST 


Former director of public relations, has been 
elected vice-president in charge of public relations, 
RCA Victor Division, Radio Corporation of America. 


HOWARD F. LOCHRIE 
Promoted from advertising and promotion manager 
of the Birds Eye-Snyder Division of the General 
Foods Corp. to director of marketing for Division. 


WALTER G. STROMQUIST 


Newly elected vice-president in charge of sales, mer- 
chandising for Masonite Corp., Chicago, has been 
general sales manager for the company since 1943. 


J. ARDEN STILL 
Appointed manager of the Southwestern Division 
of Distributor Tube Sales, Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc., will make his headquarters in Houston, Texas. 


EMERSON RADIO AND PHONOGRAPH CORP. 


Max Abrams (left) is elected president and Joseph 
Kattan (right) will serve as vice-president and 
general manager of the corporation's newly formed 
subsidiary, the Emerson Radio Export Co., Inc. 


HOWARD J. SCAIFE 


Named to the newly created position of manager ot 
market development for Hotpoint, Inc., has been a 
sales executive with that organization since 1936. 


HERBERT H. HALL, JR. 
Elected a vice-president, in addition to being sales 
promotion manager, of the Nu-Enamel Corp. He 
joined the firm in 1931 as a window demonstrator. 
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*From trade paper ads 
addressed to their dealers. 


*"We consider THIS WEEK more than just 

another big magazine with a big cir- 

culation...Each ad sells. It sells 

right in your neighborhood. It brings 

home immediate results. It works hand- 

in-hand with your own newspaper ads." 
L. E. Meyer, Advertising Manager 
International Cellucotton 
Products Company 


*"THIS WEEK Magazine plays a very im- 
portant part in our national plans, 
because that's the kind of national 
advertising that does a local sales 
job for our dealers and wholesalers." 
John S. Swersey 
Vice-President, 
Huyler's Inc. 
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Lhe G2 Covers proving that 


® * 
"lwo media are 
better than one’ 


Next time you plan a magazine cam- 
paign, put it in the magazine that comes 
wrapped in that “Sth Cover,” the Sun- 
day newspaper. 


And watch what happens when you 
have two great advertising media work- 
ing for you, instead of one. 


Watch THIS WEEK’s magazine power 
go to work for you on more than 8% mil- 
lion homes, 19 million readers—every 
4th family in America. 


THIS WEER 


And then watch how 24 key market 
newspapers—the dealers’ favorite ad- 
vertising media—turn that coast-to-coast 
powerhouse into a local sales campaign 
that talks the retailer’s language. 


Then you'll understand why Kotex 
considers THIS WEEK Magazine “more 
than just another big magazine with a 
big circulation.” And why Huyler’s calls 
THIS WEEK “the kind of national adver- 
tising that does a local sales job for our 
dealers and wholesalers.” 


OVER 8/2 MILLION CIRCULATION CHMagagine— OVER 19 MILLION READERS 


AND 24 OF AMERICA’S MOST INFLUENTIAL NEWSPAPERS 


The Atlanta Journal Des Moines Sunday Register The Philadelphia Sunday Bulletin 
The Baltimore Sunday Sun The Detroit News The Pittsburgh Press 

The Birmingham News The Indianapolis Stor Portland Oregon Journal 

The Boston Herald Los Angeles Times Rochester Democrat & Chronicle 
The Chicago Daily News* The Memphis Commercial Appeal St. Lovis Globe-Democrat 

The Cincinnati Enquirer The Milwaukee Journal San Francisco Chronicle 
Cleveland Plain Dealer Minneapolis Sunday Tribune The Spokane Spokesman-Review 
The Dallas Morning News New York Herald Tribune The Washington Sunday Stor 


"Saturday Edition 


——— 
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O to college? Our son dreamed of it for 
years—and he also wanted to earn a good 
share of his own way. There’s where those Cap- 
per’s Farmer editors repaid our confidence in 
them. It happened this way: 

When our son was just a boy, he began to 
think of ways to earn money for his education. 
One day he read in Capper’s Farmer about how 
other farm boys were doing it—by taking over 
certain farm activities in partnership with their 
fathers. 


That got him thinking. Then both he and his 
father read another article on a new-method of 
raising turkeys. Just the thing! They got the 
booklet on the method and started out with 60 
poults. 
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TOPEKA, KANSAS 


The business thrived—and later, thanks to 
that turkey money our boy was able to go to 
college. Now our two girls have taken up the 
turkey business, and are piling up savings so 
they can go, too. 

So you see, Capper’s Farmer has meant a lot to 
our family. No wonder we've such confidence in it! 


* Based on an actual case history in the files of Capper’s Farmer 


Because they do have confidence in Capper’s Farmer, 
1,300,000 leading farm families are strongly influ- 
enced by what they see in its pages. Thus your ad in 
Capper’s Farmer helps to shape their buying habits. 
That's worth knowing in light of a recent study by 
the U. S. Census that points to these same families as 
your top prospects for farm sales! 


Those editors helped 
send my son to college” 


Two 
heads 
are 
better 
than 
one! 


a 


This 
dynamic 
@ Speaker 
@ Author 
@ Publicist 
© Counselor 


with an international reputa- 
tion and 25-year vital business 
background is at your service. 


Counseling either in person 
or by airmail anywhere on the 
American Continent! 


HARRY SIMMONS 
Management Consultant 
Hotel Beacon, 2130 Broadway 
New York 23, N. Y. 


JOHN J. GILLIN, PRESIDENT 


REPRESENTED BY JOHN BLAIR & CO. 
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BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


Here it is the last month of the 
year, and copywriters are still talk- 
: “ ” 
ing about “hot-water heaters” and 
how long it takes to “freeze ice.” 


Apropos of nothing in particular, 
I sometimes wonder what ever be- 
came of the first platinum blonde I 
ever saw ... a girl in high school 
with the highly improbable name of 
‘Tacy Shivers. She was a dish of tea. 

7 

1 like an original line of Bobby 
Clark’s in a play by Moliere. A 
Frenchman is endeavoring to teach 
Bobby the language, explaining that 
the French alphabet is divided into 
vowels and consonants. Bobby looks 
thoughtful for a moment and says: 
“Tt’s only fair.” 

” 

In early October, the American 
Bankers Association was in conven- 
tion at Atlantic City, headquartering 
at Haddon Hall. Every morning, 
representatives of R. L. Polk & Co. 
presented one and all with a fresh 
carnation, and a slip advertising 
Polk’s Bankers Encyclopedia, the 
Bank Directory. Good public rela- 
tions. Not slow Polks. 


Running into Banking’s advertising 
manager, Prentiss Jackson, I said a 
theme-song for the conclave might 
be: “Bankers Aweigh.’”’ He wasn’t 
sure. 

“ 

McCann-Erickson copywriter Don 
Athearn rebukes us mildly for re- 
ferring to a jazz-band leader as 
“Rudy Flesch.” Says it’s “Rudi 
Blesh.” A good argument for printed 
copy in addition to spoken. 


Martin Olsen knows a man with 
a son named Sam. When a second 
boy was born, Pop wanted to name 
him “Sing,” so he could brag about 
“Sing an’ Sam.” 


Another line I liked was thrown 
to Red Skelton in “Merton of the 
Movies.” ‘Tasting champagne for the 
first time, Merton, a bit bleary, asks: 
“How long they been makin’ this 
stuff ?” 

e 

Jim Gallagher thought Lowell 
Thomas’s switch from Sun Oijl to 
Ivory Soap was a natural one. Lowell 
had long been, Jim says, a 99— 
44/100% Pewer. (The reterence, of 
course, is to the Pews who own the 
Sun and a fair portion of the earth.) 

o 
HEADLINE PARADE 

Good Models Say “No!”—‘sfaman's 
Home Companion.” 

Throw away the dirt and 
oil—AC Filters. 

How to get $100 back after you buy 
your Bendix. 

No day is labor-day with Van Camp’s. 

Open a savings-account in your 
ment.—Heatway Bin-Feed Stoker. 

Ever buy a pound of steam?—Bundy 
Tubing. 

How to make a bed for a railroad.— 
Erie Railroad. 

It takes the middle out of middle age. — 
Chesterfield Supporter-Belt. 

Hang a song on your door !—Edwards 
Door-Chimes. 

The bosom-friend of well-dressed men. 
—Lion of Troy Shirts. 

+. 

Levi, the colored handyman of the 
neighborhood, has been put on a strict 
diet, including, he says, sfun milk. 

se 


save the 


base- 


Realistic copywriters know it’s bet- 
ter to have their stuff printed than 
praised. 

7. 

In case Alexander Smith wants to 
buy a netwerk-show, Tup Way offers 
them “Alexander’s Rugtime Band.” 

oa 

I have never seen eye-to-eye with 
Walter Winchell politically, but I 
am proud of the way he let Vishin- 
sky have both barrels. 


In today’s taproom, a lolotov 
Cocktail would be a reasonable fac- 
simile of a Mickey Finnski. 

. 

“Television rounds the corner,” 
says the Austin Company, builders 
and engineers. Yes! I watched the 
last inning of the World’s Series on 
a big 20x15 screen. All I needed 
was a bag of peanuts to put me right 
in the stands. 

e 


What good are skirts pitched below 
see-level ? 
oe 
The United Fruit Company in- 
trigues me with ads about West 
Indies cruises, then tells me I'll have 
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Cost of 
EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING 
in the 

FALL RIVER Market 
is so LOW 


Ordinarily cent is the bottom word on our 


list of money terms. Occasionally we man- 


age to use mill without appearing too self- 

. FALL RIVER MARKET AND 
conscious. Right now, though, we're rum- HERALD NEWS CIRCULATION 
maging in th -cellar of our monetar 

ging in the sub-cella ° y City Zone & 
Trading Trading 
vocabulary to find out how to say .0080c. Cieten “dean Ares 
Total 
This sliver of a cent is the cost per family Families 30,800 7,644 38,444 
Total 
of a full page in the Herald : News—Fall Ret. Sales $95,252,000 $24,431,000 $119,683,000 
H News 
River's only newspaper . . . which reaches Cire. 28,875 6,556 35,431 
Yo of 
94.7°/, of all families in the city zone and Families 96.9 85.9 94.7 
Total Sales 
trading area, and exerts daily sales pressure | of H_ News 

Reader Families $92,299,158 $20,986,229 $113,285,387 

on a retail sales potential of $1 19,683,000. [ a 


FALL RIVER HERALD NEWS 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


KELLY-SMITH CO. ..... . «+ «© «© «© «© « « « « « « « « NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Atlanta, Detroit, Los Angeles, San _ Francisco 
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Pickles 
Add to Payroll 


In 


WASHINGTON’S 


A scene in the L & N Products plant— 
an affiliate of Nalley's, Inc., and one 
of the 4,235 diversified payroll build- 
ers of Tacoma-Pierce County. The plant 
produces a full line of pickles and 
relishes, distributed throughout the 11 
western states, in Alaska and Hawaii. 


CONV 


TACOMA-Pierce County — Wash- 
ington’s Second Market— is a 
compact metropolitan area of 
greatly diversified business and 
industry. It's an area which must 
be covered if you hope to do an 
effective sales job in the Puget 
Sound country —an area which 
can be covered only by the lead- 


No. Nine of a Series 


MARKET! 


ing local newspaper. The domin- 
ant Tacoma News Tribune reaches 
78%, of the Second Market fam- 
ilies. The other Tacoma paper 
54%. . . . the Seattle morning 
paper 10% ... the Seattle even- 
ing paper 4%. The News Tribune 
is a “must”—every time. 


The 


Tribune 


Now Delivering More Than 60,000 Daily! 


to hitch-hike to New Orleans to ger 
aboard. 
. 

Atlantic City’s Steel Pier adver- 
tises that the famous horse, Thunder- 
head, is appearing there ‘in person,” 
On the hoof, of course. 

3 

No, Tessie; Bohn Aluminum & 
Brass wouldn’t go for your theme- 
song: ““Dry Bohns.” 


In Brooklyn, they doubtless spell 
it: “Milton Boil.” 


+ 
In a Fortune halt-page, Delta Files 
shows a nice, perpendicular row of 
its products. A sort of files-on-parade. 


Litecontrol Fluorescent Lighting- 
Fixtures “Keep Upkeep Down.” If 
the Atlantic Refining Company is 
tuned-in, it may wish to remind Lite- 
control that I gave this line to At- 
lantic Motor Oils 33 years ago. It 
still appears on every can of the oil. 

e 


“At one time, it was Atlas who 
carried the world around on_ his 
shoulders. Now, it’s the American 
taxpayers.’ —Edwin Stuart in Typo 
Graphic. 

- 

The Bell System tells us there are 
three e’s in “telephone.” Your mes- 
sage flies through the air with the 
greatest of e’s, of course. 


- 

“Hosiery Workers Lose CIO 
Ties in Dues Dispute.’"-—Headline. 
That’s losing? 

e 


The late Elbert Hubbard used to 
say: ‘There’s nothing new under the 
sun... or a harem-skirt.”’ I thought 
I had something original in saving 
that the headquarters of Philco Cor- 
poration are in “Philcodelphia.”’ Don 
MeNeill, of the Breakfast Club, beat 
me to it. 

. 


Aside to a fellow ex-Averdale. 
Paul Montgomery, publisher ot 
Science Illustrated: The October 
issue was the most interesting to date, 
in my opinion. 

. 

Maybe you missed this John Nor- 
ment cartoon in Collier's: An em 
ploye, with a tabloid in his hands 
reading “Ferris Wins Irish Sweep- 
stakes,” is in the president's office. 
He has a nuts-to-you gleam in his 
eve. The president is saying: “I’m 
a busy man, Mr. Ferris. Suppose 
you tell me what I can do with that 
lousy job of yours, and get it over 
with.” 
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th: Honey blond, vivacious Sylvie St. Clair puts new life 

or 7 ‘ 

Jon into song and story. And gets action, 
ea , — 

To wit, this unsolicited letter: 
“Last night we saw you on television. This made me decide to buy 

si a television set. You have been excellent—full of pep—and I thank you 
a very much for the pleasure you gave me. | hope to see you often 
ree as soon as | get my television set.’”* 

ate, ° ° 

Miss St. Clair makes her “personal 
appearance” on WABD every Wednesday 

i night at 8:15. If she can sell television 
yond sets so persuasively, think what her 
= sales-appeal can do for your product. 
ind 
eep For details call 
fice. WABD, Time Sales Department, 

his N E WwW Y re) R K 515 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
‘T'm Phone: PL 3-9800 
pose *Name s upplied on request 
that 
over LEY STATION OF THE] | TELEVISION NETWORK 
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Found Money 


One of America’s leading advertisers* ran identical copy in 
four women’s service magazines. Woman’s Day, lowest in 
cost of ad, was highest in number of inquiries, with cost per 
inquiry ranging from $3.20 for magazine “X”’, $2.71 for maga- 
zine “Y”, $2.50 for magazine “Z”, down to a low of $1.04 
for Woman’s Day. * Name upon request. 
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If you’re in the mood to lock horns with a few appetite-whetting statistics, 
consider this: In 1948, the more than 3,000,000 women who read Woman's Day will 
have at their disposal $10,287,000,000 with which to satisfy the needs 
of the 11,400,000 individuals who comprise their collective families: 
$3,726,000,000 for Food and Drink 


$1,863,000,000 for Housing, Household Appliances and Furnishings 
$1,377,000,000 for Clothing 


$ 648,000,000 for Transportation and Recreation 
$ 291,000,000 for Drugs 
$ 243,000,000 for Personal Services 
In Woman’s Day, you tap this gold mine at the lowest page rate per 
thousand of any women’s service magazine. You hitch your advertising to editorial 
interest that gives Woman’s Day the greatest single copy sale of any 
magazine in existence; that has provoked (without advertising influence) 
over 600,000 reader letters, over 700,000 requests for instructions in a year... from 
the greatest concentration of price-conscious, economy-minded women in these 
United States... and 71% of them in cities of 10,000 and over. 


Advertisers who count costs court women who count pennies. 


because buying is a woman’s business: 


MAGAZINE 
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= Woman Day is never done selling! 
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The bomb secret is out! 
Anybody can make atom bombs. 
And there’s no defense against them. 
Does this mean the inevitable death of every living thing 
in the world? No, says Robert M. Hutchins, Chancellor 
of the University of Chicago—where the first atomic 
explosion was set off. 

If we can build a lasting peace, we face a life 

on earth far beyond the most fantastic dreams of man. 
Abundant cheap heat and power. 

Unlimited leisure. 

Cures for all diseases. 

A life as long as Methuselah’s. 

Read Dr. Hutchins’ astounding article—today— 


in the December issue of Toe AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


The Bomb Seeret Is Out! 


by Robert M. Hutchins, 
Chancellor, University of Chicago 


Where important people turn 


THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 250 PARK AVENUE. NEW YORK 17. N.Y. 
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to say important 


. PLBLISHERS OF THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
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Advertising with Plans 


for TOMORROW 


Month after month, THe AMERICAN MAGAZINE alerts its 
readers to problems of today—keeps them informed of plans 
for tomorrow —through timely articles like “The Bomb Secret 
Is Out!” 


These articles by recognized authorities, coupled with enter- 
taining fiction and informative features, constantly make THE 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE first choice with millions of its readers. 


When you advertise in THe AMERICAN MaGazINE, you tell 


your product storv to 2 million families whose interest in a 


—— r : . ; : y 
better life is expressed in both their reading and their buying. lle 
This advertising sells your products today . . . builds an accept- ; 


ance that insures them a place in the homes of tomorrow. 


Dollar for dollar, page for page, no 
other magazine can match the multi- 


million male-female circulation deliv- 


ered by THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


things 


‘OLLIER'S, AND WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 
DECEMBER |, 


SMART NEW COVERS! 
EASIER READABILITY! 
FRESH ART TREATMENT! 


BRIGHTER ILLUSTRATIONS! 


bt 
; RT i a ei a es : 
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Ask the represent- 
ative of any Wis- 
consin hometown 
daily to show you 
the new fact-packed 100- 
page “Readership Study 
of 3 Typical Wisconsin 
Hometown Dailies” — or 
write for your copy. 


It shows that because 
of higher readership these 
papers actually give you 
more readers—more buy- 
ing power per advertis- 
ing dollar—in the rich, 
stable hometown markets 
of Wisconsin. 
3 out of 4 Wisconsin families live outside 


Milwaukee county, You reach nearly 
80% of them thru the better-read ... 


212 Fourth St., Racine, Wisconsin 
28 


BULLETIN BOARD 


Sales Code 


Will Congress make the trade 
practice conference procedure 
binding under law? And thus tie 
all sales to a code? 


‘The Washington Bulletin Board, 
based on a wide sampling of Wash- 
ington opinion, does not think it can 
happen in the forthcoming session of 
Congress. 

Since it will be an election year, 
with the heavy overtones of inflation 
and Marshall Plan, such proposals 
as this should not get much attention. 

However, FITC Commissioner 
Lowell B. Mason has been making a 
lot of stump speeches advocating leg- 
islation which would set up trade 
practice codes on a binding, legal 
basis, with a provision for investiga- 
tion by the Justice Department in 
event anti-trust laws were involved. 

So far, this department can learn 
of no one on Capitol Hill willing to 
support Mr. Mason in toto. Prob- 
able alternative is that someone may 
attach his proposals to major bills. 
Right or wrong, Mr. Mason has been 
beating the drums for such a law. 
He’s also been courting support in 
Congress. If this proposal is buried 
in some major bill, it could readily 
be adopted without debate. 

Moral is that business and _ sales 
executives should watch every legis- 
lative move in the coming session of 
Congress with an eagle eye—slanted 
toward their own interests. The so- 
called cold-war “‘crisis” is going to be 
invoked in innumerable moves which 
will affect business and sales. 


Anti-Trust Feud 
What is the Federal Trade 


Commission feud over the anti- 
trust laws? 


Commissioner Robert E. Freer is 
publicly denouncing the well publi- 
cized contentions of Commissioner 
Lowell B. Mason that. industries 
agreeing to conduct their selling ac- 
tivities under well regulated trade 
practice codes should not be sub- 
jected to anti-trust proceedings. Mr. 
Freer’s latest outburst was in a 
speech before the Purchasing Agents 
Association meeting in Denver, in 


which he claimed that Mr. Mason's 
policy of attacking anti-trust laws 
would undermine the free market. He 
challenged Mr. Mason’s ideas of “ad- 
ministered prices’ and_ said they 
would invite eventual Government 
intervention in the conduct of busi- 
ness affairs. Some Washington ob- 
servers fear that the open feud within 
FTC over trade practice codes will 
result in weakening the code plan 
and perhaps also the prestige of FTC 
itself. 


G.I. Market 


How big—in dollars—is the 
Veteran market? 


Over two billion dollars have been 
distributed to veterans who applied 
for GI unemployment compensation 
to date, the Veterans Administration 
reports. 

Home, business and farm loans t 
veterans have reached a money total 
of $5,700,000,000. 

Veterans of all wars now number 
18,450,000. Through September, 7; 
400,000 veterans had applied for u- 
employment compensation and 60); 
000 for self-employment allowances 
About 500,000 veterans have ex 
hausted their claims for such allow: 
ances, but there remain 6,500,000 po- 
tential claimants. 

Home loans accounted for 925,00 
of the total of 1,000,000 loans. There 
were 79,000 business loans and 35; 
000 farm loans. Altogether, 16,44- 
loans have been defaulted. 


Co-ops to be Taxed? 


Are consumer co-ops going t0 
be taxed? 


Representatives of Small Busines 
told the House Ways and Meats 
Committee, that if co-operatives cot 
tinue their present rate of grow?! 
by 1950, they will have ‘approx 
mately 25 billion, or about one-fourt 
of the total volume of all busine 
conducted by local merchants.” 

“Small businessmen,” Fred Virkus 
chairman of the Conference of Amer 
ican Small Business Organizations 
told the Congressmen, ‘“‘are despe* 
ately afraid of what will happen! 
them. They are frankly alarmed 
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en Are you doing a good business in California’s 
allow: Valley market? You should be, because retail 
(00 po- sales there keep climbing all the time. In 
in fact, total annual retail sales for the Billion 
a Dollar Valley now top San Franaisco’s by a 
8 ' ; sola A 
1 33- Sales Management's 1947 survey of whopping 250 Million.* ; 
16.44 test markets shows that in the Yes, this is a fast-growing market. But, 
— F = bc do age .acihron remember, it’s also an independent market— 
leads the entire country as a good separated by distance and by local interests 
test market! from the coastal areas. 
Prey ae: «Aes ao Consequently, to reach and to sell Valley 
Te ramento was “good coverage by people you need strong Jocal newspapers. Put 
ing newspapers.” That's putting it Fini The Sacramento Bee, The Modesto Bee and 
Re pane Pm pion pd B a se The Fresno Bee to work for you. This trio of 
usines Staats \ ilies in the ABC city zone. McClatchy papers reaches far more people in 
Meats % om California’s Billion Dollar Valley than any 
es cot PLS +? competitive combination, local or West Coast. 
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Now available to business executives 


Business Week's 


series of 8 reports on 


“The New American Market’’ 


For the first time a complete set of Business Week’s regional reports is 
being offered to management-men to aid them in assessing America’s 


resources and planning the long-range course for business expansion. 
The result of months of painstaking research in every major domestic 
marketing area, this complete series presents the vital working draw- 
ings for major management decisions. 

X Here is what this informative series contains: 


1. THE FAR WEST . . . a penetrating analysis of the largest of 
The New American Markets. Complete charts and tables on popu- 
lation trends, industrial capacity, size of labor force, and natural 
resources. (16 pages) 

2. GREAT LAKES . .. a factual presentation of this rich area’s 
economic makeup, industrial history and future trends. (12 pages) 

3. MIDDLE ATLANTIC. .. a current report on the region holding 
America’s greatest concentration of industrial production, domes- 
tic commerce and foreign trade. (12 pages) 

4. THE SOUTHWEST .. . presenting a region packed with tre- 
mendous resources — both agricultural and industrial — that is 
well on its way to new income records. (12 pages) 

5. NEW ENGLAND ... an exploration into the nation’s oldest in- 
dustrial region; tracing its past history as well as analyzing its 
future growth. (12 pages) 

6. THE FARM WEST ... an area accounting for one out of every 

five farms in the nation, and 43% of all harvested acreage. A pene- 

trating analysis of the future trends of this region’s agricultural 
market. (14 pages) 

THE SOUTHEAST ... a report on the productive capacity, 

population trends and future resources of an area with the larg- 

est percentage gain in per capita income of any region since 1939, 


(14 pages) 

nae . — 

| 8. ROUNDUP .. . a summary of the foregoing reports, bringing 

| each into proper perspective. (12 pages) 

\ P , . 

All eight reports are being permanently bound to present an exclusive 

market file available for constant reference. A total of 104 pages of 
information never before documented between two covers. 

4 Reserve your set of these eight regional reports on The New American 


Business Week 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York, New York 


Attention: Paul Montgomery, Publisher 


Nome 


Market today. Simply fill out the coupon below and attach your check 
for $1.50. Allow approximately thirty days for delivery. 


Please send Business Week's complete, specially bound set of eight special reports on The 
New American Market. My check for $1.50 is enclosed [J]. Bill me later (. 


Address 
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the rapid growth ot co-operatives and 
the extension of their activities into 
all lines of trade, not only in market. 
ing and retailing, but also wholesal. 
ing, manufacturing, refining, proces. 
ing, canning, and other fields.” 

W. J. Howell, chairman of the 
Tax Equality Association, urged re. 
vision of tax laws applying to co. 
operatives. ““There is no_ justice,” 
he said, “in the present arrangement 
which requires a private corporation 
to pay taxes before distributing divi- 
dends and allows a co-op organizatior 
to go tax free.” 

Other non-tax paying groups are 
interested in the debate. Churches 
unions, and other groups feel tha 
if co-ops are required to pay taxes 
the door will be open for similar legis 
lation affecting them. 


Labor Force 


Are fewer women  workin{ 
today than pre-war? 


Women are still bringing hom 
their share of the family income an 
spending it, the Bureau of Labo 
Statistics states. 

There is still the same proportio 
of women workers in factories nov 
as in 1939, the Bureau reports, bu 
there are now more than 3,100,00 
women in factories compared wit 
2,300,000 in 1939. 

While the number of women en 
ploved was 38% above the pre-wa 
year, the employment of men 1 
creased by nearly 40 during th 
same period. 


Status of Farmer 


How will farmers end up the 


year financially ? 

By the end of November, farmer 
will have received about $27,40 
000,000 from this years marketing 

about 24% above the same Pp 
riod last year, the Bureau of Ag 
cultural Economics reports. 

In a speech for the General Ele 
tric Farm Bureau, Henry Ford ! 
said that the American farm work 
is “nearly twice as productive as 
average farm worker in 2m 
countries.’ He explained that tat 
mechanization and electrification we 
the two forces making “it possible! 
a smaller number of people to p! 
duce all the food that we in Amer 
need, to make more money doing $ 
and to get more satisfaction out 
rural living.” , 

He asserted that a partnership > 
tween manufacturing and farm 
has a “great deal to contribute at © 
level of the inaividual, as well a 
the industry level.’ 
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Advertised exclusively in Pictorial Re- 
view for “the outstanding Sales Success 


of all time in the home appliance field.” 


The Southern California market was par- 
tially static due to product shortage. Yet 


in one month of Pictorial Review adver- 


tising, this market was revitalized. All 


dealers reported unprecedented activity. 
Customers made deposits as well as full 
payments for future delivery. Subsequent 
Pictorial Review pages resulted in de- 
veloping bona fide orders that have 


established new records each month. 


As a result of the uninterrupted schedule 
in Pictorial Review, the current demand 


in the Southern California market is still 


OVER 6,500,000 HOMES 


unsatisfied. What's more, it gives every 


indication of continuing that way. 


Pictorial Review's Bendix advertising 
has piled up future orders for the Dis- 
tributor too. Orders in the house have 
already accounted for December expected 
deliveries and everything indicates that 
the first quarter 1948 will be the biggest 
ever. What's more, a single order received 
from one store will pay the entire cost of 


Pictorial Review advertising for 1948. 


Advertiser Satisfied? AND HOW! 


Circulation, exclusiveness, and reader- 


ship of Pictorial Review produced such 


outstanding results, far beyond those 
anticipated, that the advertiser has re- 
quested reservation of 52 color pages of 


Pictorial Review space in 1948. 


Pictorial Review Carries The Load Alone 


Pictorial Review is creating this tremen- 
dous demand for Bendix and is increasing 
it every Sunday. That’s the kind of selling 
you can expect when you put your prod- 
uct in Pictorial Review. Whether your 
selling job is local, sectional or national 
—to move mountains of merchandise in 
one or ten great markets—put Pictorial 
Review's synchronized sales power to 


work today. 


FROM COAST TO COAST 


covering over 6,500,000 families in 10 major markets through the Sunday issues of 


New York Journal-American 


Baltimore American 


Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
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Detroit Times 

Chicago Herald-American 
*Milwaukee Sentinel 
Boston Advertiser 


Los Angeles Examiner 
San Francisco Examiner 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


(*Milwaukee Sentinel represented for Pictorial Review only) 


"This advertising message, appearing in 4-color cover position in NEWSWEEK is 
developing business for Monsanto Lustron molders and fabricators." 


“to sell quality....look the part’ 


To present a connoisseur’s cheese, Kraft 
Foods Company wanted something dis- 
tinctive, something exquisite in a pack- 
age. The result . . . after two years study 
and work by Kraft and Monsanto plas- 
tics technicians . . . this first nationally 
sold food product in a molded re-use 
container, made of sparkling, crystal- 
bright and clean Lustron. 

How ideally does Lustron’s unique set 
of properties fit this application! First 
of all, consider the beauty of the ma- 
terial, its shining brilliance (as well as 
the rainbow choice of colors). Then look 
at Lustron’s light weight, important in 
all packages. Also the relative low cost, 


and the ease and speed of manufacture 
32 


Boxes molded by Gen- 
eral American Traas- 
portation Cerporation, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


LUSTRON 


for example 


A MONSANTO PLASTIC 


BOXES 


for 


Camembert Casino 


in mass production techniques. Consider 


Lustron’s freedom from taste or odor, 


the resistance to acids, alkalies and 


water... the dimensional stability (the 
lid fits, it keeps its fit)... and finally 
Lustron’s strength, especially at low 
temperatures. 

If this significant, new application of 
Lustron to quality, low cost, molded 
packages interests you for your busi- 
ness... if you would like to know 
more about how Lustron styling and 
settings can trade your product up, 
write direct for expert help and infor- 
mation: MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Plastics Division, Springfield 2, Mas- 


sachusetts. Lustron: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


made by KRAFT 


BONUS VALUE... the re-use of molded packages 
This Kraft 
half-round box is a perfect trinket box for the 
boudoir, a stamp box for your desk, fly box for 
the fisherman, etc. 


adds real value, real sales appeal 


SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
SALES MANAGEMEN! 


Here's the kind of attention Sales Managers dream for 
at sales meetings. But this is no dream. At every per- 
formance during Seagram's “Fall Sales & Advertising 
Tour” the picture was the same. 

The Secret Weapon? . .. SHOWMANSHIP. 


This highly successful show was designed and built 
by the leader in SHOWMANSHIP . . . 


(Gudintry 


477 Melwood Street 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. - MAyflower 9443 
516 Fitth Ave., New York 18, N.Y. Vanderbilt 6-2622. 810 Book Tower Bidg., Detroit 26, Mich. Randolph 3557. 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. Andover 2776, 
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FORTUNE’s CIRCULATION 


SNOW DOSY 393 


Readers express their feelings—at $10 a year—about Fortuns in the 
circulation figure above. They also register their views in mail to the 
publisher and editors. Each issue of Fortune brings comments on: 


Fortune, The Magazine 


) “The new Fortune is a better product than the old Fortune: 
it’s a much more interesting and better magazine, and you are 
to be congratulated.” 

M. W. Clement, Pres.—The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 


) “Sometime ago | discontinued my subscription to FORTUNE. 
However, in reading this issue (June) I realize my mistake and 
am today sending in my subscription. I have read all the articles 
in it with interest and enjoyment.” 


Wylie Brown, Pres.— Phelps Dodge Copper Products Corp. 


) ‘Fortune has been always a beautiful book, but there seem to 
be changes also in make-up and art treatment which contribute 
to its readability. I have no doubt that these changes must be re- 
flected in thoroughness of readership and advertising usefulness.” 

Paul L. Lewis, Pres. —Lewis & Gilman, Inc. 


) “I have taken Fortune ever since it has been published and 
have always enjoyed it—some issues, naturally, more than others. 
| cannot help but write you, however, to compliment you on the 
current issue which, to me, from its editorial content and layout 
is way ahead of anything you have done so far. Not being a pub. 
lisher, myself, | can’t quite figure what the changes are, but for 
the first time every single article has interest for me. For some 
reason both the pictures and text seem more newsy.”’ 

Walter H. Johnson, Jr. Vice President— 

The Marine Midland Trust Co. of New York 


) ‘You are to be congratulated for the fine editorial job tha 

Fortune is doing. We are confident that the high editorial stand. 

ard set by Forttne will never be exceeded if equalled.” 
William S. Frazier—John Falkner Arndt & Co., Inc. 


Fortuns, Issue by Issue 


January Issue 
“This is the most interesting issue of Fortune I’ve seen.” 
Maubert St. Georges, Pres. —St. Georges & Keyes, Inc. 


February Issue 
“The February issue is a good job, on which I congratulate 


you.” George A. Blackmore, Chairman of the Board 


— Westinghouse Air Brake Co, 
Viarch Issue 
“T read the March issue of ForTUNE with much interest and 
delight.” KE. C. Sams, Chairman of the Board 
—J. C. Penney Company 
April Issue 
“I have read the April issue with a great deal of interest and 
have circulated it among my associates.” 
Carl M. Loeb—Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.. 
May Issue 
“Congratulations on the consistently high caliber of ForTUNE 
both from the standpoint of attractiveness and the wealth of 
factual information on American industry. In these respects 
your May issue is a masterpiece. — 
C. H. Brehm, Vice Pres. —The Cramer-Krasselt Co. 
June Issue 
“| would rate the entire June issue far ahead of any | have 
received in recent months. It sets a mark for you to shoot at in 
Theo. C. Wiehe, Chairman of the Board 


—Schenley International Corp. 


coming issues.” 


* 


* 


July Issue 
“Never have I been so pleased as to read the editorial in the 
July issue. I would like to submit copies of the article to as many 
influential industrialists as I know in Brussels and influence by 
ricochet some of our most executive ‘planners.’” 
Maurice De Vos—Vilvorde, Belgium 
August Issue 
“You have prepared an interesting, valuable, and timely study 
of the building industry... Incidentally, I hear nothing but the 
highest praise for the fine caliber of FortUNE.”” 
Rep. Albert L. Reeves, Jr.— Washington, D.C. 


September Issue 

“Tl have been a fairly steady reader of Fortune for about two 
years, during which period my enthusiasm for it has grown con 
tinuously. Finally, (with the September issue) I have reached the 
point of compulsion to write and express my feelings.” 

L. B. Sager, Pres. —Embosograf Co. of Illinois 

October Issue 

“In addition to ‘Northrop Wing,’ the entire issue was outstant- 
ing for the year.” Hugh Potter, Pres.—River Oaks Corp. 


November Issue 

“In the brief time that I have had this copy I read a large part 
of it, as | think itis one of the most interesting copies of ForTt™t 
, J. H. S. Ellis, Pres. —Kudner Agency, Inc. 


that I have seen.’ 


* 


Advertising men over 40 remember when Fortune was a new 


magazine for 30,000 “tycoons.” That was 1930 when national 
income was $75 billions. Today it takes all of Fortune’s 250,000 
to cover adequately the men who control companies in an 
economy of $199 billions. Decisions are bigger—bigger men 
make them. Consequently, when the purchase of products or 
services is made by, or needs the approval of management, 


Fortune can help out tremendously. 
* 


SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the period ending December 1, 1947 


YOUR PLANS FOR 1948 tunities await those manufacturers who recognize this 


Art Nielsen, head of the A. C. Nielsen Company, in situation and act promptly and effectively. 
his annual address before the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc. convention, outlined a five-point program 
for successful food marketing in 1948. Most of his points 
apply with equal force to other types of industry. 


4. Keep your finger on the pulse of consumer demand. 
This calls for increasing your appropriation for market 
research on both the distributor and the consumer level. 
If you trust to the factory sales curve alone, you have 
a very unreliable indicator of the soundness of current 


1. Make effective use, in every practicable way, of the ‘ 
promotional efforts. 


indisputable proof of the fast turnover and the increas- 
mgly fast turnover of your brand in retail stores. An 
dani | average of 31 drug commodities shows that leading 
thers | national brands turn 155% faster than “‘all others.” 
on the | Since 1942, their relative sales velocity has increased 
layout | nearly 15% ... The Nielsen Index, covering 33 grocery 
a pub. commodities, reveals a 148% increase in the relative sales 
ut for f velocity of leading advertised brands since early 1942. 
some f Today, these great traffic-builders have a 52% average 
advantage in turnover over “‘all others.” 


5. Keep your feet on the ground. Don’t make the 
error of adopting an over-aggressive policy predicated on 
the assumption that your brand is losing its consumer 
franchise to certain competitors and that it must be pro- 
tected at all costs. This usually leads to an excess of 
promotional expenditures, causing similar counter- 
offensives by competitors, with the entire industry winding 
up in a vicious circle of lowered profits, or even losses 
. . . Don’t make the other error of adopting an over- 
conservative policy predicated on the assumption that an 
economic storm of major proportions is about to hit the 
country and that it behooves us to dash for the cyclone 
cellar, slashing promotional expenditures, firing salesmen 


stand. and cutting prices as we run. Such a move always causes 
. \ J ‘i . ” ~ . ; € z ~ . 2 ~ . ~ 
3. More and better work at the point-of-sale is needed competitors—some of them—to follow suit, and creates, 


v Yok} 2. Make a strong and specific effort to get—and to 
keep—wider retail distribution and more adequate retail 
b that | stocks. A very serious out-of-stock situation now exists. 


W . Sie bd a 4 r - . . 
Dey Ine es ee been ere 4 bg o pe 50 ge aa accelerates and deepens a general economic depression 
_—e — wee ee for not only an industry but for the entire country. 
either because it wasn’t needed in order to move the 
limited quantities of goods available or because of short- 
ages in salesmen, gasoline, tires, display material, goods WARTIME POPULATIONS STICK 
in the for mass display, premiums, etc. From here on the situ- As we pointed out a number of times in this depart- 
oie ation will be entirely different, and some unusual oppor- ment, the majority of the wartime population changes 
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a final computation of the Business Trend for October is 225. by an upward movement which reflects increased new orders coupled 
pe Preliminary figure for November is 231. The decline evidenced with a sharp gain in the rate of business spending. The curve c/ 
‘ring the third quarter of the year seems to have been replaced peace-time business continues at the best war levels. 
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were merely an acceleration of movements ‘that started 
in the 20’s and 30’s. Population figures fromi the period 
from July, 1946 to July, 1947 are now available from 
the Bureau of the Census and they show that, on the 
whole, the gains and losses in population experienced by 
individual states during the war period are not being 
reversed. All of the states, for example, with population 
increases of over 4% in the last 12 months also gained 
population in the 1940—1946 period. 


The following states show population gains of 20% 
or more in the period 1946—1947: California, Oregon, 
Arizona, Maryland, District of Columbia, Washington, 
Nevada, and Florida. The increase for the U.S.A. during 
this period was 8.9% 


The following states had gains from 10 to 20%: 
Utah, Texas, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Virginia, Con- 
necticut, and New Hampshire. 


Population experts call attention to the following fore- 
seeable changes in the population trend: (1) Migration 
will continue from farms to cities. (2) Further gains will 
be made in the industrialization of the South, with migra- 
tions springing from rural areas to cities which offer 
better living standards. (3) Most American cities are 
decentralizing, with residential districts moving outward 
into surrounding areas. (+) Migrations to the far West 
and deep Southwest will continue from most other sec- 
tions. 


FTC ON ILLEGAL BROKERAGE 


‘The Commission is going after illegal brokerage every- 
where, with current attacks on the food industry, espe- 
cially canned goods. It is planning to crack down on all 
evasions regardless of whether the competitors of a 
favored buyer actually suffer injury. Brokerage commis- 
sions should be given only to “brokers” as defined by the 
Robinson-Patman Act. A firm is a buyer and not a 


THE WAGE SITUATION 


AVERAGE WEEKLY $50.42 
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broker if (1) it Buys merchandise and resells it for its 
own account, setting prices, terms and conditions of re. 
sale; (2) it insures its purchases in its own. name at its 
own expense; (3) it pays taxes on the goods; (4) it files 
claims with the carrier for merchandise lost or damaged 
while in transit from the seller; (5) it owns private 
trade-marks or brand names under which the product 
is resold . . . Any one of these makes a firm a buyer, not 


a “broker.” 


Concessions can, however, be made. to important cus- 
tomers by offering benefits equal to brokerage commis- 
sions, in the form of a legal straight quantity discount, 
The lower costs of serving a big account justify a special 
allowance as long as it isn’t mislabeled brokerage, but the 
FTC may demand cost figures as a justification for the 
increased quantity discount. 


Uncle Sam’s gadfly is also looking with a jaundiced 
eye on the splitting of sales commissions—where a sales- 
man turns over part of his commission as an inducement 
to the buyer. Unless a// salesmen split with a// customers 
alike, the FTC may step in, and it thinks that the em- 
ployer can be held guilty even if.such splits are against 
expressed orders. Some firms are protecting themselves 
by notifying customers that salesmen have no. such 
authority. 


CONSUMERS MORE PESSIMISTIC | 


The new ‘Consumer Outlook” published for the first 
time in the November issue of Fortune magazine not only 
asks the consuming public how it is faring today, but 
also what are its hopes and fears about the economic 
tomorrow. 


57.5% of the people think that at least a moderate 
depression is in the cards during the next two years. 
51.1% think there will be fewer jobs in their line open 
six months from now than today. 46.5% think that prices 
of most of the things they buy will be higher during the 
next six months and, although the public generally ex- 
pects prices to continue their upward spiral, workers are 
not nearly so positive that their wages will rise. 


If there’s another round of wage increases, the re- 
sponses on Fortune's second survey probably will be more 
optimistic. This one was taken after the initial shot-in- 
the-arm effect of the third round of wage increases had 
pretty well dissipated itself, while the cost of things 
workers want to buy have been edging up. 


ADVERTISING MAKES JOBS 


“About 25% of all national income results very di 
rectly from the desire to possess, and hence to the pro- 
ductivity that has been stimulated by advertising,” said 
Walter D. Fuller, President of The Curtis Publishing 
Company, to delegates of the Audit Bureau of Circula 
tions’ Convention. “This means that our country caf 
credit advertising for somewhere around 60 billions o 
our national income. And it follows logically that this 
same percentage applies to national employment; which 
means, of course, that the jobs of perhaps 17 million 
workers in America and the living of these workers’ fam- 
ilies, perhaps a@ total of 50 million people, come pretty 
directly from advertising.” 

PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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Lavish Prizes Spur Bendix 
Toward $85,000,000 Sales Goal 


Based on an interview by Lester B. Colby with W. F. LINVILLE 


General Sales Manager, Bendix Home Appliances, Inc. 


Here's a behind-the-scenes picture of the million-dollar 


competition behind the Bendix washer. Distributors, deal- 


ers and salesmen on December 13 will stake their claims 


to the thousands 


Bendix Home Appliances, Inc., 
one day last June announced a sales 
contest in which more than $1,VOU,- 
(00 in prizes were offered. ‘This is 
said to be one of the biggest prize 
contests in the history of merchandise 
selling. Prizes consist of a wide array 
of nationally known merchandise 
headed with automobiles and mid- 
winter vacation trips. ‘lhe contest 
started August Ist, closes December 
13th. 

The effectiveness of the drive can 
be measured by quoting sales fig- 
ures. Before the war, in 1941, sales 
eached $7,900,000, highest in the 
history of the company which had 
shipped its first washer in the fall 
ot 1937. Sales for 1946 were ap- 
proximately $30,836,000. This year, 
early in November, they topped $70,- 
00,000. At the rate of present go- 
ing, the management is confident that 
total 1947 sales will reach $85,000,- 
00. The Bendix automatic washer 
s the only appliance figuring in the 
contest. 

(The _company also produces 
‘lothes dryers and ironers, both of 
which were introduced this year. ) 

Cashing in on the contest, on or 
bout January 3rd more than 2,000 
prize winners will set off from vari- 
ous territories east of the Rockies for 
all-expenses paid vacations in 
Florida. Some 200 more from Pa- 
the Coast points will be flown to 
Hawaii. This is in addition to the 
undreds of thousands of dollars’ 
Worth of merchandise already 
warded and received. 

Planning the $1,000,000 prize con- 
‘st was a stupendous job. Early last 
pring the heads of 13 departments, 
plus J. S. Sayre, president, and W. 
P. Linville, general sales manager, 
Were each asked to outline in written 
‘rm the plan he thought might be 
‘st to bring success to such a pro- 
gram, 
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of valuable merchandise awards. 


then 
studied the ideas submitted and, after 
conferences with leading distributors 
and dealers, worked out the master 
plan. Roughly, the distribution of 
prizes works out about like this: To 
retail salesmen who work for dealers, 
$1,000,000 worth of trips and mer- 
chandise; to salespeople working for 
distributors, the Bendix wholesale 
salesmen, $30,000 in autos, merchan- 
dise, trips or cash; to Bendix dis- 
tributor sales managers, one man to 
each distributor 
charge of contest, $ 
automobiles. 


A committee of executives 


organization in 
25,000 worth of 

Mr. Linville was asked why, with 
industry in general and Bendix in 
particular finding sales so closely 
walking on the heels of production 
and with now being 
grabbed from store floors, so huge 
a sales contest was deemed advisable 
at this time. He replied: 

“In view of the fact that Bendix 
equipment is still in high demand in 


goods even 


all but a few markets across the 
country and with Bendix faced with 
a production problem rather than a 
sales problem, the wisdom of such a 
contest may be questioned. In ex- 
planation | might say that the con- 
test was devised: (1) to pick up the 
sag which was beginning to appear in 
a few markets; (2) to prevent in 
the second group of markets a sag 
which would materialize within the 
coming months; (3) important, to 
enlist an even greater amount of in- 
terest and enthusiasm on the part of 
retail salesmen in those stores where 
broad appliance lines are carried; 
(+) extremely important, to encour- 
age leading retail salesmen to move 
from positions not included in the 
sale of Bendix to positions which 
would include the sale of Bendix; 
(5) to create general excitement and 
enthusiasm throughout the entire 
trade.” 

Timing was another factor care- 
fully considered in setting up the 
contest. ‘The plan included starting 
the contest August Ist and ending 
it December 13th. By choosing this 
period the drive covered the months 
of August and September, normally 
slow months in the sale of major 
items, and the two and a half months 
preceding the holidays. The latter 
period normally involves the crystal- 
ization of plans for holiday gifts. 


COME AND GET IT: Piled as high as flapjacks, prizes in a million dollar 


incentive sales contest make mountains of merchandise for Bendix meetings. 
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Another problem was the question 
of how far along the battle-line of 
selling should distribution of awards 
continue. It was decided that par- 
ticipants should include all retail 
salesmen involved in selling Bendix 
home laundry products, all Bendix 
franchised dealers, all distributors’ 
wholesale salesmen wholesaling Ben- 
dix products to dealers, and all dis- 
triubtors’ sales managers involved in 
the Bendix selling program. 

Two plans were devised for 
awarding the prizes. These, to iden- 
tify them, were labeled Plan I and 
Plan II. Each distributor was given 
his choice of plans. ‘These plans, 
briefly, can be summed up as follows: 


Awarding of Trips 


Plan I—Includes, first the award- 
ing of trips to dealerships for the 
purchase of a predetermined number 
of Bendix washers from the dealers’ 
distributor. The dealer receives one 
trip for his purchase of the pre- 
determined number of Bendix. He 
receives an additional trip each time 
this quantity purchase is duplicated. 
l'rips won by the dealer are then 
allocated by him to his retail sales- 
men. Or, second, the awarding of 
a given number of trips to an equal 
number of dealers doing the greatest 
selling job against quota. 

Plan II—This involves the award- 
ing of both merchandise to the sales- 
men and trips to the dealers. With 
Plan II all awards are made on the 
retail sales of Bendix merchandise to 
the consumer, rather than wholesale 
purchases by the dealer. A salesman 
consummating one retail sale receives 
one merchandise certificate for 200 
points. These merchandise certificates 
are redeemable by choosing mer- 
chandise from a catalog containing 
more than 1,000 highly diversified 
and nationally advertised pieces of 
merchandise. 

In both plans the salesmen also 
are given an opportunity to be 
awarded national prizes consisting of 
popular price automobiles, all-expense 
winter vacation trips, Bendix prod- 
ucts, etc. Each sale entitles a sales- 
man to submit a 25-word essay on 
why he likes to sell Bendix. These 
are judged and graded by an un- 
biased, nationally known 
judging group. 

The contest format, wholesale. 
works this way: The distributors’ 
salesmen are awarded trips commen- 
surate with sales effort. The salesman 
with the best sales record against 
quota is awarded a winter vacation 
trip. Bendix wholesale sales man- 
agers and contest sales managers are 
awarded automobiles. These awards 


contest 
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are made against the distributors’ 
sales performance against quota. 

The cost of prizes involving both 
dealers and retail salesmen is shared 
equally by Bendix Home Appliances 
and the Bendix distributor. The cost 
of all prizes awarded distributors’ 
wholesale salesmen is borne equally 
by Bendix Home Appliances and the 
Bendix distributor. The cost of all 
prizes awarded distributor sales man- 
agers is borne entirely by Bendix 
Home Appliances, Inc. The cost of 
preparation of all promotional mate- 
rial, national promotional efforts, etc., 
is also borne entirely by Bendix 
Home Appliances, Inc. 

The distributors, for the distribu- 
tor contest, are divided into four 
groups according to their percentage 
of the national potential. (The source 
used for arriving at these potentials 
is the SALES MANAGEMENT Sur- 
vey of Buying Power.) The win- 
ning distributor of each group is 
given a cash award which he spends 
on his employes, following the month 
in which their sales achievements 


IT’S the Bendix prize grab bag. 


were tops in their division. A total 
of three cents a machine sold by all 
distributors within each group makes 
up the fund. 

In the allocation of prize funds, in 
order to equitably distribute awards, 
the national Bendix distributors and 
their retail selling organizations are 
divided into four sections based on 
percentage of market potential. 
(Note by the groupings of the cities 
below that geography is not a factor 
in the selection.) ‘The four sections 
are: 

Blue Group, 30.393%. (distribu- 
tors with over 3% of the national 
potential) New York, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Detroit, Philadelphia, New- 
ark, San Francisco. 

Red Group, 16.965%. (distribu- 
tors with from 2% to 3% of the na- 
tional market potential) St. Louis, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul, Cleveland, 
Charlotte, Pittsburgh, Cambridge. 


Green Group, 29.473%. (distrib. 
utors with from 1% to 2% of the 
national market total) San Antonio, 
Houston, New Orleans, Cincinnati, 


Buffalo, New Haven, Syracuse, 
Huntington, Omaha, Portland 
(Ore.), Louisville, | Washington, 
Oklahoma City, Providence, {ndian. 
apolis, Atlanta, Birmingham, Dallas, 
Jacksonville, Baltimore, Des Moines, 
Seattle, Kansas City. 

Purple Group, 23.1439%. (distrib. 
utors with less than 1% of the na- 
tional market potential) Abilene, 
Norfolk, Rochester, Dayton, York, 
Jackson, (Miss.), Toledo, Albany 
Wichita, Hartford, Columbus, Little 
Rock, Salt Lake City, South Bend, 
Richmond, Williamsport, Portland 
(Me.), Peoria, Grand Rapids, Den- 
ver, Memphis, Pensacola, Plattsburg, 
Decatur, Amarillo, Burlington, Chat- 
tanooga, Middletown, Billings, £1 
Paso, Phoenix, Erie, Hagerstown, 
Knoxville, Fargo, Monroe, Spring- 
field (Mass.), Nashville, Altoona, 
Sioux Falls (S.D.) and Spokane. 

The financing is arranged in this 
manner : 

1. Bendix Home Appliances, Inc. 
contributes $2 for each washer pur- 
chased by distributors during the con- 
test period. 

2. Each distributor contributes $2 
for each washer purchased during the 
contest period. 

3. Bendix Home Appliances, Inc. 
contributes $25,000 to be used in 
awarding prizes to distributors’ con- 
test sales managers or other individ- 
uals in the distributorships designated 
by the distributors as the men mos 
responsible for the success of the cot- 
test. These awards, autos, go to thos 
attaining the highest percentage 0 
distributor quotas by sections. 


Bendix Contributes $5,000 


4. Bendix Home Appliances, Ine. 
contributes $15,000, and each Bendi 
distributor contributes his pro-rate¢ 
share of another $15,000 to make : 
total of $30,000. (Example: A 2% 
market would contribute 2% # 
$15,000 or $300.) This fund is useé 
to supply trip awards to those dis 
tributors’ wholesale salesmen who ¢ 
the leading jobs against dealer quota 

To keep the “How to Sell” contes 
alive the program is divided it 
four separate contests, ending 
tember 20th, October 16th, Novett 
ber 15th and December 20th. Ov 
person is eligible for only one pri’ 
in each of the four contests. 1h 
Bendix company determines, ¢ 
month, the total amount of dollar 
available for the purchase of nationé 
awards. This is based on units soé 
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MEN! 


Each group of entries is judged by 
the staff of the Lloyd Herrold Co., 
Chicago, and winners in each group 
are selected. This insures winners 
for all sections, and to the extent of 
that district’s sales volume. 

The prizes for these retail sales- 
men in each section for each monthly 
“How to Sell” contest are: 

First prize: a popular price auto- 
mobile. 

Second prize: the same. 

Third prize: a complete Bendix 
automatic home laundry consisting of 
a washer, ironer and dryer. 

Fourth prize: the same. 

Fifth prize: choice of any two of 
the above Bendix appliances. 

Sixth prize: the same. 

Seventh prize: a winter vacation 
trip to be arranged by the distributor 
in the prize winner's territory. The 
value of this trip is approximately 
$200. 

Eighth prize: the same. 


Other Prizes 


Other prizes—until the award 
money is used up—may be given, and 
these may be a Bendix Deluxe model 
automatic washer or other merchan- 
dise of equivalent value based on the 
wholesale cost of the washer. The 
prize winner is permitted to select 
merchandise carried by his distribu- 
tor or select it from the merchandise 
prize catalog. The added prizes de- 
pend on the amount of money re- 
maining in each section’s funds after 
awarding the first eight prizes. 

It works out this way: If $9,000 
is available and the first eight prizes 
total approximately $5,000, then 
$4,000 in subsequent prizes, or ap- 
proximately 28 washers may be 
added. If the winners already own 
the items earned as prizes, they may 
exchange them for other items of 
comparable value. 

rhe contest rules, sent out prior 
to the start of the drive, contained 
the following paragraphs: 

|. Each distributor must choose 
to operate the Bendix Million- 
Dollar Sales Contest on either Plan 
lor Plan II. Deviations in trips and 
merchandise arrangements or any 
other phase of the contest are not 
permissible. 

2. Distributors may choose a win- 
‘tr vacation trip of their own liking 
or participate in trips with other dis- 
tributors in the same section. The 
latter is desirable because members 
* various distributorships in the same 
‘ction will make the trip together. 

3. Distributors operating under 

an II must offer merchandise prizes 


mly to salesmen. Cash cannot be 
Substituted. 
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TO EACH HIS OWN: Prizes run the gamut of human desires, from a Florida 


lie Mains 


vacation to a Chrysler for Dad, a bicycle for junior, and a Bendix for Mother. 


4+. The contest sales manager or 
other designated individuals in the 
distributorships are eligible for only 
one major award. 

5. The Lloyd Herrold Co., a na- 
tionally recognized contest judging 
organization, has been appointed by 
Bendix Home Appliances, Inc., to 
conduct the Bendix Washer “How to 
Sell” portion of the contest. This 
company will receive all entries, 
judge and select the winners. One 
person will be eligible for only one 
prize in each of the four contest 
periods. 

First suggestions were to give mer- 
chandise to retail salesmen on the 
basis of a raffle. ‘The idea was to give 
blocks of tickets based on the dollar 
sales the men made. However, Wash- 
ington will not permit this and the 
idea was quickly discarded in favor 
of having the salesmen finish out the 
statement, “I like to sell Bendix Au- 
tomatic Washers because” with 25 
words or less. 

Figuring in the various phases of 
the contest are approximately 20,300 
salesmen. The awards work out so 
that about one salesman in every five 
will get some worth while prize. 
To keep the interest a bit keener, 
occasionally some added incentive has 
been offered. One sample of this was 
the awarding of four gold-plated 
footballs in October. Each ball was 
autographed by Frank Leahy, coach 
at Notre Dame, and each ball had 
been actually kicked by a star Notre 
Dame player. One went to each of 
the four groups in the competition. 

As a spur to endeavor and enthu- 
siasm, the company established a 
theme for each month of the contest. 
For September, the harvest; for 
October, football; for November, 


Thanksgiving; for December, Christ- 
mas. 

A complete sales promotion pack- 
age for each month was made avail- 
able to every distributor, based on 
these themes. In the November pack- 
age was a special letterhead herald- 
ing the possibilities of more sales be- 
cause regulation was ended. There 
was another cartoon style, in which, 
low down-payments and easier terms 
were represented by a turkey offered 
to salesmen about a festive board. 

Many distributors use the promo- 
tional pieces to keep their dealers 
enthusiastic, while others concoct 
their own promotions. 

All through the contest the Bendix 
company has been shipping out its 
washers on an allotment basis. How- 
ever, no distributor is permitted to 
have a backlog greater than two 
weeks of his current sales pace. Thus, 
if sales are slow in one city the wash- 
ers which pile up in the hands of the 
company as a result may be allotted 
to some other distributor whose stock 
pile is too low. 

Last month 28 distributors asked 
for 36,000 washers over their quotas. 
The company’s largest distributor 
alone accounted for 9,350 back 
orders. Checking against sales, it was 
shown recently that distributors in 
four leading cities had billed their 
dealers this year for automatic wash- 
ers in amounts ranging from $1,000,- 
000 to $1,500,000. Many have billed 
$100,000 or more. The company has 
78 distributors in markets through- 
out the country. 

Since the contest started most of 
the national trade magazine advertis- 
ing has carried mention of, or has 
been devoted entirely to, the $1,000,- 
000 contest. 
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They're in the News 


By Harry Woodward, Jr. 


THE SPORTSMAN ... Charles P. McCormick got his company out of the red by 


playing ball. ‘This combination businessman, artist and sportsman sized up his organ- 


ization’s situation and got everybody on a team. Business and competitive sports have 
more than you'd think in common, he says. Does it work? It must. He just got the 
Society for the Advancement of Management's annual Human Relations Award .. . 
Charlie McCormick heads up the largest wholesale and manufacturing spice company 
in the U.S. All his company’s recent success, knowing ones agree, can be laid at the 
door of his Multiple Management (SM June 1, 1934) policies. That’s Charlie's own 
personal guarantee that his workers get fair wages, good working conditions, year- 
round employment, and best of all, a share in McCormick profits and management. 
“Nore team work,” says he. McCormick took the company over when his uncle died. 
At the moment, 1932, young Charlie looked his gift horse squarely in the teeth and 
saw that the old nag was tired. He made it his job to keep everybody full of happy-oats. 


Blackstone Studios 


CALL HIM ANGEL .... call him alchemist .. . call him tycoon. You're 
right all the way around. Henry H. Reichhold is a 20th Century chemical 
genius—head of Detroit’s Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., largest suppliers of 
synthetic resins to the paint and protective-coatings industries—who mixes 
music and chemistry, a feat heretofore as difficult as combining oil and 
water. When the Detroit Symphony sickened with the occupational disease 
so catching among symphony orchestras—no funds—Henry made himself 
a bet that he could put it on its feet again . . . and make money doing it. 
He did. Now he has the orchestra, The Detroit Music Hall, a magazine, 
Musical Digest, a radio program, The Sunday Evening Hour, a record 
company, and plans for his own concert bureau. Fantastic? Not a bit of 
) it. It’s all run as practically as Reichhold Chemicals. Henry came from 
his native Germany in '23, worked for Ford. After a year he asked for 
40 cents-a-day raise. Ford said, “No.” Henry said, “I quit.” Promptly 
founded his own firm. He did himself a favor. Been mixing ’em up—with ® 


a profit—ever since. And is he spread too thin? . .. Not so you'd notice. 
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VIOLA WAS IMPRESSED ... Viola Asselin, we mean. As a con- 
vent kid she used to carry a flashlight to bed and read those Satevepost 
stories about the career women who made $50 a week. This seemed, for 
a woman, the apogee of everything to Viola. Instead of leaping into 
Big Business when she graduated, the Sisters prevailed upon her to stay 
with them and teach. She did—for five years. Then those stories began 
to haunt her again. So she took up with Brown & Bigelow—as a clerk 
in the Export Department. She’s been there for 20 years. Only now 
she’s head of the Department, responsible for all customer business out- 
side Continental U.S. B & B’s field is remembrance advertising. Her 
Department handles all orders completely—initial sales promotion to 
shipment, credit and collection—writes the copy, prepares the layouts, 
processes the order through manufacture, and carries on correspondence 
ina dozen tongues. The Sisters grounded Viola well in languages. Being 


an export advertising woman is better than a fiction heroine, any day. 


THE SON OF AN IMMIGRANT .... has been named Philadelphia’s 
Man of the Year. Michael Daroff, president of H. Daroff & Sons, Inc., 
men’s clothing manufacturers, is the youngest son of a successful father. 
And his award—being handed him by Robert W. Neely, Jr. (left) is 
a tribute from the Philadelphia Men’s Apparel Association which an- 
nually names one man it believes has done most to distribute nationally 
(in this case Botany “500”) a product of the Philly market. Daroff 
stepped into his father’s shoes, in spite of being the family baby. “They 
Were big shoes but even then Michael Daroff was one of the most know- 
ing men in the industry, a pioneer of ideas in the men’s clothing field, 
and a million-a-year salesman for his father. Modestly, he says his new 
honor is actually a testimonial to the greatness of this country, to the 
Opportunities it affords men of all races and religions. When his dad 
fame to this country he started humbly. Now the company bearing 
his name has distribution in 1,200 cities. And Michael Daroff has 
Proved that his father’s shoes aren't a bit too big. Sometimes they pinch. 
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Chinese Promotion Wins Spotlight 
In 20 Big Stores for Lentheric 


Based on an interview by Etna M. Kelley with JILL JESSEE 


Promotion Manager, Lentheric, Inc. 


The obvious thing to call it is "The Shanghai Gesture" . . 

this romantically-conceived selling event on a perfume 
whose very name suggested the opportunity for colorful 
exploitation. The harvest: sales volume, reams of publicity. 


Long-range planning, careful co- 
ordination, and imaginative exploita- 
tion of color and atmosphere were the 
management factors blended by Len- 
theric, Inc., to win special promotions 
in 20 department stores in key cities 
on “Shanghai” perfume. The series, 
begun in mid-September, was con- 
cluded in November. 

The theme, China’s Autumn Fes- 
tival, was exploited in window dis- 
plays, advertising, publicity, radio, 
and in personal appearances in retail 
outlets of Anna May Wong, film 
actress. The Chinese atmosphere was 
maintained throughout all printed 
promotional and display accessories. 

That there is merit in capitalizing 
on the popularity of an old favorite, 
is shown in the fact that “Shanghai”’ 
is not a new perfume, but has been 
well established in the Lentheric line 
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for 10 years. Despite the consistent ad- 
vertising and promotional support it 
had received during that period, the 
recently completed program appears 
to have led the press, as well as the 
public, to assume that the perfume, 
or the line of accessories, was new; 
or that the fragrance had been dis- 
continued during the war and was 
being revived. The company had not 
intended to convey this impression. 
Perhaps there is a lesson in this for 
many manufacturers who take it for 
granted that their promotional efforts 
tor certain products have reached 
their entire potential markets. 
“Shanghai” was selected from a 
number of other Lentheric products 
as lending itself well to dramatiza- 
tion and store-wide tie-ins from many 
departments, from fashions and acces- 
sories to home furnishings and gifts. 


In many instances, stores also bo 
rowed paintings, sculpture and other 
art objects from museums, to add a 
mosphere and color to their displa 
‘Though many display ideas were su 
gested to stores, the plan offered them 
great latitude for carrying out theif 
own ideas. 

When preliminaries were complete 
and the 20 stores had been selected, 
Lentheric arranged through its rep 
resentatives to assemble the key exec 
utives of each in a group meeting 
at which the plan was presented. 
This was simplified by the presente 
tion of a handsome “Shanghai 
yellow portfolio tied with tassels dec- 
orated with Chinese coins. It cor 
tained separate envelopes of tortoist 
shell paper in different colors 1 
which were sets of materials for the 
guidance of the merchandising mat 
ager, advertising manager, displai 
manager, and toilet goods buyer. — 

Included among these material 
were: suggested newspaper advertis 
ing copy and radio scripts; fashio 
show commentary; fashion colo! 
names inspired by Chinese art ame 
flowers; fashion resources; displa! 
props and resources. 
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"OUT OF CHINA, ‘CROSS THE BAY”: 
(Left) Big stores participating in the Shang- 
hai promotion made colorful display capital 
out of the Chinese theme, Stern's, New 
York, centered their window on a Chinese 
manikin posed against yellow curtains. 
PERSONAL APPEARANCE: (Below) Anna 
May Wong, Chinese actress, gave lectures 
on Chinese beauty customs in each store 


where Shanghai perfume was being featured. 


Be ey Se 
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There were also samples of pro- 
motional materials available, such as: 

Invitations. Fan-shaped, on yellow 
paper, with Chinese dragon design in 
green, red and black. 

Flyers. Cut-outs in the shape of 
the “Shanghai” perfume flacon. 

Programs. Black, with yellow 
cord and tassels, and with the Chi- 
nese symbol for “good luck” in the 
upper corner. 

Gift Vial. Replica of the card on 
which was mounted a gift vial of 
“Shanghai” to be presented to Len- 
theric customers during the promo- 
tion week. 

The personality, around whom the 
build-up for the promotions centered, 
was Anna May Wong, who made 
two personal appearances in the per- 
fume department of each store. In 
addition, she also gave a lecture on 
the subject of Chinese Beauty Cus- 
toms, or appeared as a guest at the 
store’s fashion show keyed to a Chi- 
nese theme. If a fashion show were 
the main event, Miss Wong gave a 
dramatic sketch, ‘““The Princess,” in 
a Chinese costume. The store’s 
charge customers were invited to 
these affairs; in some instances the 
general public was also _ invited 
through advertisements. Miss Wong 
also attended local social functions 
and was a guest on radio programs. 

A program for both national and 


local publicity was planned well in 
advance of the promotions in the 
stores. In most of the 20 cities, Len- 
theric staged a press luncheon or 
cocktail party about a week or 10 
days beforehand, with key store peo- 
ple also in attendance. This per- 
mitted local publications to plan 
stories they wished and to arrange 
for personal interviews with Miss 
Wong upon her arrival. 

National advertising was also 
timed to appear as the promotion 
broke. Full-page, four-color copy ap- 
peared in /arper’s Bazaar, Vogue, 
and Town and Country, as well as 
in Beauty Fashion. The illustration, 
which dominated the page, showed a 
young Chinese prince in resplendent 
regalia against a brilliant yellow 
background. Many stores used re- 
prints of these advertisements, both 
normal size and blow-ups, for win- 
dow and interior displays. Geyer 
Newell & Ganger, New York City, 
is the advertising agency. 

An integral part of each promo- 
tion was Lentheric’s special window 
displays, supplemented by fashion co- 
ordinated windows, for which Len- 
theric also furnished ideas. The ma- 
jor display centered around a Chi- 
nese manikin dressed in a_ hostess 
gown designed by Tsing Ying Tsang, 
China’s only woman fashion designer. 
The gown, made in Shanghai of Chi- 


BUDDHA LENDS A HAND. Chinese screens, yellow poppies, figurines and dummy pack- 
ages were the props for interior and lighted-niche displays in cosmetic departments. 


’ 


in Oriental fashion . 


nese fabrics, was not for sale, but 
for exhibition only. ‘The manikin was 
shown seated on a black bamboo 
couch covered with coral-colored 
shantung—against a “window’’ treat- 
ment created by full draperies of yel- 
low silk hung from black bamboo 
poles. Four ottomans, two gray and 
two turquoise, provided as bases for 
the display of “Shanghai” items, 
could be arranged as desired. Scarts 
in matching colors, with Chinese de- 
signs, were used as accents. 

Six such units, designed by Hugh 
Horner under the direction of Har- 
old Martins, Lentheric’s display man- 
ager, had been assembled, so that 
routing could be planned for all 20 
participating stores. In addition, Len- 
theric offered stores smaller Buddha 
units, each consisting of a reproduc- 
tion of an antique Buddha, a huge 
yellow poppy, a six-paneled black and 
gold miniature screen, and a black 
and gold platform. ‘These units were 
used for shadow boxes, case displays, 
or other spot displays. 


As the program progressed, Len- 
theric was able to pool the ideas and 
of the passing 
along those which had proved useful. 
Reproductions of newspaper adver- 
tisements published by some of the 
stores, for example, were forwarded 
to others whose promotions 
scheduled for later dates. 

At this writing, it is impossible 
to appraise the full value of this pro- 
motion; but cooperating stores have 
expressed enthusiasm and are already 
asking for other similar events. Ac- 


experiences stores, 


were 
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STAGE-SETTING: (Above) Even the promotion kits were styled 
. . (Right) Joske's, San Antonio, counter 
display is a characteristic theme from far-east architecture. 


DETAILS: Promotion kits of tortoise shell paper even included such 
materials as styled invitations, fashion show setups, and radio scripts. 


cording to W. D. Canaday, vice- 
president in charge of sales and ad- 
vertising, “It is certain that not only 
did the entire ‘Shanghai’ sequence 
take a spurt in sales, but sales on the 
entire Lentheric line were stimulated. 
One store holding the promotion the 
first week of October reported total 
Lentheric sales for the entire month 
as more than twice the normal sales 
for that firm. This shows the pro- 
longed effect of the promotion, an 
effect which will doubtless carry 
through the balance of the year. 
“Another reported that sales on 
‘Shanghai’ Bouquet (a companion 


cologne) were nine to ten times what 
they were prior to the promotion. 
This report was made several weeks 
following the promotion; and_ this 
effect, again, will continue at. this 
high level for some time.” 

In addition to the 20 major pro- 
motions, 125 other stores held tie-in 
promotions, scheduled to ‘ollow 
shortly after the large one in their 
city or area. 

A later follow-through has_ been 
planned for about 500 drug stores 
throughout the country. All such ac 
tivities have been strategically timed 
to supplement the key promotions. 
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What Grass Roots Selling 
Has Done for the “Katy” 


Based on an interview by William S. Allen with H. GIFFORD TILL 


Director of Industrial Research and Development, Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 


Millions in new industry for the territory . . . thousands 
of new jobs for workers ... and a nice fat pay-load of new 
freight business: These are the dividends of two years 
of effort in applying sales imagination to railroading. 


A real selling and advertising cam- 
paign is building a lot of new indus- 
trial business for the Missouri-Kan- 
sas- Texas railroad system. 

After putting new sales and adver- 
tising brains into the picture, MI-K-T 
in 1946 brought to its lines 240 new 
or expanded industries which invested 
about $14,000,000, provided jobs for 
+500 people, and are adding about 
35,700 cars of freight annually which 
the company never had. In the first 
half of 1947 the new-business curve 
rose even more steeply: 167 new in- 
dustries ; $8,665,000 invested; 3,190 
more jobs created, and 20,750 addi- 


tional carloads of freight annually 
for the Katy to handle. 

Just how did the Katy go about 
getting these industries that are al- 
ready adding over 55,000 cars a year 
to its freight load ? 

Well, in 1945 the M-K-T was 
reorganized. Raymond J. Morfa 
came in as chairman of the board- 
with a free hand and plenty of sell- 
ing ideas. Donald V. Fraser, a vet- 


eran of 30 years of Katy service, be- 
came president. 

Mr. Morfa came to the Katy after 
a successful careei as an eastern rail- 
road executive. 


Formerly connected 


Aon 5 4, 


“Could I offer you a double Scotch to diffuse the pain of this 


Buckle-Down-Winsocki routine from the home office?” 
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with the Alleghany Corp. as assistant 
to the chairman of the board of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., and 
a vice-president of the Pere Mar- 
quette and Nickel Plate Lines, he 
severed his connections in the East 
to become the chief executive of the 
Katy Lines. 

Mr. Morta, soft voiced and ener- 
getic, lost no time in launching a 
campaign to sell the Katy—and the 
Southwest—to the Nation. He told 
his people they were all going to do 
the best work for the railroad they 
had ever done in their lives, and 
with more opportunity. But, he in- 
sisted, the Katy was going to become 
a railroad for the people along the 
Lines. So he changed the directorate, 


ending absentee management and 
making board members of leading 


citizens in important on-line cities. 
They knew the Katy country. They 
would have more personal interest in 
the railroad and in the territory it 
serves. 

President Fraser knew the -Katy 
and its territory as he knew the palm 
of his hand. Chief Executive Morfa, 
by moving his residence and offices to 
Dallas, spending most of his time on- 
line, visiting shippers, big and little, 
and addressing civic and community 
organizations in Katy-served cities, 
soon knew the Katy and territory al- 
most as well. In a sense they are the 
railroad’s “general sales managers.” 

New industry on Katy Lines was 
one thing the management wanted. 
So it expanded the Department of 
Industrial and Agricultural Research 
and Development. To head it, there 
should be a man who was a salesman 
first and a railroader second. The 
job fell to H. Gifford Till, a St. 
Louis advertising agency executive. 
He’s the Katy’s “industrial sales man- 
ager.”” Not only did Mr. Till have a 
wealth of experience in sales promo- 
tion in many industries, but he had 
personally handled the Katy’s adver- 
tising, and had, some years ago, lived 
in the Southwest. His knowledge of 
the Katy, its territory, and general 
industry combined to make him a 
natural for the task at hand. 

Mr. Till, portly, smooth-faced and 
deep-voiced, makes it sound easy: 

“Our task is three-fold,” he points 
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out. “First, we try to do the best 
possible job for industrialists looking 
for new plant sites in the Southwest. 
Second, we work with industries al- 
ready located on the Katy, helping 
them to expand their present markets 
and to find new markets for them. 
Third, we work with farmers, who 
still give the Southwest its dominant 
industry. We attempt to help them 
modernize their methods, introduce 
new crops, practice soil conservation, 
and improve their lot generally.” 

To accomplish this three-pronged 
program, Mr. Till has built up an 
organization comprised of trained 
trafic representatives who have an 
intimate background in both industry 
and railroading. All members of the 


organization are thoroughly familiar 
with the natural resources and indus- 
trial possibilities of the Southwest, 
but an organization of this kind needs 
specialists as well as informed con- 
tact men, Mr. Till believes. Con- 
sequently, his staff includes a trained 
research man, an agricultural special- 
ist, and a consulting geologist. 

“We place great emphasis on re- 
search,” Mr. Till points out. “This 
research roughly can be divided into 
two classes: specific and general.” 

The specific research is a study of 
immediate problems of an individual 
industry involved. It includes studies 
of freight rates, raw materials, prices, 
labor, fuel, power, markets, distribu- 
tion costs, and similar factors on 


PICTURE OF A YEAR'S SALES: City figures on this map of part of the Katy 
Lines show industries sold onto the system during 1946. Total for that year: 240 
plants delivering 55,000 cars of “new" freight annually. Katy selling pays and pays. 


which the wise industrialist bases his 
final decision in choosing a plant site. 

The general research includes 
studies of the Southwest’s raw prod- 
ucts, natural resources and agricul- 
tural products so that the availability 
of a specific raw product or a similar 
component can be used as an induce- 
ment to attract industry. This re- 
search is exceedingly helpful to indus- 
try in finding the proper location for 
a new plant or to an established in- 
dustry desiring to expand its present 
facilities. 

‘To function properly,” Mr. Till 
adds, “it is absolutely necessary that 
our organization cooperate closely 
with all other departments of the 
railroad. Almost every development 
calls for work in conjunction with 
several other departments. Our <Ad- 
vertising Department aids in prepara- 
tion of literature and national adver- 
tising to attract inquiries and explain 
our purpose. Our Legal Department 
is often consulted in the matter of 
leases, options, etc. The Engineering 
Department aids in surveys, platting, 
maps and dozens of other ways. The 
Operating Department constructs 
switches and spurs, carries out the 
actual moving of materials or prod- 
ucts. The Auditing Department aids 
us on financial matters. It is only by 
working together in close depart- 
mental harmony that the desired re- 
sult can be achieved—more business 
for the Katy.” I. 

When queried as to where his de- : 


. . pra 
partment obtains its many leads on j 
° ° ° ° ° SC1\ 
industries looking for sites, Mr. Till To 
smiles blandly. ‘Most trades and pro- nai 


fessions have their secrets,” he says. J 4,1, 
“Tf the business of Industrial Devel- 


Ae Inst 
opment has such a secret, it is where § ¢,,, 
and how to find prospects. Naturally, F »,,. 
some methods are obvious. Adver- f },,. 
tising, for example.” 

The railroad, Mr. Till points out, 
has done extensive advertising in such } ” 
national magazines as Fortune, Busi- “ 


ness Week, United States News, Na- §°?? 
tion’s Business, Newsweek, and ‘8 
Time, as well as business papers, “y 
newspapers, and sectional publica- 
tions. In addition, the Katy has, from \ 
time to time, published its own tere 
brochures containing illustrations and §*® 
factual data about the greater South- 
west. National and foreign distribu- § 
tion of these brochures has resulted 
in many inquiries from interested in- 
dustrialists, a large percentage 0! 
whom have been moved to Katy rails. 


the 


The Katy’s industrial men read inte 
business magazines closely for leads; T 
cultivate on-line Chambers of Com § ma; 
merce and bankers, and enjoy full inte 
cooperation of the railroad’s trafic Bi of 


representatives who maintain offices 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


650,000 EMPLOYEES 


MILLIONS OF TELEPHONE USERS 


730,000 STOCKHOLDERS 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF MANAGEMENT 
IN THE BELL SYSTEM 


I, USED TO BE that the owncrs of 
practically every business were them- 
slves the managers of the busincss. 
Today, as far as large businesses are 


concerned, a profound change has 
taken place. In the Bell System, for 
instance, employee management, up 


fom the ranks, and not owncr manage- 


ment, is responsible for running the 
business. 


This management has been trained 
for its job in the American idcal of 
‘spect for the individual and equal 


| Opportunity for each to develop his tal- 


tuts to the fullest. A little thought will 


bring out the important significance of 
mile facts. 


Manz igement is, of course, vitally in- 
terested i in the success of the enterprise 
it manages, for if it doesn’t succeed, it 
will lose its job. 


So far as the Bell System is con- 
ccmed, the success of the enterprise 
depends upon the ability of manage- 
tient to carry on an essential nation- 


wide telephone service in the public 
interest, 


This responsibility requires that 
mani igement act as a trustee for the 
interest of all concerned: the millions 
6f telephone users, the hundreds of 


thousands of employces, and the hun- 
dreds of thousands of stockholders. 
Management necessarily must do the 
best it can to reconcile the interests 
of these groups. 


Of course, management is not infalli- 
ble; but with its intimate knowledge 
of all the factors, management is in a 
better position than anybody clse to 
consider intelligently and act equit: ibly 
for cach of these groups—and in the 
Bell System there is every incentive for 
it to wish to do so. 


Certainly in the Bell System there is 
no reason either to underpay labor or 
overcharge customers in order to in- 
crease the “private profits of private 
employers,” for its profits are limited 
by regulation. In fact, there is no reason 
whatever for mz inagement to exploit or 
to favor any one of the three great 
groups as against the others and to do 
so would be plain stupid on the part 
of management. 


The BUSINESS Cannot succeed in the 
long run without well-paid employees 
with good working conditions, without 
adequate returns to investors who have 
put their savings in the enterprise, and 
without reasonable prices to the cus- 


tomers who buy its services. On the 
whole, these conditions have been well- 
met over the years in the Bell System. 
Admittedly, this has not been and 
is not an easy problem to solve fairly 
for all concerned. However, collective 
bargaining with labor means that la- 
bor’s point of view is forcibly presented. 
What the investor must have is deter- 
mined quite definitely by what is re- 
quired to attract the needed additional 
capital, which can only be obtained in 
competition with other industries. 


Awp in our regulated business, man- 
agement has the responsibility, to- 
gether with regulatory authorities, to 
see to it that the rates to the public 
are such as to assure the moncy, credit 
and plant that will give the best pos- 
sible telephone service at all times. 

More and better telephone service at 
a cost as low as fair treatment of em- 
ployees and a reasonable return to 
stockholders will permit is the aim and 
responsibility of management in the 
Bell System. 


WALTER S. GIFFORD, President 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


the Nation’s principal 
cities. In addition, Katy manage- 
ment, from Mr. Morfa and Mr. 
Fraser down, has contributed much 
to the success of the department 
through personal contacts with bank- 
ers and businessmen of the Nation. 

Most of the spade-work on a new 
industrial prospect is done by MIr. 
Till himself, who travels almost con- 
tinuously. After the first contact is 
made, however, and the prospect 
shows definite interest, Mr. ‘Till calls 
in one of his five “Territorial” assist- 
ants. These assistants get their name 


n most of 


from the fact that the railroad is 
divided into five districts or terri- 
tories. ‘They are the Katy’s district 
sales managers. Each of these men 
is thoroughly familiar with, and well 
known in, his particular territory. 
Each knows the bankers, the real 
estate men, the  storekeepers, the 
farmers, the Chamber of Commerce 
officers and the men on the street. He 
is able to give any facts an indus- 
trialist may want about a site in a 
given area. 

“These men are specialists, well 
trained and experienced in their 


YOU NEED HELP TOO! 
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The 1947 Consumer Analysis shows what 3,000 St. Paul families 
think about your product and 1,553 others. 


This 176-page analysis is available now. 


copy today! 


Write for your FREE 


it will be helpful if you moke your request on your business letferheed. 
National Advertising Department 
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work,” Mr. Till says. “They are 
sales technicians, and their remunera- 
tion is as good or better than that 
for similar positions in other indus. 
tries or organizations.” 

The department’s agricultural spe. 
cialist works directly with the farmer. 
the county agent and the various agri- 
cultural organizations ( Federal, state. 
county and civic) in developing new 
and diversified crops in a given area, 
and lending knowledge to improve 
production and widen markets. Re. 
cently the Katy, in conjunction with 
the Second National Bank of Hous 
ton and various farm agencies, spon- 
sored a special “Soil Conservation 
Train.” This train visited five lead- 
ing agriculture areas of North Texas, 
studying conservation methods and 
preaching the gospel ,of better soils 
and better crops by proper methods. 

What executives have to be sold 
before they will locate their proposed 
plants on Katy tracks? Again Mr. 
Till’s bland smile. 


Sells Everyone 

‘That depends on several things,” 
he points out. “Often we have to sell 
nearly everyone. This is particularly 
true if the projected plant is for pro- 
duction purposes. In such-an instance 
we have to convince everyone from 
the chairman down, including the 
engineers. You see why it is so im 
portant that our research and prep- 
aration be so carefully done. We 
must have facts which are facts—not 
a bulk of material based on imagina 
tion or mental fabrication. 

“If the proposed move or construc: 
tion is to be a distributing plant, the 
sales chief is usually our most impor: 
tant prospect. He often has a voice 
in other cases, too. In fact, in about 
half the companies we have sold ont: 


es 


‘Sabie ecient 


RKO 
OK’s the pulps: 


12,750,000 movie-goers, 
reached by Popular, are 
your prospects, as well.Get 
the complete story of pulp 
fiction magazines today. 
You'll ok them, too. 


7™HE Popular 
Fiction Group 
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i SELL Scctive 


ADV E RTISIN G MEDIA 
...that helps sell goods 


Manufacturers (and their agencies) know 
that quick, efficient distribution of goods is 
imperative in order to maintain high pro- 
ductive capacity. They have learned to use 
media that go directly and exclusively to 
the buyer audience interested in their 
product. 


During the first nine months of 1947 Haire 
Merchandising Publications ran 9081 pages 
of advertising—a GAIN of 681 pages over 
the same period last year. The reason is: 
advertisers are convinced that Haire Pub- 
lications give buyers what they NEED and 
WANT. 


Each Haire magazine is the authority and 
leader in its field, with a roster of PAID 
subscribers who control the major buying 
power in that specific market. 


Avoid waste of time, effort and money... 
choose the Haire Specialized Publication 
that covers your field .. . the SELL-ective 
advertising medium that helps sell your 
product. 


MORE effective because 
they're MORE SELL-ective 


MSIE ec. 
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our lines, the sales chief has had 
major voice in the move.” 

A specific instance in which the de- 
partment followed through from lead 
to location to production? Mr. ‘Till 
gives as an example a water heater 
manufacturer. 

In October, 1945, Mr. Till’s de- 
partment heard of a water heater 
manufacturer on the West Coast who 
was looking for a location ‘‘some- 
where” in the territory served by the 
M-K-T. The Katy’s West Coast 
representative called on the prospect. 

His report to Mr. Till’s office, 
received in less than a week, gave 
the Development Department a tar- 
get to shoot at. The prospect wanted 

location in southern Illinois or in 
the St. Louis area. His raw products 
were — at Gary, Ind., and 
Granite City, Ill. He wanted a one- 
story, car-floor-height building, 20,- 
000 to 40,000 square feet, saw-tooth 
construction, with siding in! 

Industrial Department investiga- 
tion proved that there was no such 
building available, either in St. Louis 
or vicinity. Correspondence between 
the office and the prospect was heavy. 


The Katy suggested the manufac- 
turer build his own building, and 
offered several sites. “The manutac- 
turer said that building costs were 
prohibitive. Mr. ‘Till’s office, un- 


daunted, dug deeper, 

In June, 1946, the manufacturer 
was convinced that a location in 
Dallas, or close to it, would do. He 
agreed that he was willing to either 
buy or lease a building. 

‘The territory was combed thor- 
oughly, but no building was found 
which met with every requirement of 


the manufacturer. In October, 1946, 
the manufacturer, now thoroughly 
sold on the area, decided that he 


would build his own building. Mr. 
‘Till’s department staff contacted util- 
ity companies, obtaining figures on 
gas, power, etc. They worked out 
details of construction costs. They 
took a representative of the manu- 
facturer on a tour of the sites which 
were available and suitable. 

Then they showed the representa- 
tive a building in a small town not 
far from Dallas. It was available at 
a reasonable price. The manufac- 
turer snapped it up. 

Two months later 22 cars of ma- 
chinery and materials destined for the 
new water heater plant rolled over 
Katy tracks. 

“But our service does not 
with the finding of a location,” Mr. 

Pill emphasizes. “Our staff went all- 
out for that manufacturer. They con- 
tacted the power company about the 
elevating of some power lines; the 


stop 


telephone company about the insralla- 
tion of telephones; city engineers 
about drainage; the city secretary for 
franchise on construction work; the 
city attorney on various legal matters, 
To top it off our representative ar- 
ranged a luncheon at which the presi- 
dent of the new heater company was 
the guest. At this luncheon the man- 
ufacturer met the city officials, civic 
leaders, and business and industrial 
heads. In a talk, he explained the 
details of the establishing of his plant. 

“What was the result?’ Mr. Till 
answers his own question. ‘The man- 
ufacturer obtained a plant and loca- 
tion he wanted; the city obtained a 
new industry which gave employment 
to approximately 50 more _bread- 
winners; the Katy obtained a new, 
steady customer.” But it had taken 
nearly a year of selling and servicing, 

That kind of railroad selling, with- 
in the last year has brought to Katy 
Lines new or expanded industries of 
wide variety .. . all of them building 
trafic—the life blood of any railroad. 


FITS A MAN'S POCKET 


You can make a sales tool even 
more useful to the salesmen by re 
ducing its size and weight. This 1s 
just what The Mutual Benefit Life 


Insurance Co., Newark, N. J., has 
done with its 10-year-old ‘“Anala- 
graph.” 


Fitting a man’s pocket, in a 6 by 
914-inch leather case, and weigh- 
ing only 17 ounces, the new “Anala- 
graph” replaces a heavy leather brief 
case model, measuring 14 by 15 inches 
and weighing over three pounds. 

The “Analagraph” is a device ent 
bling the salesman to show in grap 
form a prospect’s income, his expensés, 
and to help the prospect plot the 
amount of income which he desiré 
during his lifetime. 
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‘Twas the night ite 

before Christmas 

...and where 
will you be? 


@ The average sales manager spends more than 75 
days a year away from his office—and away from his 
home. To meet all the demands of his sales territories, 
he’d spend even more time than that—if the pressure 
of home office work would let him. 

Company ownership of the 4-place Beechcraft 
Bonanza reduces travel time by two-thirds. Waiting 
around in strange cities to suit the conveniences of 
hard-and-fast transportation schedules is out. You go 


and come when you’re ready, and use the time you 


the Air 


Beechcrafts are 
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save profitably. Besides being the most efficient way 
to travel, it’s a comfortable, non-fatiguing way of 
getting places fast. The Bonanza’s operating costs 
are surprisingly low, too—as little as 1¢ per passen- 
ger mile. 

Evaluate company-owned air transportation for 
yourself. Get in touch with your nearest Beechcraft 
distributor for facts, figures and case histories that 
show how American business is profiting daily from 


Bonanza transportation. 


Fleet of American Business 


Built for Business 


Sound-proofed—quiet as an open-window car at 55! 


Four luxuriously comfortable seats. 


172 mph cruising; 750 mile range. 
Fully equipped—radio, lights, flaps, etc. 
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s Greetings 


from Thomas Benton, Al Hailparn, and E-F... 


Albert Hailparn, E-F executive vice-president 
...in the spring of 1944 was Captain Hailparn, 
USAAF, home on leave, and having a busman’s 
holiday in the office. As the only art connoisseu 
in the Company, he was delegated to find some 
non-commercial art suitable for the E-F annual 
Gift print... But 1944, you remember, was a 
year of D-Days, doubts, dread, casualty lists, 
shortages, and events more memorable than 
Christmas and the Gift print wasn’t printed. 

And now for the first time in four years, 
paper and press time permit the production of the 
Thomas Benton selected in 1944 by Captain (nou 
Mr., and Al to his friends) Hailparn. .. who 


herewith accounts for his selection... 


66The usual ‘Tobacco 
Road’ subjects painted by 
Thomas Benton have always 
been macabre and depressing 


to me— something to look at 


and forget fast... 
“That afternoon in 1944, shopping art 
galleries, | was mentally a GI Joe, very fed 
up with a war that showed no 
signs of ending. The 


uncertain sky, the lush meadow grass, the 
peach trees pink and white, the exuberance 
of the horse and the boys. the luminiscent 
quality of the paint...all made ‘Spring 
Tryout’ seem like a glimpse of a simple, 
naive, gay, almost forgotten world, pretty 
wonderful and far away. 

“Tt also occurred to me that the painting 
was the only happy Benton I had ever seen. 
And after three years | still like it more than 
any other Benton I have ever seen.?9 

So it is our pleasure this holiday season 
to be able to offer with our best wishes... 
a faithful reproduction in full color of 
“Spring Tryout’, lithographed with loving 
care by craftsmen who do care. ‘The print 
is 30!» by 24'4 inches, and a collector’s item. 
If you are not on our lists and would like a 
copy, please let us know. 

EINsON-FREEMAN Co., Inc. . . . not-always 
non-commercial Lithographers, Starr & Borden 
Aves., Long Island City, N. Y.... with offices 
in Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Dallas, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Atlanta, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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were SaNdmaster, a product of 
The Guilford Manufacturing Co.., 
makes it easy to carry sand for use 
on slippery driveways, roads, side- 
walks and other winter trouble 


spots. It is a canvas container with 


SANDER IS CONVENIENT 
winter creates hazards for the motorists 


and pedestrians. The bag holds 25 Ibs. 


wherever 


a long pouring neck and conven- 
ient handles. ‘Vhe bag is sturdily 
constructed and will hold approxi- 
mately 25 pounds of sand. ‘The 
spout is equipped with a tie string 
to keep sand from spilling when 
not in use. 


“«* bottle holder jor baby is 
being manufactured by Lyndhurst 
Plastics Co. At baby’s pleasure, 
the bottle, kept firmly in place by 
the clamp on the holder which 
rests on the mattress of the crib, 
moves to either side or up and 
down at the slightest pressure. An 
adjustment in height may be made 
without removing the bottle from 


the infant’s mouth by simply lift- 
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... Coming your way 


ing the clamp and twisting the 
base. Because the holder takes the 
full weight of the bottle, no pillow 
propping is necessary, and the bot- 
tle cannot sag against baby’s 
mouth, nor hamper baby’s head or 
body movements. ‘The holder is 
color-fast. It is available in blue 
or pink Forticel plastic. 


ssees Vu-graph, a unique type of 
overhead projector, has been de- 
veloped by the Charles Beseler 
Co., manufacturers of opaque pro- 
jectors. It allows the operator or 
speaker to tace the audience. An- 
other feature of this projector is 
that it affords a large size (7” x 
7”) horizontal, fully exposed pro- 
jection stage upon which = any 
transparent material may be placed 
and projected. Opaque material is 
projected in silhouette. ‘The appa- 
ratus is usually placed upon the 
lecture table from which it projects 
the image to a screen placed on a 
wall at the rear of the speaker. 
Not only is it possible for the 
speaker to face his audience, but 
the accessibility of the projection 
stage permits him to point, under- 
score, write or draw on the mate- 
rial projected. He also can change 
his own slides or copy and, with 
the aid of specially prepared films, 
develop problems on the apparatus 
as they are being projected. ‘hese 
specially prepared films are avail- 
able and permit either white on 
black background reproductions or 
the reverse. ‘The films are said 
to be priced so inexpensively that 
they can be discarded after use as 
so much scrap paper. ‘They can 
also be preserved by mounting in 
specially prepared card holders, 
facilitating handling in projecting. 


BABY'S HELPER: Gad- 
get for holding Junior's 
bottle may be fastened 
firmly to the mattress. 
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RESEARCH PEOPLE 


Hammond's BUSINESS SURVEY 
ATLAS of the United States. A tre- 
mendous work-saver in outlining terri- 
tories, routing salesmen, establishing 
quotas, recording sales figures, re- 
ferring inquiries to proper agents, 
planning campaigns. 

With special colored china-marking 
crayons (supplied with Atlas) mark 
and record right on the cellophane 
coated Outline Maps and Tabulation 
sheets. When changes occur wipe out 


markings with dry-cloth, Always an 
up-to-date-picture before you. 


168 pages of maps. Two of every 
state—one packed with detailed in- 
formation—the other, the cellophane 
coated Outline Map, showing all 
county lines and towns over 1000. 
Also special sales record sheet; popu- 
lation indexes; Airway, Railway and 
Highway maps with mileages. 


Ring-bound between tough Maroon 
leatherette stiff covers, 1234x1034”. 
Opens flat for easy reference and 
marking. $12.50 each. 


EXAMINE FREE 
RETURN IF DISSATISFIED 


C. S. Hammond & Co. 
311 E. 63rd St., New York 21, N.Y. 


Let me take a 10-day look at this 
Business Survey Atlas. If it's all you 
say it is I'll remit $12.50. If not I'll 
send it back and owe you nothing. 
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AIR-TRAVEL PROMOTION—Built for Capital Airlines, the exhibit has 
a moving table and an airplane which lands and takes off. Table has minia- 


tures of cities on Capital routes and as it moves plane rises and lands at 
each of the cities. Designer: Joseph E. Butler, Airtronic Research, Inc. 


PREMIUM TIE-IN—Canada Dry, licensee bottlers of Spur cola, offers a 

plastic bowl with six-bottle carton of Spur—a verified 89-cent value for WONDER BOW! 
53 cents. W. H. Reinhardt, art director at Canada Dry, designed the dis- 
play. Easel-mounted cards were produced by J. M. Haas Lithograph Co. 


LIGHT HUMOR TOUCH—In the window set-up promoftin 
Ehret's Extra Beer the fearful picnickers evidently are unawat 
that a billboard with a vivid red background offers no refug 
from a pawing, snorting champion. Also featured is jumbo-st 
bottle label. Designed and manufactured by Einson-Freeman (: 


Buy Bulbs Like es $e 
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| COMBINATION UNIT—The shipping carton itself is so “ 
Z| signed as to serve as a counter display merchandiser. Sylva" 
= \ Electric Products Inc. developed it to help dealers up sales.’ 
= contains an assortment of 120 of the most popular size bu" 
\ Ao packaged in the company's Handy-5-Packs. It is easily set # 
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EVERCORD DECALS 


Thousands of firms save time, money... and find new 


me profit with Meyercord Decals. These washable, durable 
o, nN decalcomania transfers are easily applied on every 
p type of commercial surface. They can be economically 
[= produced in any size, color, or design. Decide now to 
¥ lastingly identify, advertise and decorate your product 


with Meyercord Decals! 
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World's Lorgest Decal Manufacturer 
For Data, 5923 ‘W LAMEST. a= *---- =i CHICAGO 44 ILL 
Free Counsel, or 
Literature, write Dept. 42-12 


ADVERTISE - IDENTIFY - DECORATE . . . WITH MEYERCORD DECALS 
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Association Campaign 


Through the American Gas Asso- 
ciation, the country’s gas industry has 
started its 12th year of national ad- 
vertising with a program budgeted to 


a 12 months’ total expenditure of 
_—— 
si 2) 
a 
Ch) 
<a ) 
ae ae : 


"MISS FLAME" flashes across the coun- 
try for 63 gas utilities subscribing for her 
service via the American Gas Association. 


$700,000 supplemented by advertis- 
ing amounting to $3,500,000 antici- 
pated from utility companies and 
appliance manufacturers. 

J. J. Quinn, vice-president of the 
Boston Consolidated Gas Co., who 
has been named chairman of the As- 
sociation’s National Advertising Com- 
mittee, states that in starting the new 
season the campaign for the final 
quarter of 1947 comprises full-page 
and half-page advertisements in Life, 
The Saturday Evening Post, The 
American Ilome, Better Ilomes and 
Gardens, Ladies’ Llome Journal, Me- 


Call's Magazine, Woman's Home 
Companion, Collier's, The American 
Weekly, Good llouseke ping, Wom- 
ans Day, The Family Circle Maga- 


zine and Sunset Magazine. 

“Insertions during this period,” he 
says, “will total 39, with an aggre- 
gate ot 106,809,000 circulation for 
the insertions. Home _ economics, 
architectural and trade publications 
are also included on the schedule.” 

The advertisements in the cam- 
paign for the new automatic 
highlight nine specific 
which an Elmo Roper 


ranges, 
advantages 
survey ot 
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housewives revealed as “most desired” 
features for modern cooking. ‘The 
theme of the campaign is “Gas Has 
Got It,” and major stress is given 
to the automatic features of the new 
gas ranges. 

One advertisement, for example, is 
headed: “Gas ranges first gave you 
smokeless broiling, heat-controlled 
simmer burners, table-top de- 
signs—NOw see the superb new gas 
ranges that offer the greatest cooking 
advances of the age!’ The body of 
the copy features and illustrates “new 
automatic new super-speed 
broilers, new ease of cleaning—new 
cooking triumphs.” 

One advertisement features a 
Magic Chef model, another a Hard- 
wick range, etc. in turn. All stress 
that the new automatic ranges played 
up in the campaign are built to “CP” 
standards. 

Widespread 
being accorded the 
ultilities in many parts of the coun- 
try. For instance, the Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Co. is running a week- 
ly quarter-page advertisement in sev- 
eral newspapers using copy. similar 
to the national advertising but 
“signed” with its own name instead 
of that of the Gas Association. Some 
of this copy is tied in with neighbor- 


ovens, 


controls, 


cooperation is 
campaign by gas 


tie-in 


hood coeperating gas dealers and 
their communities, names and _tele- 


numbers are listed in one. 
one-inch spaces adjacent to 


phone 

column, 

the big display advertisement. 
Another type of tie-in being used 


is by the range makers. For example, 

Glenwood Range Co., ‘Taunton, 
Mass., is advertising its own range 
—made to “CP” standards—in Bos. 
ton newspapers with its own dealers 
cards” grouped around the main 
copy. 

It is anticipated that the gas util- 
ities will spend $2,100,000 in local 
support, according to Mr. 
while range marmutacturers will 
vertise nationally to a total of S$l- 
400.000, 

“The campaign is ot such a char- 
acter,” he said, “that its full effective. 
ness cannot be achieved without local- 
izing the national story in news 
papers. We _ confidently expect 2 
larger volume of such advertising 
than we have had since 1941 when 
the American public purchased 2- 
278,000 gas ranges.” 


Quinn 


One-Medium Shot 


The latest issue ot Grocery Edi- 
tions of Chain Store Age 
+8-page insert in colors of 
& Co. The issue features editorially 
a 64-page Meat Annual, and_ the 
Armour insert ties in with that theme 
by presenting the “Armour Retail 
Dealer Sales Manual.” 

The copy presents selling ideas on 
the retail merchandising of fresh and 
smoked meats, poultry, canned meats 
dairy and other Armour products. 

An extra run of the insert is ena 
bling Armour & Co. to use the Sales 
Manual as a direct-mail piece to its 
many thousands of dealers outside 
the chain store field. 


carries a 
Armour 
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GOOD FELLOWS getting together for the first ¢ims °a the advertising history 
of Hiram Walker, Inc. Except for this double-spread, full-color holiday adver- 


tisement appearing in national magazines, 


each brand campaigns separately. 
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Under these fine pines will go lots of 


—_ 


nice things. Greater Cincinnatians buy 


scads of pretty and useful trinkets 


and gadgets. Oh, moola! 


Member of the American Newspaper Advertising Network 
Owners and Operators of Radio Stations WKRC and WCTS 


HULBERT TAFT, President and Editor-in-Chief 
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This is a Christmas tree. It's one tree 

° the woodman won't spare; we'll be needing 
” carloads of needle-shedders in Greater 
Cincinnati come the twenty-fifth. 
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Your products will be under these trees 
7 ~ . > 9° é ° 
too, if you go along with St. Nick's pick: 
° Cincinnati and the Times-Star. It's a 
e top-of-the-chimney combination. 
* 
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TIMES-STAR 
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One Way to 
Judge a Farm Paper! 


$33523252222825222 52222222: 


One way to judge a farm paper is by its advertising pa- 
trons. Here are a few of The Weekly Kansas City Star’s ad- Fi 
vertisers selected from various categories to indicate the 
wide acceptance of The Weekly Star as a means of address- 
ing Midwestern farmers: 


Wabash Railroad 

American Ass’n of Railroads 
Sheffield Sieel 

A. Y. McDonald Mfg. Co. 
DeKalb Agricultural Ass’n 
Garst & Thomas Hybrid Corn Co. 
American Trucking Ass’n 
Portland Cement Ass’n 
Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Columbian Steel Tank 

Hardie Spray Equipment 
Baker Water Systems 


Allis-Chalmers 

John Deere 
International Harvester 
J. I. Case 

Standard Oil 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Co, 
Skelly Oil 

Butler Mfg. Co. 
Keystone Steel & Wire 
Fruehauf Trailers 
Staley Feeds 

Purina Feeds 


S35228282222 
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Nutrena Feeds 
Fleischmann’s Yeast 
Clorox 

Soilax 

Carey Salt 

Cupples Jars and Rubbers 
Cudahy 

Wilson 

Chevrolet 

RCA 

Servel 

Perfection Stove 

U. S. Rubber 
Missouri-Pacific Railroad 
Burlington Railroad 
M-K.-T Railroad 

Kansas City Southern Lines 


Che Weekly Ransas City Star. 


LARGEST FARM WEEKLY CIRCULATION IN AMERICA 


Dempster Water Systems 
Dyanshine 

Camel 

Chesterfield 

Philip Morris 

Prince Albert Tobacco 
Simoniz 

Quaker Oats and Feeds 
Horse & Mule Ass’n 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Ass’n 


Milking Shorthorn Society 
American Hereford Ass’n 
American Aberdeen-Angus Ass’n 
American Hampshire Sheep Ass’n 
Sears Roebuck 
Montgomery Ward 
Vise-Grip Wrenches 


436.422 Paid-in-Advanee Subseribers 
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TIN PRINT: brilliantly lithographed  sur- 
faces sell metal containers which offer prod- 
uct protection against shelf deterioration. 


Oklahoma 

The initial advertisement of the 
1947-48 industrial development cam- 
paign of the Oklahoma State Plan- 
ning and Resources Board has just 
broken and, according to Clarence 
Burch, chairman, is an innovation in 
state directed promotion for indus- 
trial expansion. 

Featuring testimonials from nation- 
al industries that have already moved 
major factories or branches to the 
State, the first advertisement con- 
tains a statement from C. R. Smith, 
chairman of the board of directors 
of American Airlines, citing four ma- 
jor reasons why that company estab- 
lished operational headquarters in 
Oklahoma. 

One of the chief reasons, accord- 
ing to Mr. Smith’s statement, is the 
recent revision of Oklahoma's cor- 
porate structure favoring industries 
trom a legal and tax standpoint and 
which reason will be played up in 
the remainder of the campaign. 

The advertisements, scheduled to 
appear monthly, are staggered in such 
national publications as Fortune, 
Time, Newsweek, Business Week and 
Nation's Business. Newspapers will 
also be used, specifically, The Nex 
York Times, The Wall Street Jour- 
nal, Chicago Journal of Commerce 
and the Chicago Tribune. 

_Mr. Burch says that as the research 
divisions of Planning and Resources 
Board completes studies, business pa- 
per campaigns will be released on 
Oklahoma’s advantages to specific in- 
dustries and that campaigns are being 
readied for magazines covering the 
glass, garment, manufacturing, paint 
and chemical industries. Other cam- 
Paigns will be prepared as_ specific 
sales stories for the State are readied. 
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Oklahoma was one of the first 
States to establish a planning board, 
passing its law authorizing such an 
agency in 1934. Current advertising 
is based upon extensive research pre- 
viously conducted on the State’s in- 
dustries, both existing and potential. 
The 1947 legislature, in addition to 
authorizing an expansion of Planning 
and Resources Board activities, also 
made an appropriation for national 
advertising to cover the 1947-49 
period, 

Oklahoma’s promotion of its indus- 


trial potentialities attracted wide- 
spread attention this past summer 
when a 15-car train carrying four 
cars of exhibits and 170 businessmen 
representing 62 Oklahoma cities 
visited east and midwestern industrial 
centers on a 17-day industrial tour. 
More than 6,000 industrial execu- 
tives visited the train, by personal in- 
vitation, during the tour. 

National advertising for the Okla- 
homa Planning and Resources Board 
is being handled by Erwin, Wasey 
& Co., Oklahoma City. 


GREAT INDUSTRIES ww tue 


Growing GREENSBORO MARKET 


ing Greensboro Market. 


Among the Nation's top 62, Pilot Life Insur- 
ance Co. with home offices in Greensboro 
has outstripped every company in the South 
and many in the Country by trebling their 
Insurance in force in the last decade 

mirroring the tremendous diversified indus- 


trial and agricultural activity of the Grow- 


O. F. Stafford 


President 


Exceeded only by Maryland of the 8 South 
Atlantic States and the District of Columbia, 


North Carolina's Total Retail Sales are $1,- 
569,256,000" . . . of which approximately 
one-fifth or $290,642,000* is concentrated in 
the Greensboro 12 County A. B. C. Retail 
Trading Zone. 
ty matched by only ONE other market in the 
TWO Carolinas. 


. . @ gigantic sales opportuni- 


1947 Sales Management Figures. 


rreensboro News and Record 


GREENSBORO, N.C. 
Represented by Jann & Kelley. Inc. 
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Mrs. Mary Margaret Slatt, right, R. L. Polk & Co. representative, interviewing one of 
the Spokane City Zone respondents, in the 1947 Polk survey of the Spokane Market. 
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OF THE SPOKANE MARKET 


In 1932 and again in 1936, the Market Re- 
search Division of R. L. Polk %& Co. conducted 
consumer surveys of Spokane and Inland Em- 
pire. Results were used extensively by scores of 
national and retail advertisers as the basis for 
lucrative advertising and sales campaigns in the 
Spokane Market. 


In the decade since the last Polk study, the 
Spokane district has taken great forward strides: 
Grand Coulee Dam has been completed, a great 
light metals industry built, other substantial 
industrial payrolls created. The area's buying 
income climbed from $400,000,000 to over a 
billion dollars; Retail Sales, from $230,282,000 
(in 1935) to $646,818,000 (in 1946). The 
Spokane Market has gained over 136,000 in 
population, which now exceeds 795,000. Cir- 
culations of the Spokane newspapers have more 
than kept pace with their fast-developing field. 
The combined daily circulation of The Spokes- 
man-Review and Spokane Daily Chronicle now 


exceeds 150,000 net paid each issue, while the CONSUMER ANALYSIS 
Sunday Spokesman-Review circulation 1s aver- Results of the 1947 R. L. Polk Survey ore being made 
aging over 120,000. available in booklet form. Copies will gladly be sem to 


interested executives. 


To supply consumer information accurately 
reflecting radically changed conditions, R. L. 
Polk was engaged to conduct a third survey even 
more complete and revealing than the two earlier studies. Based on an adequate cross-section 
of the Spokane City Zone and of the Inland Empire outside Spokane, the new Polk consumer 
analysis of the Spokane Market will provide advertising and sales executives, for months to 
come, with invaluable consumer statistics about this fast-growing market. 
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RESINITE 
SUPER HOSE 


Before wholesalers could have a product 
that would sell, Resin Industries knew it 
first must educate dealers and the pub- | 
lic on its new plastic garden hose. Then 
Resin would shift distribution to jobbers. 


Direct-to-Dealer Sales Strategy 
Brings Cheers from Wholesalers 


When plastic garden hose was 
manufactured during the war it was 
made of reject material and was 
regarded as a substitute, something 
that would pass with war. 

When the first vinyl plastic gar- 
den hose was ready for market, two 
years ago, executives of Resin In- 
dustries, Santa Barbara, Calif., knew 
that both the trade and the consumer 
would have to be shown what good 
plastic hose is like, its advantages and 
limitations, and why it is worth the 
higher retail price. 

One method might have been to 
enlist hardware wholesalers in the 
educational job, because the product 
carried a margin sufficient to permit 
the jobber to do introductory work. 
Instead, it was decided that the edu- 
cational work should be done at point 
of sale, by the manager directly with 
retailers who would work on a defi- 
nite plan. Also it was decided that 
the wholesaler should know, from 
the start, that this direct retail selling 
would terminate on a stated. date, 
and thereafter the retailer would be 
supplied through his regular whole- 
sale channel. 
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Resinite Super Hose is the post- 
war product of a company that gained 
experience in war work, making mili- 
tary essentials of vinyl elastomeric 
plastic. he hose is light. Fifty feet 
weigh nine pounds, one-third to one- 
half the weight of comparable size 
rubber hose. It is long lived because 
it does not oxidize in the sun, and is 
not affected by oil or acids. It does 
not rot, because no fabric is used in 
making it. Kinkiness in the wartime 
plastic hose has been eliminated; col- 
ors are used, instead of black, and its 
mirror-like interior offers so little re- 
sistance to water flow that it delivers 
more volume. 

The obvious retail outlet is through 
neighborhood hardware stores, nurse- 
ries, feed and seed stores, where gar- 
deners—amateur and _ professional— 
buy their supplies. But for two prin- 
cipal reasons specialized selling is 
considered necessary : 

First, the hose is made of new ma- 
terials with which consumer, retailer 
and wholesaler are unfamiliar. 
Resin Industries management believes 
that the advantages of hose made 
from this material can be effectively 


explained only by retail salespeople 
who have been shown its merits by 
experienced factory trained represen- 
tatives, and who can in turn demon- 
strate to the consumer. There is the 
“war substitute” idea to be dispelled 
in the gardener’s mind by salepeople 
who can prove that the new hose is 
entirely different. 

Second, the product is considerably 
higher in price than pre-war rubber 
hose. This higher price has to be 
justified by explanation of the supe 
rior qualities of vinyl plastic, by sales- 
people who thoroughly know what 
they are talking about. 

For various reasons—the raw ma 
terial situation, for example—the 
marketing plan was drawn up for the 
Pacific Coast region, and carried out 
by factory representatives, working 
directly with retailers. Wholesales 
were adivsed of the plan to transfer 
all distribution to them when suff 
cient consumer acceptance had beet 
built up by retailers. There wa 
never any 


and wholesalers watched the progres 
of the plan with keen interest. 
The main purpose in going direc 
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Look at the 


torial screening 


provides lor 


insurance! 
There are some 3.000.000 hus 
bands and fathers in Better 


Homes & Gardens families 
and fathers whose 


husbands 
big love is home, and whose 


big interest is to see that home 


is safe and happy. Is there any- 
body more likely to care about 


your insurance story than 


these men? 


nea 


_~s + 7 + 
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It is a well-established fact that some 
people live better than others. 
People who live better. want more, 


buy more, are a better market. 


If you can’t talk to all the people 
about your product it’s wise to 
talk to those who are the cream of 
the market. 

All this is rather elemental. But it is 
leading up to a point which many 
advertisers overlook. 

\ magazine’s circulation is a market. 
How good a market depends upon 
how intelligently that circulation is 
screened, 

Better Ilomes & Gardens screens for 
families, 
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Beller tomes 


It sereens for prosperous families — 
families with a lot of wants, and the 
means of satisfying them. 

It screens by focusing editorially 
100°% on service — articles of interest 
to these families who need a lot and 


and Gardens 


buy a lot. 
ovER 3.000.000 


It delivers 3,000,000 such families. CIRCULATIO,, 


3.000.000 circulation is big-league 
circulation. 


But when it is hand-picked for in- 
it comes mighty 


Attias Fist 
SOU Mayuslu 


terest and income 
close to being the best single market 


in the Lnited States. 


Get the whole story of “editorial 
screening from your BH&G 


representat ive. 
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to the retailer, instead of through 
normal wholesale channels, at the out- 
set, was because company executives 
believe that the major educational 
effort must be with the dealer—that 
he must be thoroughly convinced of 


MA 


LIGHT: 


selling 


Resin's literature makes __ its 


points with amusing cartoons. 


the merit and advantages of this kind 


of product. 


Wholesalers’ 


eral thousand 


salesmen, with sev- 
tems listed in their 
catalog, could not have conducted this 
Missionary ‘The product 
among many 
thousands of items they presented to 
the dealer. And it would have been 
necessary tor them to gather first- 
hand information, perhaps somewhat 
technical in nature, which would be 
known to a factory man. The latter’s 
explanation would also carry factory 
authority. 

The retailer and 
are the only ones in direct contact 
with the ultimate consumer. In most 
their regular cusomers rely 
on their judgment. ‘Therefore, if re- 
tail salespeople are convinced of the 
merit of the product, it is fairly cer- 
tain that their conviction and enthu- 
siasm will be passed on to the ulti- 
And that proved to 
be the correct sales strategy. 

The retail educational plan was in 
operation one vear, until October, 
1946, when distribution was placed 
exclusively through wholesalers. 

Basic in the plan was consumer 
advertising, mostly in one Pacific 
Coast home-owners magazine, Sunset 
Magazine , 
states, 


campaign. 


was just one more 


his salespeople 


Cases, 


mate consumer. 


widely read in western 
Copy stressed the features of 
the new garden hose—light weight, 
toughness, absence of kinking, colors, 
long life, weather immunity. The 
reader was directed to his local re- 
tailer, and also invited to write to 
the company. ‘The 
excellent, and each inquiry was fol- 
lowed up with the local retailer. The 
number of actual sales was almost 
beyond belief. company management 


response Was 
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reports, and they helped build dealer 
good-will, enthusiasm and coopera- 
tion. Also, one business paper, Hard- 
ware World, was used. Advertising 
is placed through the John M. Hard- 
away Advertising Agency, Santa 
Barbara. 

Several dealer helps were prepared, 
and the plan was outlined in a four- 
page folder which gave detailed sell- 
ing points for the product; showed 
that the profit margin was adequate 
for the special sales effort needed; 
reproduced some of the consumer 
advertising, and listed the available 
dealer helps. 

First, there was a three-color card- 
board display stand, for aisle or win- 
dow, designed to show the hose in 
different colors, and to explain it. 
Garden hose has long had an intro- 
vert tendency to get under the coun- 
ter, out in the back room, and this 
display stand put it in the spotlight 
as an interesting new technical prod- 
uct of the war. 

Second, an explanatory folder, en- 
velope size, supplied the retailer with 
unlimited quantity on request, for 
use in the store, and with 
spondence. 

‘Third, full use was made of the 
product tag, in addition to a vinyl 
decalcomania label on the hose itself. 
‘The tag is large, 8’x4+'4”. One side 
enumerates the outstanding charac- 
teristics of the product; the other 
gives the length and diameter of that 
particular piece, with engineering 
data such as weight, strength and 
capacity. ‘The product tag may well 
be the first, perhaps the only, piece 
of printed matter a consumer sees; 
therefore, it is likely to be kept for 
its information and is treated as a 
major item in the dealer advertising. 
It also carries the guarantee: replace- 
ment or money refunded should any 
piece of Resinite Super Hose prove 
unsatisfactory. 


corre- 


FULL-SIZE: Prospects quickly get the 
sales idea of the diameter of the hose. 


The training program for retail 
salespeople, supervised by factory rep- 
resentatives, is planned first of all in 
the matter of time—the minimum 
amount of study being required by 
retail personnel, an average of a cer- 


tain number of minutes. In that 
space of time the major selling points 
are covered and there are at least a 
half-dozen: 

1. Lightness, appreciated by men 
as well as women. 

2. Indestructibility of plastic com. 
pared with rubber and fabric. 

3. Non-kinking to meet criticisn 
of war-made plastic hose. 

+. Larger amount of water flow- 
ing in given time. 

5. Colors—green and yellow, as 
well as black, a definite sales attrac. 
tion. 

6. Guarantee of replacement or re- 
fund by manufacturer should the 
product prove unsatisfactory or de- 
fective. 

Important in successfully selling 
the hose is prompt handling of the | 


NON-KINKING: No confusion, Resin 


hose uncoils easily without knotting. 


relatively few claims which are made 
under the guarantee. Dealers are told 
that this guarantee is backed to the 
limit, without question or qualifica- 
tion. The dealer is advised to imme- 
diately replace any length of Resinite 
hose returned by a customer, no mat- 
ter what the reason, and this ' 
promptly replaced by the manufac- 
turer. Such handling of claims builds 
dealer confidence. 

Looking back nearly two years 
executives believe that their method, 
used to introduce an unfamiliar yet 
interesting product, greatly shortened 
the time usually required to estab- 
lish trade and consumer acceptance. 
and effective wholesale distribution. 
How long it might otherwise have 
taken to establish wholesale outlets 
first, and then find retail dealers whe 
would carry out consumer education. 
is of course not known. But it 5 
believed that it would have taken 
much longer, and would have beet 
more expensive in sales work ané 
advertising. 

The plan might have been mi 
understood by the trade, but this w* 
avoided by having a plan complete !" 
all details, and then making all the 
details clear to everybody, including 
the date for transfer to wholesale 
channels. 
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No. 8 of a Series of New York Subway Poster Designs. 


Subway Poster Designed by 


RICHARD FRANKLIN 
HARKER 
NEW YORK 


Harker studied with Grant 
Wood in 1930 and 1931. 
then at American Academy 
in Chicago. Well known on 
West Coast and Chicago 
for package and display dk 
sign but main interests are 
in poster work and general 
illustration. Moved to New 
York in 1946. 


You know its a barber pole 
COLOR tells you 


SUBWAY POSTERS 


Color makes it what it is... Without the color this wouldn’t be a barber pole... Subway posters 


show your product... in its real colors... the way it really looks ...so New Yorkers will notice it. . 
recognize it... instantly ... in dealers’ stores. Subway station posters strategically located within a few 
steps of thousands of retail outlets . . . offer a combination unique in New York: coLtor—all you want: 


REPETITION—26 times a month: COVERAGE—9 out of 10 New York adults are subway riders. 


NEW YORK SUBWAYS ADVERTISING COMPANY, INC.. 630 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK 20. N. fe 
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THE DAZOR FLOATING LAMP 


Certainly it seems like magic, the way sales curves rocket upward when Barnes & Reinecke 


styling puts dynamic new consumer appeal into any product. Actually, there’s no black 


art about the creative ability, technical skill, accumulated knowledge of future trends, 


and downright hard work that we apply to the job of designing for sales. 


Whether you make lipsticks or power shovels, Barnes & Reinecke specialists know how 


to apply their collective knowledge of merchandising, manufacturing techniques, and 


materials to deliver a design that’s styled right for sales, planned right for production. 


This Dazor Floating Lamp is one example of Barnes & Reinecke product 
styling. You'll find full-color pictures of many other products carrying the 
proudest names in American industry, in the new brochure we'll send on 


request. Write for it today. 


OUR 14TH GREAT YEAR « STAFF OF OVER 200 


BARNES & REINECKE, INC. 


DESIGNERS AND ENGINEERS 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Designing to Sell 


PLASTIC CHAMPAGNE BUCKET: Novel gift package 
is the translucent, emerald-green bucket Roma Wine Co. 
has designed. Made by the Cruver Manufacturing Co. 


EXOTIC PERFUME PACKAGE: Guerlain, Inc. is THE BARWA CHAIR: It may be rocked into a reclining position 
presenting Vol de Nuit perfume in a crystal flacon without danger of tipping over. It is of metal construction and 
encased in a suede-finished box with a zebra motif. has washable covers. Chair is being marketed by Barwa Associates. 


'948 STUDEBAKER COMMANDER: Redesigned grilles, front bumpers NURSERY LAMP: The plastic "Dozy Duck" 
and bumper guards are features of the new model. Also included in the gives forth a glareless glow. Comes with cord 
car's construction is a method of adjusting resiliency of front seats. and 7-watt bulb. Made by All-Plastic Corp. 
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NAMES! NAMES! It's personal. That's one reason Dodge sales- 
men keenly read their monthly bulletin; even help write it. They 


S 


4a > 


aaah 


« Robertson, Bostonsceccccssreennseccee 127.2 
+ Crawford, Bostotiecssceseseceernncsce 5. 


« Thompson, BulLalo..ssrecececveercecee 127.1 
» Kitchens, Atlarita...ccerecerncesreecs 127.0 
« Hayes, Atlamta..cecceeeecscceernccses 128.8 


Pittaburgn. oceecese-csees 


_use the ideas in it. It is a real stimulator and sales builder. 
It gives 200 scattered men a team feeling. Total cost: $800 a year. 


How to Mix a Meaty Sales Bulletin 


BY R. H. RAY © Asst. V-Pres. and Director of Sales Policy, F. W. Dodge Corp. 


Dodge does it by salting liberally with news, spicing zest- 


fully with cartoons, kneading in a measure of sifted sales 


experience, and studding freely with salesmen's names. 


What are the things that make 
salesmen’s bulletins good? We used 
to be bothered about that. We still 
don’t know all the answers. But in 
the past 18 months we have added 
a lot of punch to our “DR Straight 
Liner’ which goes monthly all over 
the Nation to our 200 men who sell 
Dodge Reports—a construction news 
service for contractors, building sup- 
ply people and other construction 
men, telling them who is going to 
build what, where and when. 
We &now our men read the “Straight 
Line:” now. That’s what we want. 
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We know they read it because we 
receive so much mail and comment 
from them about it. They contrib- 
ute ideas for it. They seldom did 
before. And when we make a mis- 
take in print about something, do 
they quarrel with us! We spend a 
little more money on these bulletins 
than we used to, but we feel it is 
money well spent. 

Good mechanical appearance is im- 
portant. We worked hard on that. 
In former days these bulletins were 
mimeographed sheets, a bit dusty- 
looking. That wasn’t good, no mat- 


ter what we said in them. No sales 
man can be expected to be interested 
in such things unless they have 4 
fresh, clear, easy-to-read look. So we 
changed the format, adding a little 
color inexpensively. 

Our bulletin became a 6-by-8-inch, 
cleanly typewritten booklet of 12 or 
16 white pages in a yellow cover. 
The name, “The DR_ Straight 
Liner,” with the “DR” boldly m 
red, occupies the upper half of the 
front cover. A pair of straight-across 
red and black rules separate the head 
from the typed table of contents. In- 
side, the top of each page carries the 
name, “The DR Straight Liner’— 
the “DR” still in red—above hair 
lines of black and red. That givé 
each page a “finished” look which 
seems to concentrate the eye on the 
page of copy typed below. 
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CONCENTRATE FOR PROFITS * CONCENTRATE FOR PROFITS * CONCENTRATE FOR PROFITS 


* CONCENTRATE 
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MUSICAL MEDIA METER 


Ask the man who runs one. He may have never written 
an advertisement, but he knows this musical media meter 
gives an infallible check on advertising results—right 
down to the last decimal point —every day. Furthermore, 
if he is selling your product, he can check your adver- 


tising results, too. 


Thousands of merchants in the many prosperous cities 
of Northeastern Ohio, who listen to these machines every 
day, will tell you that advertising in Cleveland will not 
sell your merchandise in their stores, because it is the local 


daily newspapers that make the local cash registers ring. 


The paper that rings them longest and loudest in 
Cleveland is The Press. with its top coverage and con- 


centration in the compact metropolitan Cleveland market. 


cant 
A SCRIPPS -HOWARD NEWSPAPER 
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1. Monotone 


One-color printing 


0 Two-color printing 


3. Cunit 


O 100 cubie feet of pulpwood 


O 100 reams of paper 
CO 100 tons of pulp 


Test your word knowledge 


Four-color process print ing 


of Paper and Printing 


2. Receptivity 


O How paper takes and holds ink 
0 How paper absorbs moisture 


llow paper receives coating 


Jeasons 
Greetings 


ever Se” F978 


4. Italic Type 
6 Type styled after Petrarch’s handwriting 
0 Type for printing only in Italian 
O Roman type 


ANSWERS 


] Monotone is the word to desig- 

nate one-color printing. Whether 
vou print in monotone or four-color 
letterpress, smooth, lustrous Level- 
coat* printing papers give faithful. 
life-like reproduction. Leveleoat is 


uniform —ream atter ream. 


? Receptivity or Ink Affinity is 
the term used to denote how 
printing paper takes and holds the 
ink. And you find this quality in a 
superlative degree in Leveleoat print- 


ing papers. Trv one of these fine coated 


papers for your next printing job. 
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evelcoal 


PRINTING PAPERS 


Levelcoat* printing papers 


3 Cunit is 100 solid cubic feet of 

pulpwood, And to get the best 
available pulpwood for Levelcoat. 
Kimberly-Clark cuts its own vast 
methods 


sprucelands by forestry 


Kimberly 
Clark 


RESEARCH 


are made in the following 
grades: Trufectt, Kimfectt, 
Multifectt and Rotofectt. 


that assure the constant high qual- 
itv of Leveleoat for vears to come. 


4 Italic Type is type styled in 
1501 after the handwriting of 
Petrarch, father of the sonnet. And 


TT.M.REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


1872 —SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF FINE PAPERMAKING —1947 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


from one of Petrarch’s sonnets comes 
this holiday wish for you—that 
“rich vour harvest of fair things may 
be” throughout the vear to come. 


KI 


oT: 
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Kimberly 
Clark 
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PRINTING PAPERS 


Distributed by 
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If our distributors cannot supply your immediate needs, we solicit your patience. There will be ample 
Levelcoat Printing Papers for your requirements when our plans for increased production can be realized. 
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KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION - 


122 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 17 
155 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO 4 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


8 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 3 
22 Marietta Street, N. W., ATLANTA 3 
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The front cover head and the head 
ot each page are printed in quantity 
every six months. All copy in the 
booklet is typed carefully and laid 
out with precision. We want to have 
fairly wide margins and plenty of 
‘air’ so that a page can be readily 
compassed by the reader's eye, the 
message written in short lines and in 
short paragraphs, all built down neat- 
ly for easy reading. 

We run a good many sales-point 
cartoons—which we get trom a serv- 
ice company—and even use photo- 
graphs. ‘These are pasted into the 
page layout along with the typed 
copy. Thus most of the work is done 
right in our ofice. Then the whole 
book is printed by the offset process. 

‘The cost is not too high. We run 
200 copies of each issue at a total 
mechanical and mailing charge of 
$48. Figuring in salaries and office 
time and the slight price of cartoons, 
we estimate ‘The DR _ Straight 
Liner’ costs us somewhere around 
SSOO a year. 

We issue it regularly, too. That, 
again, is an improvement over the 
past. It /ooks like something and it 
gets to our men every month. They 
expect it, and we don’t disappoint 
them. ‘That helps to make it impor- 
tant. 

But the content that goes into sales- 
men’s bulletins is the important thing. 
We think it keeps men on their toes 
if they know how they are doing, 
month by month, in relation to others. 
\We break this down in several direc- 
tions in order to have several leaders, 
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“FLYING FREIGHTER” 


SHIP VIA THE DELTA 


SCHEDULES: 
Lv. Atlanta 8:45 p.m. EST 
Ar. Cincinnati 11:07 p.m. EST 
= a Ar. Chicago 12:01 a.m. CST 
Lv. Chicago 1:00 a.m. CST 
Ar. Cincinnati 3:54 a.m. EST 
Ar. Atlanta 6:16 a.m. EST 
Lv. Atlanta 2:30 a.m. EST 
Ar Birmingham = 2:25,.a.m. CST 
Ar. Jackson 4:04 a.m. CST 
Ar. Dallas 6:46 a.m. CST 


Ar. Fort Worth 7:25 a.m. CST 
Lv. Fort Worth 12:01 p.m. CST 


Ar. Dallas 12:19 p.m. CST 
Ar. Jackson 3:26 p.m. CST 
Ar. Birmingham 5:04 p.m. CST 
Ar. Atlanta 7:20 p.m. CST 


New All-Cargo Service 


Across the South Added to AIR FREIGHT 


100 LB. RATES BETWEEN: 


Nightly Chicago-Atlanta Flights paca oA gap 

Cincinnati—Atlanta 4.55 

Atlanta—Chicago 6.55 

Delta “Flying Freighters” now give you extra service oe ' ee 

across the South, as well as to Chicago, Cincinnati and peeing aA at 

Atlanta. All-cargo planes now fly between Atlanta, a cag aad oi 5.05 
Birmingham, Jackson, Dallas and Fort Worth. careleg ale eae 

. Chicago—Jacksonville 9.45 


Air Freight also flies on all Delta passenger sched- 
ules. But the “Flying Freighters” are scheduled just for 
shippers convenience and can handle larger pieces up to 
41, x 414, x 8 feet. Pick-up and delivery service available 
at any Delta terminal. 


Delta Air Freight 
Takes a Load Off 


Rates start from 25 pounds, with only. one rate Your Mind 
above 100 pounds. All commodities travel at the same 
low rate on Delta. For full details, phone or write any 
Delta office or Air Freight Department, Delta Air Lines, w ™ 


Atlanta, Georgia. 
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not just one. On the inside front 
cover of Straight Liner—right up 
front—is a list of ‘“Top Notchers”’ 
for the month. These men are “Top 
Notchers” for (1) largest number 
of new contracts; (2) largest new 
contract; (3) highest percentage of 
cumulative quota. There’s a top man 
for each of these three objectives in 
each of our four regions. That puts 
}2 men right in the spotlight in each 
issue. 

Then, toward the back of the book, 
we publish about six pages of sales- 
men’s names. After setting forth the 
current standings of all district 
ofices—in percentages of cumulative 
sales quotas for the year to date— 
we list individual quota ratings of 
every man who made over 60% of 
quota. There often are valid reasons, 
in a business such as ours, why good 
men sometimes temporarily fall below 
60%. Therefore, we don’t embarrass 
them, when they do fall, by listing 
anybody who is under 60%. 

Also we list “New and Increased 
Renewal contracts, $500 and over,” 
giving the names of customers, the 
kinds of business they are in, the 
value of their contracts, and the name 
of our salesman. This adds another 
+) or 50 salesmen’s names to the 
contents of the book. 


Name in Print 


Everybody likes to see his name 
in print. That’s just human. The 
way we do it makes every one a 
marked man. That’s stimulating. 
And all these names in print help to 
tie our men up into a team, even 
though they’re scattered all over the 
Nation. That’s good for the company 
and the men. 

To concentrate further the con- 
tents of “Straight Liner’ on the 
names and personalities and achieve- 
ments of our salesmen, we try to run 
at least one story each month about 
what a particular man has done in 
the field. If he worked out a good 
idea and made it click, that helps 
others. Then, later, we publish com- 
ments from salesmen who tried the 
same idea. All the time we try to 


make “The DR Straight Liner” the 
salesmen’s own book, not the com- 
pany’s. That’s important, we think. 


Of course part of the content is 
given over to data we think will arm 
our men to meet buyer resistance— 
reports on building conditions, for- 
ward views of authoritative observers, 
and always a one-page signed message 
headed “From Dick Ray (with my 
Photogr: aph, because our advertising 
Manager, R. S$. Davidson, who com- 
Piles ‘Straight Liner,’ thinks it adds 
Personal touch).” 
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New advertising and sales promo- 
tional plans are promoted in “Straight 
Liner.” For instance, we are running 
a continuous campaign with a story 
in every issue showing the value of 
using our “ABC Sales Presentation”’ 
on prospective customers. It’s a stand- 
ard multigraphed booklet telling our 
sales story. It looks as if it had been 
typewritten especially for each pros- 
pect. The use of this presentation 
is climbing rapidly; our salesmen 
used twice as many last month as 
they used six months ago. 


Sales Contests 


Sales contests are boosted by stories 


about their progress, and the leaders 


are asked to write stories for 
“Straight Liner,” telling how they 
are able to sell so successfully. We 


always sign these stories in the man’s 
own handwriting and run his picture 
at the head if possible. 

The time and small amount of 
money spent in producing our sales 
bulletin, ““The DR Straight Liner,” 
has paid dividends in upping each 
salesman’s morale and knitting our 
entire sales organization into a single, 
cooperative group. 

Here is one example of the extra 
dividends this bulletin gives us. A 
salesman’s wife wrote to the editor 
questioning the sales standing shown 
for her husband. It turned out that 
she, as well as a considerable number 
of other salesman’s wives, read 
“Straight Liner” from cover to cover. 
That’s a really important dividend 
that we hadn’t counted on. 

It is my personal belief that a good 
national sales organization must be 
kept completely informed, not only 
about its own business. Also it 
should know what is going on over 
the entire sales front. 

The help that salesmen can give 
each other is invaluable. Our sales 
bulletin gives each man in our Dodge 
organization a better chance to ex- 
change information and learn from 
the others. Working together like 
this, they can produce more sales of 
our service. 

I can sum up the whole story of 
our “DR Straight Liner” in the 
words of one of our men: “The new 
Straight Liner gives me a real lift 
every month full of inspiration 
and information. I believe that I 
have actually sold more business since 
you started sending it to me.” 

When your men talk that way 
about your sales bulletins, you know 
you are registering. And sharp inter- 
est by your men drives you in the 
home office to make those bulletins 
good. It cuts both ways and that’s 
a healthy thing. 


b1 § éplach 
- mall cash 


It costs comparatively little to 
1 


advertise in THE ROTARIAN. 


I 
But it so happens that its 
250,000 subscribers are hand- 
picked es leadership in their 
iil and that they in- 
fluence ms thought and buying 
habits of millions of people. 


Reach one of them and you 
start circles of influence that 
radiate outwardly like those of 
rocks dropped into a mill pond. 


| 
Inshort:bigsplash—small cash. 
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ASK THE 
BRANHAM MAN 


« Why 


ao 


REACH THE | 


* The Post reaches the 
active, alert - minded 
half of Cincinnati— 
young, wide-awake 
readers who make space 
dollars produce greater 
results. 


incinnati 
Post 


REACHES 56x OF CINCINNATI 


Shop Talk 


Who Owns This Place, Anyway? Lloyd Hale, president ot 
the G. H. Tennant Co., Minneapolis, (industrial floor machines) 
has tossed off a bulletin to his sales force that merits some quotation, 
His argument: To keep the back door open, don’t use it! Excerpts: 


“After you have spent a day or two at a customer’s plant with the 
workmen in making an installation, you become well acquainted with 
the personnel and feel you know your way around the plant. You 
get on rather intimate terms with everyone. ‘Then, if you call back 
on the customer many times, you feel you are almost one of the 
organization. 


“This is an excellent basis to be on. However, there is something 
about the selling business that has a tendency to inspire men to take 


a little too much liberty at times. 


“Tl know this from our own experience—from seeing the reaction 
of management towards machinery installers, sales representatives 
and others who go in the back door and make themselves at home 
in our plant, rather than coming in through the front entrance at 
the reception desk. 


“NIany who take liberties are doing a real service in our p 
We are glad to see them; we would never scold them or tell them 
they would be showing better sense if they came in at the front door. 
But at the same time, we do feel a slight resentment when we find 
them wandering around, hunting for the man they want to see. 


} 


“Even though it may slow vou up slightly, it will never be to vour 
discredit to check in through the front entrance and the reception 
desk, unless you are specifically told by the top management not to 
do so. 


“In addition, you can often make helpful extra contacts in the 
organization by going in through the front office. 


“To me, the practice of going in the back door seems a little like 
walking into a friend’s or neighbor’s house without knocking. You 
may be on the best of terms; still, if conditions were reversed, 
wouldn't you prefer that he show you the courtesy of announcing 
himself ? 


“So, for the sake of courtesy and good-will, use the front door 
even though the back door is open. Such action will add to your 
dignity, and the dignity of your company and your profession.” 


Peace Offering: C. M. Dooley, director of consumer and market 
research for Owens-Illinois Glass Co., dropped in on us last week. We 
spent some time checking back and forth on the results of our inde- 
pendent consumer investigations of women’s likes and dislikes about pack- 
ages. SM's findings, through professional research organizations (National! 
Analysts did the most recent one), and O-l's studies through the Home 
Makers Guild of America, run almost on a dead parallel. 


Item of Interest: O-I, having tossed on its corporate pillow worry- 
ing about woman's dislike of metal pry-up closures for such foods as 
glassed fruits and vacuum-packed coffee, has come up with a plastic 
cap, very flexible, which can be used on any of these standard con- 
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tainers. The housewife opens the jar, throws away the metal top, and 
uses the plastic closure thereafter. It works like a charm... | tried 
one. | think they’ve got something. Hills Brothers will be among the 
first to test out distribution through their dealers. My forecast: A 
warm reception from the homemakers. 


Note from My Little Black Book: Now and then | cry 
quietly into a beer as I sit and listen to the bitter gripes of some 
protessional colleague who has just come back to his desk after a 
speaking engagement. 


With mixed emotions compounded of the shock of ingratitude, 
irritation at bumble-foot arrangements committees, and the inepti- 
tudes of mis-cast chairmen, he recounts the manhandlings to which 
speakers, poor souls, are so often subjected. 


The impolite and inconsiderate treatment of men who are giving their 
time and their talents—usually for free—to address professional groups, 
is so shameful that | blush when | write about it. Surely the utmost 
courtesy is called for on the part of Program Committees in their deal- 
ings with those who appear on their platforms. 


Last vear in Seattle | ran into a friend who was to speak the fol- 
lowing week in California. He asked me if I had a program for the 
meeting at which he was scheduled to appear. ‘The committee not 
only had failed even to acknowledge his acceptance, but no one had 
bothered to tell him at what hour, and on which day of the three-day 
session, he was to meet his audience. Another speaker went to a 
city a thousand miles from his home office to find that the committee 
had been unable to make a hotel reservation for him. ‘They just let 
him shift for himself after he flew in—in the middle of the night. 
That same committee failed to write even a short thank-you letter 
after a speech that was one of the high points of the program. 


In still another case—this was a pre-war meeting in New York- 
no one had brought together the chairman of an afternoon session 
with the speaker he was to introduce. At the moment the session 
was to open, I, a by-stander, introduced the men to each other (1 
happened to know them both.), and then went muttering into the 
press room to sweat out my peeve with such bad convention engi- 
neering. I just couldn’t stay to hear how that chairman butchered 
his introduction. 


There are some organizations that mind their manners, and 
speakers time after time tell me how happy they are to accept invita- 
tions trom such groups. In the case of one such group, the committee 
appoints a local host for each individual speaker on the program. It 
is the host’s duty to write to the speaker as soon as his acceptance has 
been received, to offer his services in arranging suitable hotel rooms, 
and transportation, and to aid in making any necessary arrangements 
tor projectors, screens, spotlights, platform easels, or other props he 
may need for his talk. 


The host calls the speaker immediately after his arrival, asks again 
what he can do to make things pleasant, perhaps invites his guest to 
breaktast on the morning of the meeting. He introduces the speaker 
to the chairman—and to other speakers. He sees him off after the 
meeting is over. And he follows through on several thank-you letters 
trom the club president, the program chairman, and any others who 
had a stake in the program’s success. 


We behave like a batch of boors not because we do not know 
better, but, I believe, because these courtesies are too often left to 
1 at . . . P 
the Program Chairman himself, who is just far too busy to handle 
then 


A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor 
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Only $95 to $102 a month 
to place a factual adver- 
tisement for an industrial 
product in Industrial 
Equipment News . . . The 
spot where more than 52,- 
000 selected specifiers and 
buyers for the larger 
plants in all industries 
regularly look for their 
current requirements, 
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For manufacturers who sell to PLANT 


Plans for PLANT ENGINEERING’s first issue were 
checked with Plant Engineers in many important 
plants across the country. The observations of a few 
of them will indicate to you the need for this new 
publication. 


Plant Engineer — 
Large Airplane Factory—Connecticut 
“You are to be complimented for starting a magazine 
devoted especially to the plant engineering field. Plant 
Engineers today must subscribe to several magazines, 
each catering in some measure to a different trade. 
Plant engineering is a wide field, much larger than the 
average person realizes, and I am sure your new pub- 
lication will meet with enthusiastic acceptance.” 


Plant Engineer — 
Rubber Company — Michigan 
“PLANT ENGINEERING is the first magazine of which 
I have any knowledge that is written strictly for the 
Plant Engineers. It should be a must in every Plant 
Engineer's library, as it will be a distinct help to him. 
Every one of your article titles covers a phase with 
which Plant Engineers are in daily contact or which 
should be brought to their attention.” 


Supt. of Maintenance— 
Machine Tool Company— Michigan 

“Only magazine I've seen covering power application 
and plant maintenance. Will be very helpful.” 

Chief Engineer— 

Leather Company—Massachusetts 

‘PLANT ENGINEERING should certainly be helpful. 
The titles cover my field very well.” 

Plant Engineer — 

Paper Company—Maine 

“PLANT ENGINEERING will fill a long-felt need for a 
magazine dealing with subjects not covered sufh- 
ciently by your present technical literature. ‘POWER 
PLANT ENGINEERING’ is excellent in its field of 
power generation, but there are many different sub- 
jects in which a Plant Engineer is interested, like those 
indicated in your outline copy of the new magazine.” 

Plant Engineer — 

Gear Company—New York 

“Every article in the advance outline of PLANT ENGI- 
NEERING deals with subjects pertinent to my work, 
and many of them are topics not usually found in any 
of the current trade journals.” 


Plant Engineer — 
Phonograph Records—Connecticut 
“PLANT ENGINEERING in my opinion will be a must 
for the needs of the Plant Engineer of today. Will be 
most helpful to all of us in keeping abreast of ad- 
vances in processes and equipment.” 
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Here’s the most economical 
way to reach 28,000 


of them with your product story 


Now, for the first time, you can reach Plant Engineers through 
a publication of their own— PLANT ENGINEERING — devoted 
exclusively to all phases of their job interests, and designed 
solely to help them with their everyday problems. 


Heretofore, if you advertised products that Plant Engineers 
specify, buy, install, use, or maintain, you have had to use pub- 
lications edited primarily for Power Plant Engineers, Produc- 
tion Engineers, or some other industrial group. You hoped to 
reach their fringe readers who were Plant Engineers. 


Now PLANT ENGINEERING makes it possible for you to / 
‘wre that you are reaching Plant Engineers—to concentrate on 
28,000 of them —and to know that you are reaching them, not 
as fringe readers, but through a medium that is designed fw 
Plant Engineers only and no others. 


This is important because BUYING INTERESTS and 
READING INTERESTS are twins: both stem directly from 
JOB INTERESTS. The Plant Engineer's interest in the 
product he buys and uses is an interest that PLANT 


ENGINEERING concentrates on and helps to stimulate. 


The Plant Engineer’s function is common to all industry 


The Plant Engineer and his crew require highly specialized 
knowledge and skills. Here are their principal job interests. 
Can you see your product in use here? 


1. Distribution and Use of 
Electricity, Steam, Water, 
Compressed Air, Other 
Liquids and Gases 


8. Building and Grounds 
Maintenance 

9. Equipment Installation 

10. Safety 

2. Mechanical Power 11. Intra-Plant Communications 

Transmission 12. Construction and Repair 

3. Illumination 13. Lubrication 


14. Instruments and Controls 


_ 


4. Air Conditioning 

15. Plant Design, Equipment 
Specification, and Layout 

16. Education and Personal 
Improvement 


A 


. Refrigeration 
6. Sanitation 


7. Materials Handling 


See your product in one or more of these jobs? If you do, PLANT 
ENGINEERING offers a new Opportunity to concentrate adver- 
tising on this major market. For these are the interests that 
PLANT ENGINEERING serves. It’s products like yours that it 
deals with. 
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to production 


PLANT ENGINEERING reaches 28,000 
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... But the Client Didn't Like the Copy 


BY GERALD CARSON - 


Why? Because the basis for a good advertising campaign 
was missing: Coordination of company policy and product 
appeals. Mr. Carson suggests five ways for advertisers 
and their agencies to join for a more fruitful relationship. 


The dcecount Executive sidled into 
the office of the Copy Chief and spoke 
with a hearty air. 

“It was certainly grand the way 
you fellows pitched in on that big 
presentation. 

The Copy Chief replied: “ Thanks 
—but when do we run the 
paign?” 

“Well—to make a long story short 
—our plan wasn't in line with man- 
agement thinking. The copy has got 
to be sharpened up a lot, and we've 
got to work fast. This time it must 
be right.” 


Cain 


This bit ot dialogue spells out a 
typical story ot work and waste 
waste of creative thinking, of enthu- 
siasm, of manhours, and of money 
not just the agency's money, but the 
advertiser's money, too. 

Let’s go back behind this little 
scene, so tamiliar to every agency 
and try to find out what 
happened along the line 
what led up to a situation where the 
client is reported 


copywrite! 
actually 


as being unhappy 
on at least two major points, and the 
copy department is called together to 
go to work again on black coffee and 
maybe benzedrine. 

What is set forth here is not a 
portrait ot any particular advertiser 
or agency. It is a composite, with a 
little bit of a lot of advertisers and 
agencies mixed together. But every 
detail will be trom real-life experi- 
ences contributed and verified by a 
number of 
writers. 

You know the Atlas Widget Cor- 
poration as one of the great industrial 
names ot America. You know that 
the products of this company have 
made lite more comfortable and hap- 
pier for millions of Americans and 
put the word “widget” in the dic- 
tionary. You know that this com- 
pany’s slogan is often cited as one 
of the great slogans of all time— 


seasoned agency copy- 


“Atlas Widgets Hold Up the 
World,” though some sour-pussed 


competitors say the slogan, “Atlas 
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Widgets Hold Up the World,” re- 
fers not so much to the service ren- 
dered by the product as it does to the 
company’s selling methods. 

Be that as it may, the expenditures 
for advertising made over the years 
by the Widget Corporation have 
given it a famous brand name. The 
Company tak@és a responsible interest 
in the trade association work of the 
widget industry. It is, of course, a 
member of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers. The advertising 
manager, more recently known as Di- 
rector of Advertising and Merchan- 
dising, has by his devotion to com- 


Vice-President, Copy Director, Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 


mittee work and faithful attendance 
at the Association of National Adver- 
tisers conventions, earned and won 
recognition as a leader, a sage, and 
a spokesman in the advertising field. 
In fact, the company has even looked 
into public relations and has consid- 
ered a campaign of plant city adver- 
tising. 

I have reviewed all this to show 
you that it is a serious matter for a 
big and progressive company like this 
to be unhappy. 

Of course, the Atlas Widget dis- 
appeared from the market during the 
war. When production was resumed, 
Atlas Widgets moved out of dealers’ 
stores so fast they couldn't begin to 
build up inventories. Everybody in 
the Company knew that advertising 
tailored to the requirements of the 
post-war market was urgently needed. 
But with all the other problems, a lot 
of time passed and the advertising 
still remained in the discussion stage. 


Carson's advertising career began with Calkins & Holden in 1924 as a copywriter. 
He later shifted to the J. Walter Thompson Co. before joining Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborne as copy group head. Later, he was vice-president and copy 
chief at William Esty & Co. and Benton & Bowles. 


Much of Carson's copy experience has been in the packaged goods field. He's 
handled copy on Hellman's mayonnaise and Nuccoa, Cliquot Club ginger ale, 
Wonder Bread, Super Suds and Camel cigarettes. 


He is a member of the creative committee of The American Heritage Foundation, 
sponsors of the Freedom Train now on tour. He's vice-chairman of the creative 
group of the Joint Committee of the ANA-AAAA on Improvement of the Public 
Understanding of Our Economic System. 


Meet the Author 


Gerald H. Carson is another Middle 
Western lad who came to New York 
in the 20's to take a long term lease 
on advertising. 


Carson stepped onto publishing's 
escalator as a reporter for the I/linois 
State Journal, Springfield. An oppor- 
tunity to make his niche among Man- 
hattan's millions soon brought him to 


the New York Herald. 


Before hanging his hat on the vice- 
president and copy director's hook at 
Kenyon & Eckhardt in May, 1947, 
Carson had put in 23 years with 
some of Madison and Park avenue's 
best known agencies. 
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Here's a tip 


the S.E.C. 


cant stop! 


The American success story .. .“‘do as the leaders do 
and do it better if you can’’. . . is considered good reasoning. 
So here’s the tip the S. E. C. can’t stop... many ereat American busi- 


nesses, with the know-how and the capital to find out where they 


want to wo, have chosen Liberty! Among these are : 


Assoc. of American Railroads H. J. Heinz Co. Pabst Sales Co. 
Bell Telephone System Hudson Motor Car Co. Paramount Pictures Inc. 
Continental Distilling Corp Lambert Pharmacal Co. Pepsi-Cola Company 


Emerson Radio Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co Philco Corporation 

& Phonograph Corp McKesson & Robbins, Inc Reo Motors Inc. 
Ethyl Corporation Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer R. K. O. Pictures 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co Pictures Corp. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
General Mills National Distillers Products W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 
Gillette Safety Razor Co. Corporation The Texas Co. 
Samucl Goldwyn Productions New Haven Clock Co. W illys-Overland 


International Cellucotton Products Co. 
Kleenex & Kotex ) 


Yes, Liberty readers are buying a lot of great American products 
every day. That's the reason leading advertisers are getting such good 
results from LIBERTY’S EXCLUSIVE “PLUS PACKAGE” ... 


1. Greater ad visibility because of gain circulation during the 1947 
50% editorial to 50° advertising periods audited by the ABC. Now 


policy. selling over 1,600,000 copies. 


2. Greater ad readership in both 4. An active buying readership of 


four color and black and white as over 7,500,000, the majority under 
proved by Starch. 45 years, who are in the acquiring 


, ca beae iods of their lives. 
3. Climbing, steadily climbing ee ee eee 


circulation. Liberty is the only 5. Low base rates give absolutely 


general magazine among the 3 top _ highest circulation per advertising 


weeklies and 4 top monthlies to dollar. 


LIBERTY MAGAZINE, ING. Paul Hunter, Publisher Rp 


I dvertising Offices New York, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles 
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It’s only fair to say that the Atlas 
Widget people had some very good 
reasons for not getting their adver- 
tising program planned. They had 
several awful headaches. Some 
“bugs” developed in the post-war 
product, and it was felt that adver- 
tising should be held in abeyance 
until the manufacturing department 
had licked its problems. 

Then came the strike. There was 
a lot about it in the papers—too 
damned much, the president said. 

Later, there was more talk about 
resuming advertising. ‘The agency 
made plans, suggested a survey. But 
it was felt, according to the call re- 
ports, copies of which went to the 
Director of Advertising and the Pres- 
ident—it was the feeling in the Com- 
pany, that the time was not oppor- 
tune. So the market study was held 
up because conditions were not yet 
normal; and, of course, it was im- 
portant not to get a distorted picture. 


Beaten to the Draw 


Then suddenly the heavens fell in. 
Another widget company announced 
“They're back, they're back—our 
widgets are back,”’ in full-page space 
in a big weekly magazine. And as 
though that wasn’t enough, it was 
understood that still another company 
was dickering with a radio network 
for a half-hour show. 

That did it. Atlas executives 
sprang to their battle stations. ‘The 
agency was at work within 48 hours, 
trying to make a plan, whip out the 
copy, and catch the earliest possible 
deadlines. 

There was a series of large meet- 
ings in which a great many people 
had a great deal to say. When the 
copy-writer found himself alone with 
his thoughts at last, faced with his 
problem and his deadline, he found 
that he had the following to work 
with: 

A file of 1941 Atlas Widget ads 
on the old product. 

A brochure dealing with the Com- 
pany’s contribution to the war effort. 

A couple of current competitive ads 
that he found for himself. 

A rough layout and headline— 
“just for the general idea’’—made by 
the account executive on the back of 
an envelope after a long luncheon 
with the Advertising Director. 

A 1942 pilot survey based on a 
few well distributed calls made in 
the vicinity of the Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., railroad station. 

A rather unsatisfactory page full 
of his own notes on what was said 
during the orientation meetings. 

Two memos from the account 


executive. 


The first one said that he knew 
the closing date was mighty tight 
for such an important matter ag 
setting the whole program for the 
Widget Corporation, but that the 
Copy Department would have to do 
even better than the actual closing 
dates because finished ads were re- 
quired for a slide film presentation 
for the national sales meeting. And 
if there was anything he could do to 
help, just feel free to call on him. 

The second memo said that the 
date was unexpectedly set. The big 
meeting was on this coming Thurs 
day. That was the last day on which 
the President of the Widget Cor. 
poration could sit in on the adver 
tising presentation, as he was leav. 
ing Friday for a month of salmon 
fishing in Canada. And if there was 
anything that he, the account execu- 
tive, could do, just keep right on feel- 
ing free to call on him, and don't 
forget that the advertising director 
knew all about Starch readership, but 
in this case he had his mind made up 
that punchy, competitive, eye-compell- 
ing poster advertising would be most 
effective because people don’t have 
much time to read nowadays. 

Short on information—short on 
time—with no opportunity to experi- 
ment, to discard, or to polish and 
refine their efforts, the copy-writer 
and the copy chief had a great many 
uncomplimentary things to say about 
the client and the advertising busi- 
ness in general. For that is the way 
men under heavy pressure let off 
steam. But of course they did their 
best, as men who respect their craft 
and themselves always do when the 
heat is on. And so the day of the big 
meeting came and a remarkable num- 
ber of advertisements were ready for 
presentation, looking very crisp and 
interesting. 


“Sem Gece 


Naturally, some explanations of 4 
somewhat defensive nature were ne- 
cessary. The outside art studio, which 
had been brought in to help whip out 
the presentation, had made some ut- 
fortunate mistakes in lettering and 
spelling. During the meeting, the 
account executive said from time to 
time, “This isn’t right, but it gives 
the general idea, only it would be 
done much better.” It was agreed 
that if the copy were adopted—a very 
big “if” as it turned out— it wou 
need a lot of corrections as to fact, 
and a general sharpening and toning 
up. 

But the big surprise came when 
the President summed up. He said 
the ads were too punchy. They got 
in there and sold too hard. The pic- 
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has more sales impact 


he occ interests are best 


served by local enterprise. That 
applies equally to sources of 
supply, public utilities, public 
service, — and media for 
reaching the people. 


The home-town radio station 
is an essential part of this 
picture — both for the resident 
and the advertiser trying to 
reach him. It is close, it is 
friendly, it is the direct radio- 
way to the local area it serves. 


New England people listen 
to their local stations. They 
receive the big shows, the re- 
gional entertainment and their 
own local features — without 
dialing outside — all there on 
the Yankee hometown station. 


Yankee’s 23 home-town 
stations take you everywhere 
in New England—reach 89.4% 
of the radio homes — give you 
direct hard-hitting impact in the 
very markets you select. 


pteceptance ¢2 THE YANKEE NETWORK'S Youndation 


THE YANKEE NETWwork, INC. 


Member of the Mutual Broadcasting System 


21 BROOKLINE AVENUE, BOSTON 15, MASS. 
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“BE SURE OF YOUR 


TEST a 


@ It's wise to test 


where there is no dis- 
tortion in test results. 
In ROANOKE-an 
IDEAL test market, 
there is no distortion. 


@ The Roanoke area 
contains a representa- 
tive population of over 
400,000—with no com- 
peting markets nearby. 


@® The Roanoke 
newspapers dominate 
their market—with 


practically no compe- 
tion from other news- 


papers. 


IT’S WISE TO 
TEST IT IN 


ROANOKE 


AN IDEAL 
TEST MARKET 


"» Write for booklet. “Test Markets 
— How to Identify Them.” to 
~~ Sawyer. Ferguson, Walker Co.. 
A: 60 E. 42nd St.. New York 17. N. Y. 


ROANOKE 


TIMES AND WORLD NEWS 


ROANOKE . VIRGINIA 


—_—_—_—_— 
SAWYER + FERGUSON + WALKER CO. 
National Re prese ntlatives 
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ture of the Atlas Widget was too big 


and dominating. The problem as he 
saw it was not simply to sell Atlas 
Widgets. For despite hell and high 
water, the contrariness of labor, the 
shortages of material, the inflation 
that threatened to price Atlas Wid- 
gets right out of the consumer mar- 
ket, it seemed that by some happy 
circumstance, the Widget Corpora- 
tion had so increased its relative posi- 
tion in the field, that hard-hitting 
brand copy might even be construed 
in Washington as being somewhat 
monopolistic. And, therefore, he felt 
the whole problem should be recon- 
sidered along the line of a type of 
copy that would widen the market, 
educate the people, reach right down 
into the masses and make more and 


more people widget-conscious—not 
necessarily just Atlas Widget-con- 
scious. 


‘Thus the goal was defined as a 
market-widening operation for the 
first time, after weeks of work and 
waste, and the meeting was ad- 
journed until after the President’s 
return from Canada. Then it was 
felt there would be plenty of time 
to reconsider the whole matter. For, 
as the President so well said, let’s not 
shoot first, and investigate after- 
wards. 

I have given you a modern parable 
ot advertising, somewhat exaggerated 
in its total effect; but I think each 
of its component parts is fairly faith- 
ful to life. And from it I venture to 
draw these suggestions for getting 
better results from your agency cop\ 
department: 


1. See that the Copy Depart- 


ment gets the facts. (iood copy 
usually rests on facts, facts, facts. 
Feed your copy men on facts. In the 


case of the Widget Corporation, the 
sales manager had just put out a 
splendid bulletin to the field force, 
giving a beautiful presentation of the 
product story. But the copy man 
didn’t know this document existed. 
A survey of the market actually was 
made, and as a matter of fact it was 
a swell job. But it wasn’t approved 
until just before the advertising 
meeting, and the copywriter had to 
proceed without benefit of any mar- 
ket guidance. So, for your own sake, 
make product facts available, and 
market facts, too. 


2. Give the Copy Department 
time to do the job right. [| have 
met a few clients who are convinced 
that “the agency does better work 
under pressure.” More often the 
hurry is due to a lack of planning. 
Obviously, the dest solution to cer- 
tain problems will involve a num- 


ber of operations. A given problem 
may call for copy people to take the 
product apart and analyze it; to tr 
it out on the well known man-in-the. 
street; to dig up obscure historical 
or statistical data; to check up on 
competitive copy policies; to get out 
among dealers and consumers to get 
the “feel” of the market; to experi- 
ment with ideas to find out whether 
they'll work. The client who crowds 
his agency copy department on time 
actually short changes himself on the 
most valuable commodity he buys— 
the creative content of his advertising, 


3. Define your goals. 
agency is an instrument for carrying 
out policy. It often makes important 
contributions to policy, as well as sup- 
plying the technical facilities for 
building advertising campaigns. But 
the final objectives of long-range 
planning usually lie with the principal 
and not the agent. The agency is 
entitled to a clear-cut picture of such 
objectives. 


The 


4. Keep an open mind. |i you 
have come with me this tar—it we 
are agreed that the agency copy de- 
partment should have the tacts, that 
they should have time to think, that 
they should know your objectives 
then I am hopeful that you will also 
agree that it is important to keep an 
open mind, to look at new copy with- 
out preconceived ideas. It you dic- 
tate and dominate your advertising. 
then you have taken the responsibilit 
and can no longer in fairness hold 
your agency accountable. On_ the 
other hand, the perfect client—i 
there is such a one—will not fall 
into the opposite danger—ot not tak- 
ing the responsibility that is prop 
erly his. //e must be able to run hi 
own business and know where hi 
wants to go. 


5. Tighten up your liaison. 
The bigger your company, the greate! 
the danger that each department maj 
become a compartment. Does intor- 
mation move freely to the right pee 
ple? And then on into the agency: 
The heart-break of the situation from 
the. writer’s point of view is tha 
almost always tnere is somebody 1! 
the client organization who has the 
information the copy man is thirstin: 
for—but they don’t get together © 
it. 

Observance of this 5-point prograt 
may not guarantee good advertising 
but it will vastly increase the prob 
ability of getting it. As St. Paul sa 
in another connection: “For wha 
soever a man soweth, 


also reap.” 
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HIS IS THE 


“YES  tuar cers ACTION 


Sell him through the pages that Top Management 


values more highly than any other publication 


HE man with the veto-power 
Tehould get your selling story direct 
from you. In business and industry 
your top prospect is top management. 

These are the men for whom The 
Journal of Commerce is edited. In it, 
every day, they examine the spot 
news of business. From it, these days 
of rapid change, they form opinions 
that help them keep policies up to 
the minute. 

These men will tell you that the 
J-of-C is America’s most complete 
daily business newspaper—the 
authoritative voice of the tides of 
commerce. 

They will tell you that in no other 
publication can they find the many 
profit-news features published daily 
in The Journal of Commerce. 

They will tell you that the full and 
quick information they get in the 
J-of-C can often make the difference 
between profit and loss. They read it 
for the over-all picture of business 


A Few of Thousands of 
J-of-C Advertisers Who 


Are Also Subscribers 


Chrysler Corporation 
Merck & Co., Ine. 
The National City Bank 
Beech-nut Packing Co. 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale 
American Tobacco Co. 
Johns-Manville 
United States Rubber Co. 
Cunard White Star Line 
Pacific Mills 
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and the specific facts to guide their 
day-to-day decisions. 

Thousands of presidents, vice pres- 
idents and other top executives pay 
$20 a year to read The Journal of 
Commerce. That is why its circula- 
lion represents probably the highest 
concentration of policy-making exec- 
utives available to advertisers. 

If you advertise a business product 
or service—a commercial or industrial 


commodity—a consumer product 
with a top-income market—or an in- 
dustrial message for top management, 
write or telephone for The Story of 
the J-of-C Market and a rate card. 
GET TO THE MEN WHO DECIDE... IN 
THE DAILY THAT HELPS THEM DECIDE, 


THE NEW YORK 


Journal of Lommerce 


53 Parl: Row, New York 15, N. Y. 


TOP MANAGEMENT’S 
GOOD RIGHT HAND 
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Intensive concentration of top management 
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GEORGE W. MASON 


“T see no tornadoes on the business horizon,” confi- 
dently states Nash-Kelvinator Corporation’s President 
George W. Mason, quick-thinking, quick-acting, big, 
globular salesman and president of Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association, who expects the automobile indus- 
try’s production to rise at least 10% during the first 
few months of 1948. ‘“This company greatly increased 
productive capacity beginning right after V-J Day. That 
showed our confidence in the future. I haven’t changed 
my feeling about it. 


“The industry is short of steel partly because the war 
almost completely depleted reserves. “Then, most of the 
little ‘hand’ mills have fallen out. Big steel producers 
are delayed in getting new equipment by other people's 
strikes. It will be at least another year before we fully 
feel the upswing in cold rolled sheet output—and that’s 
what we need most. 


“Under its handicaps the automobile industry has done 
a good job of getting back into post-war production. 
We've had only one full year since 1941 in which to 
work. Remember that. (Production will not exceed 
5,000,000 vehicles this year. But demand today can be 
figured at 13,500,000 cars and trucks 18,500,000 
between now and 1950—Ed.) 


“With demand so far ahead of production, it’s no 
wonder the industry is afflicted with the black market. 
[ wish people were scared of the consequences of such 
inflationary actions on the future of business. 


“But when production approaches demand, will auto- 
mobile dealers’ salesmen be ready to sel/? Like salesmen 
in many other lines, they are certainly not ready now. 
Most of them haven’t sold a car in six years. Re-training 
them is one of the biggest and most necessary jobs this 
industry has to do. Nash is working hard on it. I hope 
every other company is too. We've got to have salesman- 


ship!” 


Turn to Alvan Macauley, Packard Motor Car Co. 
chairman, an industry leader for a generation. He has 
been on peaks before . . . and in valleys. What does he 
think of today’s conditions? 
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FOREFRONT OPINION 


FOR AUTOS— 


“No Tornadoes On The Horizon” 


The attitude of labor dismays Mr. Macauley. He is 
appalled by some labor unions’ apparent disregard for 
human dignity and the rights of management. But he 
thinks there’s hope of better teamwork between man- 
agement and labor. It will come when the working force 
of a plant learns more about the company’s business 
problems from management. 


‘What about automobile prices?” you ask. “Are they 
too high?” 


“Well, the profit position of the industry generally 
is good. But there may be companies that are making 
inadequate profits even at today’s prices,” he replies. 


“We are in a buyers’ market right now for heavy 
trucks—two tons and larger,” T. R. Lippard, president 
of Federal Motor Truck Co. tells us. “This is because 
truck builders increased capacity more during the war 
than did motor car makers. Whereas pre-war truck 
output ran between 700,000 and 800,000 a year, the in- 
dustry last year made about 1,200,000—and we might 
do it again in 1947. But it takes selling to move trucks 
into users’ hands. A truck salesman has to know all the 
problems of truck operation, industry by industry, 4s 
well as the facts about his own product. Nobody 1s 
begging him for a truck. We've got some good salesmen 
in this business now. But we have to train more men 
better.” 


H. W. Anderson, veteran personnel vice-president 0! 
General Motors thinks labor is still “lackadaisical,” but 
absenteeism at GM runs only about 10% and radical 
labor control has weakened. Men are “thinking” more. 
Average savings accounts have risen from about $400 
last year to around $1,000 now. Competition for jobs— 
a stimulating factor in future American labor efficiency 
—will be stiffened next year when thousands of ambitious 
GI’s come out of colleges and enter all sorts of employ: 
ment, at machines and at desks. 
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FOREFRONT OPINION 


FOR TIRES— 


“Another Good Year” .. But. . 


“Next year should be another good year in the tire 
industry. I think we at Goodyear will sell all we can 
make.” But P. W. Litchfield, that great, gray mastodon 
of industry and chairman of Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co.—always conservative in thought but dynamic in 
action—looks farther ahead with misgivings. For one 
thing, the attitude of the country’s working force bothers 
him almost as much today as it did a year ago when he 
told SM: ‘“There will be a rotten spot in the economic 
core of America until every man—in white collar or 
overalls—delivers a full week’s work for a good week’s 

” 
pay. 


“Too many people,” he said to us the other day,” still 
want to work a little for a lot. Men in the tire industry 
have been in this easy-come state of mind too long. You 
can’t change them wholly by appeals to reason—though 
Goodyear is doing what it can along that line. I do think 
our people are reasoning maybe more than they did a 
year ago. At least they got rid of some local union Com- 
munistic leadership though it could get back in. 
[ just believe it will take hard times to make men really 
work again. 


“We should have had a business recession about last 
May. It was due then. But the coal strike stopped the 
production of a lot of goods. That built up more un- 
satisfied demand. And the Government handed all those 
payments to war veterans. That flowed more money into 
trade. So we didn't have a recession that might have been 
over by now. I don’t know what will stop this price-wage 
spiral. The higher we go, the harder we will fall. But 
Washington evidently is doing its best to keep the busi- 
ness level up.” 


Sales Vice-President R. S. Wilson of Goodyear sees 
1948 as the third biggest year in tire history—under only 
the great replacement year, 1946, and this year in which 
automobile production approaches 5,000,000 cars. It 
should be bigger than the pre-war banner tire year 1941. 
The price problem, however, is almost beyond solution 


with crude rubber rising. Is there any way to hold the 
? 
line? 
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P. W. LITCHFIELD 


“One thing might do it,”’ suggested Mr. Wilson before 
Congress convened November 17, “and th’s applies not 
only to tires but to all our country’s production: If labor 
proves sufficiently enlightened—and [| believe it is getting 
more so all the time—it may be wise enough to prefer 
more work to higher wage rates. If we could just avoid 
another wage boost for awhile and keep on working at 
high levels, men would make a living and prices would 
trend downward.” 


The country’s tire-making capacity is now so much 
greater than pre-war (Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany’s has “about doubled”) that output now equals the 
gigantic demand, though President Harvey Firestone, 
Jr., thinks his company has not quite reached that point, 
thanks partly to brand acceptance and partly to a Jive 
dealer organization. He believes labor efficiency in his 
plants is ‘‘not far short of pre-war.” 


# 


The degree to which output of tires per-man is “off’’ 
is not wholly chargeable against workmen, according to 
John L. Collyer, president of B. F. Goodrich Co. It’s 
due in part to the frequent change in proportions of syn- 
thetic to crude by Government order. Different mixtures 
“work” differently. Stabilization would add to labor 
eficiency and thus be a factor in prices. 


Sales Vice-President James J. Newman of Goodrich 
is another executive who foresees 1948 as the third biggest 
vear for tires. He thinks next year’s sale of replacement 
tires alone may reach 47,000,000 and—barring a depres- 
sion which he does not think is imminent—the industry 
should run along at about that replacement level during 
1949 and 1950 to reach a marked upturn in 1951. “Our 
statistical estimates,” he finishes cheerfully, “have been 
too low every year since the war and they may be too 
low now. One of the wholesome things about this period 
of high demand is that nobody is making and selling any 
second- and third-line tires. That’s good for manufac- 
turers, dealers and the public.” 


FOREFRONT OPINION is compiled by E. W. Davidson 
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For the Morrisons 


By making 
their orchards thrive, 


they have won the 
comfortable life they 
sought on the land 
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The outlook of this enterprising family of fruit growers is typicald 
today’s progressive farmers in prosperous Rural America. For, ji 
good farmers everywhere, the Morrisons of Washington State ha 
worked for efficient farming to realize their goal of a better |i 
on the land. 


Charles Morrison saw his opportunity in the bountiful Yakin 
Valley. He started with a 6-acre apple orchard and the help of| 
father. Skillful planning, scientific experiment and hard work enabj 
him to expand his holdings to 400 acres. 
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Today the Morrison lands are free of debt and there is am 


2. 50,000 TREES a year are produced in 3. IRRIGATION is the life of the land. 4. THIS ISasmall part of the 575-ton pee 
Morrison's nursery. Many go into his new carrying water to the trees through rills (as crop. The Morrisons also grow plenty of pea] 
projects as they are brought under irrigation. above) or with a portable sprinkling system. cherries, apricots. It’s just a start, they* 
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8. ANNE MORRISON does her own work 9. SID AND JOEY use their older brother's turn to Country Gentlemo 
in her electrically-equipped kitchen, plans to workshop while he is at college studying 4 +4 
add an automatic washer later. engineering. Sid wants to be an orchardist. for Better Farming, Better l 
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vical geome for the good living they sought. The fruits of their success are 


or, jiganslated into a comfortable home, education for the children, 
e hagavel and recreation, social life, good books and music. 
ter lit Se bee : : 7 ee ’ , 
lhis inspiring story of a Country Gentleman family—ninth of a 
ral-life series—is told to Country Gentleman’s other 2,300,000 sub- 


Y ahi bers in the December issue. 
» ol | 
enabl# \leet the Morrisons on these pages. See how Country Gentleman’s 
ool Farming—Good Living” articles are helping other farm 
ilies to build the happier way of life they. too, are seeking. 1. CHARLES MORRISON believes in 


good nursery stock. He personally selects 
buds, has developed 8 high-bearing strains. 
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ASCHAITR MAN of his State Fruit Com- 6. COMMUNITY AFFAIRS keep the Mor- 7. “FAMILY PORTRAIT” might have 
sion, Mr. Morrison has promoted better risons on the go. Mrs. Morrison is an active been posed in any good urban home. Blue- 
tribution to expand markets, lower prices. partner in both social and busines- activities. prints are ready for an even better house. 
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“Forget Competition—Shoot for 
Higher Per Capita Consumption’ 


This concept, adopted by Bell Brand Foods, has enabled 
them to quadruple sales in three years in a regional market. 
The product: Potato chips. People bought them rarely 
because they hadn't been aggressively merchandised. 


Often quoted in the food industries 
is the saying, ““The human stomach 
holds just so much—when you sell 
your product, it may displace mine.” 
Which can be a call to battle—or a 
handicap. 

Suppose it were not 
true? 

In Los Angeles, a 
potato chip manufac- 
turer has increased his 
sales four-fold in less 
than three years, put- 
ting his brand in a 
leading place. But he 
insists that nothing has 
been taken away from 
any competitor—that 
his sales have increased 
because he figured that 
the public would eat 
more of the product. 

Cyril C. Nigg’s mar- 
keting policy, after a 
national tour of the 
potato chip industry, is 
based on distribution methods which 
always seek to increase the consump- 
tion. And the ways of doing that 
seem to be unlimited. 

In 1945, Mr. Nigg and associates 
acquired the 24-year-old Bell Brand 
Foods, Ltd., upon the retirement of 
the founder. Mr. Nigg for 17 years 
had been associated with the Kellogg 
Sales Co. and had a detailed knowl- 
edge of food distribution on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Potato chips were new 
to him, so he toured 35 states, visit- 
ing manufacturers and plants, to see 
what was new. There are about 300 
manufacturers in the United States, 
and their National Potato Chip In- 
stitute furnished significant data on 
production and marketing problems. 
Incidentally, Mr. Nigg’s ideas have 
won recognition and he is now first 
vice-president of the Institute. 

Most significant figure: The na- 
tional per capita consumption of po- 
tato chips is less than three pounds 
yearly. That is low. It amounts to 
less than 12 bags, four ounces gross, 
and Mr. Nigg believed that to be the 
central fact in this new business, and 
resolved to work along the line of 


LIFE-LIKE shoe string potatoes 
are lithographed on container. Biscuit. 


increasing per capita consumption, in 
production as well as marketing. To- 
day he is certain that this is the right 
line. 

Potato chips are perishable. In 
some climates they de- 
preciate in one week, 
losing crispness and 
flavor. For that reason 
they are manufactured 
for regional distribu- 
tion. Bell Brand’s ter- 
ritory is California, 
from San Jose to San 
Diego — and east to 
Arizona. At one time 
crackers were distrib- 
uted regionally—until 
a lawyer named Green 
created a_ nationally 
advertised packaged 
product which all the 
regional cracker bakers 
could make — Uneeda 


Something similar 
might be in the potato chip future, 
but today marketing is regional, and 
so are the brands. In this industry 
the product is aggres- 
sively advertised, but 
mostly by manufactur- 
ers’ names. The Jack 
Spratt brand battles 
the Tom _ Tiddler 
brand. There appears 
to be a conviction that 
potato chips are sold 
up to saturation ; there- 
fore, advertising is 
keyed to winning some 
of the other fellow’s 
business. However, 
Mr. Nigg says this is 
fast changing because 
the industry is getting 
new marketing ideas. 

Shortages were acute 


step in marketing was 

taken in production. If consumption 
was to be increased, there would have 
to be appetite appeal. Consumers 
must find the product more pleasing 
to the palate, prefer the brand, serve 


POTATO CHIP RECIPES: 
when Bell Brand was Combat seasonal buying by 
taken over, so the first ¥99esting new product uses. = nn ometer goes Up 


chips oftener. ‘Therefore, it was 
ruled that only the best materials be 
used, especially the oil in which the 
product is cooked. A rationed prod- 
uct is better than one in which qual- 
ity is sacrificed. 

Having cooked a good chip, it is 
important to see that it reaches the 
consumer fresh. Mr. Nigg’s fleet of 
motor trucks serves the retailer di- 
rectly, on a schedule that brings a 
truck to every door once a week, 
and to many stores twice. Some po- 
tato chips are still distributed 
throughout the country by jobbers; 
but to build increased volume direct 
distribution on schedules is necessary. 

Every Bell package is code dated, 
so that the driver salesmen who serv- 
ice retail stocks can pick up any pack- 
ages which have been held too long. 
The limit is two weeks in California's 
dry climate. Coding is new in the 
potato chips industry. Mr. Nigg says 
that all manufacturers want to turn 
out an appetizing chip which people 
will buy again and-again. Freshness 
is the factor that preserves this qual- 
ity. 
Working closely with McCanp- 
Erickson, Inc., Bell Brand has made 
headway in overcoming the popular 
notion that potato chips are a nibble 
mostly for hot weather. The agency's 
domestic science counsel has devel- 
oped cooking recipes for using potato 
chips as an ingredient, to be printed 
on the package. Examples: stuffed 
bacon rolls, in which 
potato chip crumbs 
with green pepper, egg 
celery, etc., are used t0 
fill rolls of strip bacon: 
seafood souffle, in 
which potato chip 
crumbs are cooked in é 
sauce to flavor canned 
tuna, salmon, — crab 
lobster. 

Recipes on the pack 
age not only sugges 
new ways of serving 
but play a part in mit: 
gating seasonal de 
mand. The potato chip 
always has been ass 
ciated with hot weatl 


er. When the ther 


housewives turn % 

chips and cold suppers. To bu! 

sales in other seasons is an objectitt 
and recipes help do it. 

Appetite appeal is the keynote © 

Bell Brand advertising. Color phott 
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_ aturally even.a reindeer takes 
it advantage of the warmth and sunshine while 
acon he’s in the South—but to Southerners, 
, in this mild year ’round climate is just a part 
bp of everyday life. It creates entirely 
oot: different seasonal needs, of course; that’s one 
oail of the reasons why the South is such an 

| entirely different market. You can’t reach 
pack this rich Southern market through the 
m3 usual advertising channels—but you can 
a reach it through the specific magazine: 

de. HOLLAND’S, the magazine 
0 ci published in the South, for the South! DALLAS, TEXAS 

as” 
— Branch Offices: 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York © 333 
tne! oes P . 

) ge North Michigan Ave., Chicago ® 1895 Monroe Drive N. é., 
uP TO SELL THE SOUTH, TELL THE SOUTH IN HOLLAND'S Atlanta * West Coast Representatives: Simpson-Reilly, Ltd., 
. . Russ Bldg., San Francisco © Garfield Bidg., Los Angeles 
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Me PRIZE 


Where top flight sales and 
advertising executives come 
to select ‘‘Championship”’ 
sales stimulators. 

1. Prizes For Sales Contests 
. Self Liquidating Premiums 


. Business Gifts 
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. Advertising Specialties 


ROSS COLES & CO. 


173 W. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 2 
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Calvert 


has switched to 
the pulps because 


rwrrreYyer, YT 


pulp fiction magazines offer a 
high quality mass market at 
low cost. Why not switch your 
advertising to The Popular 
Fiction Group and blanket 
12,750,000 new prospects? 


we Popular 
Fiction Greup 


NEW YORK: 205 East 42nd St. 
CHICAGO: 333 North Michigan Ave. 
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Greatest Industrial Area on Earth! 


ns 


A multi-billion 
dollar 
Management market 
covered completely 

by the 


Chicago Sournal of Commerce 
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graphs of the product are used _ be- 
cause they tempt the palate more 
than black-and-white advertisements. 
In a regional market there are some 
limitations on color because national 
magazines cannot be used. However, 
there are newspaper Sunday supple- 
ments; in this region there are the 
Los Angeles Times’ and Los Angeles 
Examiner's Sunday magazines, also, 
outdoor posters and street car cards. 
Bell advertising makes generous use 
of color in 24-sheet posters and street 
car cards. For a product of this 
kind, color definitely increases the 
effectiveness of the advertising dollar. 
Bell Brand has developed 
ciated products which increase sales, 
spread delivery costs, give the factory 
steadier volume, and utilize adver- 
tising by letting one product. sell 
another, under the common brand. 
First in interest is a product devel- 
oped by the company, called 
‘“Frenchies,” shoe-string —_ potatoes 
which can be kept on the pantry shelf 
indefinitely. This is a four-ounce 
unit, too, similar to potato chips, but 
sealed in tin for heating in the oven 
one minute. Potato chips are packaged 
in translucent paper bags for eye ap- 
peal. ‘Io accomplish a similar appeal 
tor a product in tin, the shoe-string 
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potatoes are reproduced in a faithtul 
color photograph which is _ litho- 
graphed on the tin. This product is a 
potato chip in another form, served 
with different dishes, selling for about 
the same price. At the moment, in the 
Bell territory, consumers pay 15 cents 
for four ounces of potato chips, 19 
cents for the same weight of shoe- 
string potatoes. 

Other related products which vary 
the Bell Brand line and help to build 
volume are (to date) ‘Nlaizies,”’ 
crisp cooked corn chips, and Bell 
Brand pretzels and popped popcorn. 

Mr. Nigg is a very active member 
and committee worker in the Sales 
Executive Club of Los Angeles, and 
served as president in 1943. When he 
took over this new business, there was 
much club discussion of post-war 
competition in selling. Sales execu- 
tives were told that competition such 
as they had never met was coming, 
in the knock-down-drag-out battle for 
business that must follow the war. 
But on the very eve of this grueling 
battle, Mr. Nigg evolved a_ sales 
method that he is proud of, because it 
takes nothing from competitors, bat- 
tles only to win over the consumer 
to more generous buying because he 
and she like the product. 


Memory Screen: When your product is a plain white film screen 
how can you tie in your advertising and sales promotion with your 


product at a convention? 


Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc., Chicago, did 
it with the small-town newspaper principle: 


Use lots of names. 


In this case, Da-Lite pasted the photographs taken 10 years ago 
at the National Association of Visual Educational Dealers on its 
display screen at this year’s convention and invited people to identits 


themselves and their friends. 


Minicam Photography. 


Here, Oliver N. Wilton (left), Da- 


Lite’s sales manager, asks “Guess who?” 


with B. Rosenthal. ot 
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Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


Send order with remittance to Readers’ 
Service Bureau, Sales Management, Inc., 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. These 


reprints may be ordered by number: 


NEW REPRINTS 


164+—How To Sell To Dealers by W. 


C. Dorr. (Three articles. (Price 20c 
163—Bigelow-Sanford Pav Plan Teams 
Salary with Two-Way Incentive. (Price 
aT 
162—What Women Like and Dislike 
About Packages Today. (A _ survey of 
housewives in ten cities.) (Price 25c¢ 


ADVERTISING 


160—National Brands Now Get Full 
Recognition in Kroger Chain. (Price 5c 


159—Deces It Pay to Repeat an Ad? 
Tests Say “Yes.” (Price 5c 
158—Primer on Prize Contests by 
Frank Waggoner. (Price 5c 

i138—How to Increase Sales Through 
Better Media Selection, by Arthur Hurd. 


Price 25c 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS 
161—Why I Lost That Order. (Price 


155—Morale in the Sales Force: What 
Can We Do To Keep It Healthy? by 
R. L. Cain. (Price 5c 
154+—Ideas for Solving Your Biggest 


Post-War Preblem: The Training of a 


Hard-Hitting Sales Force. (A_ portfolio 
ef 12 articles.) (Price 50c 
153—A  Heart-to-Heart Talk with 


Salesmen About the 
ing by E. A. 


Company's Advertis- 


Gebhardt. (Price 5c 


149—Salesmanship as a Profession, by 
Robert S. Wilson. (Price 25c 


145—Five Yardsticks for Measuring a 
Salesman’s Efhciency, by Richard S. Crisp. 


Price 10c) 


142—Paying for Sales: Some Compen- 
sation Principles and Practices. (A_port- 
tolio of 13 articles.) (Price 50c 

131—Hiring Will Be Easier—If You 
Blueprint Your Salesmen’s Jobs, by Ed- 
win G. 


Flemming. (Price 5c 


130—How to Spot, Appraise and Spike 
Grievances Among Salesmen, by Robert 
NX. MeMurry. 


(Price 5c 


129—How to Solve Salesmen’s Auto 
Cost Problems, by R. E. 
Price 10c) 


Runzheimer. 


126—What Makes a Star 
Tick? by Jack Lacy. 


Salesman 
(Price 5e¢ 
112—Six Sound Reasons Why You 


Should Use a Patterned Interview in 


Hiring Men, by Robert N. McMurry. 
Price Sc 
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MARKETS 

156—Sales and Experts 
Pick the Best Test Markets of the Country 
in Three Population Groups. (Price 25¢ 


Advertising 


152—Where to Look for Big Buyers in 
Chicago. (Includes a tabulation of Chi- 
cago buving oftces. Price 10c 

142A—Los Angeles Now Rates as Ma- 
jor Buying Center. 
of Le Ss 
10c 


Includes tabulation 
Angeles buving offices. Price 


5—New York 
crease Department Store Memberships in 
1946. (Includes tabulatien ef New York 
buying ofhces. Price 10c 


Buying Groups In- 


MANAGEMENT 


151—Where Will Profits Come From? 
by A. J. (Three articles). 
(Price 50c 


Gallager. 


REFERENCE TOOLS 


144—A Current Reading List for Sales 
Executives and Salesmen. (Price 25c) 

135—A Current List of Selected Infor- 
mation Sources for Businessmen, by Peter 
Bb. B. Andrews. (Price 10c 

117—A Selected Reading List for Pro- 
fessional Salesmen, by Dr. James F. 


Bender. (Price Se 


co It is easier—and more economical—to sell 
Buffalo because you can reach everyone (98.6'% ) 
in the Evening Newspaper. 


WHAT’S YOUR POTENTIAL?— 

We can supply data on the potential 
for your product in this big market 
—and help you get a distributor. 


BuFFAE 


EDWARD H. BUTLER 
Editor and Publisher 


Reaching the mass market at low 
cost means profitable advertising. 
When you sell the News readers— 
You sell the market. 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 


Nationa! Representatives 
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EVERYONE 
wants.... 


¢ 
¢ 


a, 
wes 
» one eon 
neco™ 


sp KAAS 


to get in the 
ng Laake, act! 


And from the looks of the 
record, nearly everyone IS 
getting in the Long Beach act. 


Witness the fact that Octo- 
ber was the largest month in 
our history; the Press-Tele- 
gram carrying 1,107,770 lines 
of advertising! 


It’s understandable... after 
all, the Press-Telegram does 
reach over 2 out of every 3 
Long Beach families; it does 
lead the only other newspaper 
in the market by over 60,000 
Net Paid Daily; and it does de- 
liver your advertising message 
at a 65.8° LOWER milline! 


And remember, Long Beach 
is NOT a “part” of Los Ange- 
les. It is a separate and dis- 
tinct market where Retail Sales 
in 1946 hit over 315-MILLION 
DOLLARS. 


So, to get your share of the 
wealthy Long Beach market, 
put your sales message in the 
ONE newspaper that can do 
the job alone, the .. . 


| Long Beach| Beach 


Telegram 


NOW OVER 84,000 NET PAID 
DAILY CIRCULATION 


Represented nationally by 
Williams, 
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Lawrence & Cresmer Co, 


What Can You Do 
To Pre-Sell a Product 
You Can't Deliver? 


Answer: You can build up a heap of dealer and consumer 
interest. The U. S. Royal Air Ride tire got off to a fast 
start long before it started to roll off production lines. 


Based on an Interview by Alice B. Ecke 


with J. G. SCHAEFER 


Merchandising Manager, U. S. Royal Tires, U. S. Rubber Co. 


A new product was in the offing. 
But it would be some time before 
stocks would be generally available. 
What could the sales department do 
in the interim? 

That was the problem before man- 
agement of United States Rubber 
Company’s line of U. S. Royal tires, 
a year and a half ago. The new 
product: the U. S. Royal Air Ride, 
a special tire embodying new and 
improved principles of design. 

The company decided on a point- 
of-sale campaign to “pre-view’’ the 
new tire. They made the time pay. 
Today sales have passed the 1,000,- 
000 unit mark. 

‘The public,” Mr. 
out, “is used to previewing next 
year’s automobiles before they are 
available. But this was the first time 
the public viewed a tire before its 
official release date.” 

The first step was taken in July, 
1946, when the U. S. Tire distrib- 
utors council previewed the new U. 
S. Royal Air Ride tire. The council 
is a group of ten distributors repre- 
senting all sections of the country. 
‘They were told that it is an entirely 
new concept of tire engineering— 
gives an entirely new kind of tire 
performance. They were shown how 
it brings smoother riding on 14% 
more air volume—easier steering and 
better car control, more stopping 
power with 3,108 extra gripping sur- 
faces on its famous U. S. Royal 
Block Tread. They were given a 
preview of ‘““Tomorrow’s Profits” 
with one more of the top-quality 
tires they get with the “U. S. fran- 


Schaefer points 


chise—a franchise designed to encour- 
age every U. S. Tire distributor to 
build a strong, profitable business 


based on service to his community. 
At this distributors’ council meet- 
ing, it was announced that each dis- 


“Each day of planning the new selling 
approach was exciting."—J. G. Schaefer. 


tributor and leading dealers would 
receive one U. S. Royal Air Ride 
tire for display purposes only. This 
tire in its display setting was then 
brought out for the Distributors to 
see. It was mounted on a beautiful 
chromium rim and hub cap. Enthu- 
siasm waxed warm and the distrib- 
utors returned to their respective 
markets ready to carry out the pre- 
view plan. 

The next step U. S. Rubber’s tire 
management took was to move strate- 
gically against the field sales organ 
zation. Group meetings were held 
and every territory man on the staff 
was completely informed on the pro- 
gram, the policy, pricing, etc., in con- 
nection with the new tire. 

Then on September 3rd, 
lowing advertisement broke 
proximately 
coast-to-coast. 


the fol- 
in ap- 
1,600 newspapers from 
The advertisement 10 
each of the newspapers was keyed 
to the distributors and dealers 1 
each local market: 


Your U. S. Tire Dealer invites 


you to a Preview of America’s new- 
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this is going 


to leave you 


limp... 


SEEPS E RHEE EEEEE ESSE RESTORE EEE ESE ESSE EEESIEEEE REESE ESET ESOS EELS SEES EESESEEEEESEEESEEESEEESESEEEEEE SESE ESSE SESE SEEEOEEEEEOESSES ESOS ESSE ES OEEEES 


things, we might add — in practically all of the northeastern U.S. and a delicious chunk of Canada 


and even as far south as Georgia, the Carolinas and Virginia. It’s really a very wonderful story. 


Now, EVERYBODY, sit still. Fix eyes straight on 
the copy. Breathe deeply, exhale s-l-o-w-l-y. 
Don’t you feel more calm? Fine! Well, let’s go. . . 

You’ll recall—though you’re completely for- 
given if you don’t—that not so long ago WOR 
told you how the Broadcast Measurement Bu- 
reau, Inc. which recently did a magnificent job 
of sizing network and station audiences from 
coast to coast, reported that... 

1. In the daytime WOR is listened to regu- 
larly in well over 314-million homes with radios 
in 244 counties in 14 states. 

2. In the nighttime WOR is listened to regu- 
larly in well over 414-million homes with radios 
in 430 counties in 18 states. 

We said we'd tell you more in future ads. This 
is a future ad. We’re telling. WOR didn’t talk 
about people in that previous piece. But listen — 
and this is where you’re liable to go limp: 


Did it ever occur to you that WOR can spray 
your message, or your music or... or your ap- 
peal for old mandolins into states and counties 
and cities and towns lived in by more than 


1/4 of all the people in this 
magnificent country? 
34,057,161 people? 


Yes, WOR: just one station. Just one station 
to do a job that maybe—well, maybe you’d need 
twenty or thirty stations to do. 

Yes, Dear Reader, it’s true. And we can prove 
it with facts, figures and fancy, but, oh, so simple, 
charts. 

Well, why stand there gawking? Why not 
get on your shiny new skates and whir right 
down to 1440 Broadway, in New York, and bing- 
bang our beautiful old brass knocker* to be let in? 


W 0 K — heard by the most people where the most people are 


*We really haven’t one. But it’s fun to think of, isn’t it? 
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It Pays to Toss 
Pebbles in Business 
Market Pond 


BY HARRY BILLERBECK 


Partner, Media Director, Alley & Richards, Inc. 


circulation important for 
your business paper message? Let’s take 


Is “mass” 


a moment to study the impact of each 
separate printed impression. 

Consider it as a pebble tossed into the 
pond of America’s business community. 
What happens to it? 

Perhaps it hits one of your prospects 
directly. Or one of his associates who 
has a big say in buying decisions. Or 
the business acquaintance with whom 
he'll lunch tomorrow. 
junior executives who will someday sit 


Or one of those 


across the desk from your salesman. 


And look at the waves of buying in- 
fluence which may spread out from this 
little pebble. Maybe it will influence 
the discussion at TTuesday’s business 
club luncheon or the family dinner on 
Sunday. 

Your reader’s buying influence does 
not stop when he leaves the office. It 
ripples over into other business con 
cerns, civic affairs and family councils. 


Consider, too, the economy with 
which you can influence the entire 
American business community. The au 
dience is highly concentrated tor you 
in leading general business magazines. 
You can make quite a splash in this 
$450 billion business market for only 
$150,000. 

So you see that your business paper 
advertising can be a far larger selling 
torce than most men have ever realized 

if you toss plenty of pebbles into 
the pond. 


x * * 


This column is sponsored by Nation's 
Business to promote the use of a “mass 
technique” in selling the business market. 

Four leading general business maga- 
zines offer you in 1948 a combined circu- 
lation of 1,310,000 executive subscribers, 
over 15 million pages a year on 12-13 
time schedule. The cembined rate for a 
black-and-white page in all four papers is 
only about $9,725. 


Net Paid B&W 


Circulation Page 


Nation's Business.... 600,000 $3,000 
United States News.. 300,000 2,400 
Ree 235,000 2,750 
Business Week 175,000 1,575 


For case histories of Advertisers who 
have found such “mass” selling profitable, 
write Nation's Business, Washington, 
BE ¢. 


(advertisement) 
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ee Your U. §. Tire Dealer 
Today 


PARE A DEMONSTRATION 
RIDE ON TOMORROW'S GREAT 


VEW PREMEL MY TIRE 


Stn Ride , 
a 
, me 


—— 


est, most modern premium tire. ... 


U. S. Roval Air Ride. 


There's a great new premium 
tire on the way—the U. S. Royal 
Air Ride. Although it has not vet 
been released for sales, you can 
preview this important develop- 
ment in tire design at your U. S. 
Tire Dealer's today! 


Ihe Air Ride is more than a 
new tire. It represents a com- 
pletely new concept cf tire engi- 
neering. The result is a_ wholly 
new kind of tire performance. 


rhe Air Ride principle is a sim- 
ple ene: more air where it does 
the most good. You'll get all the 
dramatic advantages of greatly in- 
creased air volume at lower air 
pressure—for air-cushioned riding 
and driving ease such as you've 
never known before. 


And because of the Air Ride’s 
unique tread and shoulder design, 
it is a magnificently balanced tire 
—a nimble, fleet-footed tire that 
achieves a new high in effortless 
steering, driving comfort, car con- 
trol. 


When U. S. Royal Air Rides are 
available for your car, you'll have 
a new understanding of what 
smooth riding really means—a new 
feeling of safety and confidence as 
you drive. And you can count on 
these great new tires for thousands 
of extra miles of safe, dependable 
service, 


The new U. S. ~ Air Ride 
's now at your U. Tire Dealer's 
for display only, prior to its an- 
nouncement for regular sale. It's 
worth seeing, and worth waiting 
for—the tire you'll want on your 


' 


car tomorrow. See it now—todav! 


IT COVERED THE COUNTRY’S MARKETS: 
An invitation to "Come in for a Demon. 
stration Ride on U. S. Royal Air Ride." 


<—— 


Under the above copy were listed 
the new Air Ride principles and what 
they mean. And then at the bottom, 
the dealer's name, with compan 
name. 

Just five weeks later L. 5. Rub- 
ber’s tire management made the next 
strategic move to “make time pay,” 
Production had improved: other 
cogs in the program began to fall 
into place. Price restrictions, how- 
ever, were still in effect and since 
this was an extra quality product, 
it was impossible to offer a tire for 
sale above ceiling levels. But—pro- 
duction having improved, it was de- 
cided to ship four additional tires to 
each distributor, in sizes suitable to 
individual dealers’ cars. 

Then—the second newspaper ad- 
vertisement, which covered the coun- 
try’s markets, United States Rubber 
Company invited the public to “Come 
in for a Demonstration Ride.” 

By December, price restrictions 
were lifted, production was moving 
into high gear, so, Step No. 3 was 
taken. In newspapers in every mar- 
ket in the country United States 
Rubber Company spoke for its dis 
tributors and dealers by telling the 
public that U. S. Royal Air Ride 
Tires were now available for sale 
through the independent merchants 
in the various communities, known 
as U. S. Tire dealers. 

And now the preview campaign 
began to pay off. It was backed up by 
advertisements, prepared by Camp- 
bell-Ewald of New York, Inc., in 
consumer and business magazines: 
The or Evening Post, Lif 
Collier's, Time, Pathfinder, Tir Re- 
view and Tire Service Station. 

Distributors and dealers were also 
supplied with full-color sales promo 
tional booklets for distribution among 
customers and prospective customers 
throughout the country. Special dis 
plays and other materials were get 
erally distributed. 

“Every merchandising man,” Mr. 
Schaefer states, “has a product or 4 
campaign which to him holds a “spe 
cial place’’ in his business experience. 

To a small group of us at U. 5 
Rubber this “pet” is the Air Ride 
Program. Each day of its planmng 
was an exciting one. And it wa 
worth it.” 

PP recy over a million 

» date,” Mr. Schaefer reports, “the 
new low-pressure tire has set a record 
for the number of special tires sold 
within a single year. This is evidenct 
of what a new product with a new 
approach in tire selling can do.” 


units sold 
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Promotion 


Handbook from the West 


Don Lee Broadcasting System is 
ready with its Third Annual Edition 
of the Pacific Coast Radio Handbook. 
This informative book is designed as 
a reference for advertisers and agen- 
cies who frequently refer to market 
and radio facts concerning the Pacific 
Coast. Material has been assembled 
from authentic and widely used 
sources. Everything is here: popula- 
tion, radio families, retail sales, effec- 


tive buying income, rates and dis- 


counts, maps, and information re- 
garding the Don Lee Network. 
Address Sydney Gaynor, general 


manager, Don Lee Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, 5515 Melrose Avenue, Holly- 
wood, 38, Calif. 


"Influence at the Point of Sale" 


This is the title on Hlouse Beauti- 
ful’s analysis of its trade circulation. 
Some 45,000 of the magazine’s sub- 
scribers are employed in the retail 
trades—hence the booklet’s title. A 
breakdown of the job which the 45,- 
000 hold is included, so is one by 
states and cities and companies. 
[homas L. Masson, advertising di- 
rector of the publication (572 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, 22, N. Y.), 
will supply you. 


Two Data Booklets 


_ Both of the booklets are from 
Phe Newark News. One is a work- 
sheet of latest available market data 
on the “60 top ‘city-counties’ ; 
concentrated half of America that 
accounts for 48% of America’s total 
buying power.” The other is Basic 
Market Data for New Jersey. Both 


are eve-openers. 


"Personality" Mat Service 


What can a manufacturer do to 
tduce the chance of his mat service 
‘or retailers getting the heave-ho into 
"he waste basket ? 

York & Foster; Inc., Union City. 
4, manufacturers of Jun-ette din- 
ing Turniture, are trying out a new 
idea, It recognizes that many depart- 
a Stores want to describe and 
“strate a manufacturer's product 
1a way that fits the “personality” 
ot the Store, . 
? This js why York & Foster 
‘rough its agency, Casler, Hemp- 
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stead & Hanford, Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y., provides no “canned” copy. 
But the company does issue a great 
deal of factual information about its 
product. The store’s copywriter can 
pick up ideas which his store wants 
to exploit in its own copy. 

As a second way to avoid the 


stereotyped approach, York & Fos- 


AMAZING OFFER! 


Pounds of Delectable 
Sweets PLUS... A Charming, Early 


American type Wooden Bucket. In Two Generous Sizes: 


81/2” Bucket and 5 lbs. (approx.) of candy 
7” Bucket and 3 lbs. (approx.) of candy 


Prices include postage east of Mississippi. Elsewhere in 


U. S. & Canada add 40¢ per bucket. 
THE PERFECT CHRISTMAS GIFT! 


Combining usefulness, charm and toothsomeness, these 
buckets full of sweets will be treasured by all who receive 
them—the courted lass or the courtin’ lad . . . mother or dad 
. .. junior or sister . . . friend or business associate . . . They're 


the kind of gift to buy for yourself, too! 


NOW! A SENSATIONAL 
a CHRISTMAS GIFT! 


For You And Your Business Associates! 


ter provides retailers with illustra- 
tions in a variety of sizes. There are 
photographic half tones, black and 
white scratchboard drawings for re- 
tailers preferring line cuts, and a page 
of simple outline “paper doll” draw- 
ings. These can be reproduced exact- 
ly, or various forms of Benday and 
fluoroscopic screens can be imposed. 
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and 2; lorful Mj,* pay of 
Sur Deh 
s! 
$4.95 
$3.45 Everyone will Treasure 


these Old-Fashioned 
Wooden Buckets! 


Their quaint and sturdy 
usefulness make them a 
household prize. Finished 
in maple, they add warmth 
to any home. Try them as 
cookie barrels, lunc 
boxes, sewing baskets, 
flower boxes, sugar bins, 
tobacco jars, knitting bags. 
accessory cases, or what 
have you. 


DON’T DELAY! SEND THIS COUPON NOW! @& 


eee oe ee 


3 Wiggins Country Store. Dept. W-12, Northampton, Mass. 


a 
2 Please rush to me (or send with my compliments)__ buckets & 
@ of this rare delicious candy in the following sizes: 8 
SL arge 814," Buckets containing about 5 lbs. candy @ $4.95 ea. : 
- ____Generous 7” Buckets containing about 3 lbs. of candy @ $3.45 ea. " 
g! am enclosing a check or money order to the amount of $____ a 
SEND TO g 
# ADDRESS a 
# 8 

I STATE_ 

4 
# MAKE GIFT CARD OUT TO FROM . ¥ 
Es List additional addresses and gift cards on separate sheet. zg 
E Prices include postage East of the Mississippi. Elsewhere in U.S. & Canada add 40¢ per bucket. g 
roe Os HE RE 
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This is the time of year for chrysanthe- 


mums and pigskin—on Saturdays. But 
Monday to Friday, the chips are down. It’s 
engineering drawings, designs, estimates, 
plant layouts—and budgets! 

And you re planning ahead, too. Your 
target is 1948—catalogs, advertising, direct 
mail, all planned to hit that 1948 sales goal. 
Catalogs packed with facts for instant use 
by the plant man advertising to make him 
. there’s a good 1948 


program sure to bring results. 


want your facts. . 


In the process industries and metal- 
working fields, Reinhold catalogs work 
all year for you. For the $20,000,000,000 
process industries field, CHEMICAL ENGI- 
NEERING CATALOG is right on hand to dis- 


tribute your catalog through its 15,000 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG - METAL INDUSTRIES CATALOG 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


copies to the 12,000 plants rated “top” by 
Dun & Bradstreet—the plants which do 
90% of the buying of your product. 

Or, if your market is the metalwork- 
ing field, METAL INDUSTRIES CATALOG 
is there to carry your story through its 
15,000 copies to 9,500 top plants which 
are your best prospects. 

Whether you use CEC or MIC, you 
can be sure of one strong fact. Reinhold 
delivers your catalog to selected men who 
count—the men who do the actual speci- 
fying and purchasing of your products. 
Any Reinhold representative will be glad 
to give you full details on how to reach 
these men effectively—how to get your 
products over the goal line of sales with a 


hardhitting program for the coming year. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO e PHILADELPHIA @ CLEVELAND e SAN FRANCISCO @ LOS ANGELES @ BUFFALO 
Publishers of Materials & Methods, Progressive Architecture. Adver- 


tising Management for American Chemical Society Publications. 
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Don’t Fence Him In! 


I's 9:00 A.M. 


ome things are big in Texas. Dallas (the city) is big...and growing 
bigger. But the Dallas market is away bigger than the city. It’s 


the biggest thing in Texas. It’s one of the best markets in America. ‘ia iis 


Less than half of the Dallas market's patrons live in Metropolitan 
Dallas itself. Less than one-fourth of the Dallas market stores are DALLAS MARKET 
And A Big Day Ahead! 


city stores. The rich, progressive Northeast Texas section ... of 
which the city is merely the heart... that’s the Market! 


When you advertise in Texas...turn your ponies 
loose all over the Dallas market! Get it all! You can 
do it with oxe medium--The Dallas News. 

The Dallas area...the Dallas News area...is Texas’ 
No. 1 Market, with more people and more buying- 
power than any other. The News is your key to it. 


Nad aN 
2S Sell The Readers of The News 


Member 

AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING 
METWORK 


__ De Dallas Morning Netws 


THE TEXAS ALMANAC 


RADIO STATIONS WFAA ano WFAA pw hike  Winere, Ot 


Representatives 
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ANALYSTS: "Reducing turnover enhances prestige of sales profession.” de- 
clares George L. Todd (left). “Amen,” echoes G. J. Owen, gen. sales mgr. 


65% of the Men We Hire 
Now Stick and Succeed 


BY GEORGE L. TODD - 


President, The Todd Co.., Inc. 


Engineered" selection has done it. The Todd Co. has cut 
much of the heartache and expense out of recruiting 


through an integrated program which combines interviews, 
manager ratings, aptitude testing, periodic rechecking. 


There is no golden formula for 

measuring a man’s native capacity for 
selling. But . . . systematic analysis 
of a candidate’s potential ability ap- 
proaches such a formula much more 
nearly than mere intuition or trial 
and error. 
__ These two convictions prompted 
lhe Todd Co. to initiate, about six 
vears ago, an exhaustive effort to find 
out which qualities, characteristics 
and factors distinguish the good sales- 
man from the average or the failure. 
On the basis of the subsequent suc- 
cess of our own selection and training 
program, we are convinced that engi- 
neered selection of salesmen is the 
only way to begin an effective sales 
Program. Approximately 65 out of 
every 100 men hired by us today 
make good as Todd salesmen. That’s 
better than three times the average 
‘IX or eight years ago. By making 
good, we mean that they stay with 
us year after year, making money for 
themselves and for the company. 

Granted, business conditions have 
been good generally during the last 
few years while the period immedi- 
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ately preceding initiation of our se- 
lection program was one of retarded 
business activity. Perhaps even more 
to the point, our salesmen, once se- 
lected, are being trained more thor- 
oughly before they are sent into the 
field. 

Such factors notwithstanding, sys- 
tematic study and analysis has ena- 
bled us to select better salesmen. We 
know that fact to be true, aside from 
intangible indications, for two statis- 
tical reasons: 

1. Individual salesmen’s compara- 
tive selling records, after they have 
been in the field for a period of 
months or years, closely parallel their 
“salesmanship potential’ scores pre- 
dicted by our selection analysis. 

2. Of the few men hired by our 
branch managers, despite negative 
recommendation by the selection 
board, a large majority drop off 
within a few months, many of them 
even before finishing the training pro- 
gram. 

Expecting such results as well as 
hoping for them, we initiated our 
selection program for a number of 


pertinent reasons. During the late 
1930's the percentage of failure 
among our sales force was probably 
about average for most industries. 
But “normal” turnover of sales per- 
sonnel is entirely too expensive; ex- 
pensive in terms of lost sales, cus- 
tomer good-will and human disillu- 
sionment. 

Perhaps most important, it takes 
broad and costly training to make 
a Todd salesman, largely because of 
the nature of our businesss. Just as 
everyone needs food, so every busi- 
nessman needs check protection. But 
whereas everyone is quite conscious 
of his need for bread and butter, few 
realize the physical and legal vul- 
nerability of their bank accounts. 
Selling fraud-proof checks, check 
writers, check signers and disburse- 
ment systems thus is a twofold project 
of (a) analyzing the prospect’s prob- 
lems and impressing him with their 
seriousness, and (b) demonstrating 
the solutions. 

That job obviously requires a 
thorough knowledge of the principles 
of disbursement control as well as a 
familiarity with the products them- 
selves. Our sales training program. 
hence, must be both too intensive and 
too expensive to justify expending it 
without as much advance assurance 
as possible that the men selected will 
be able to put the training to good 
use. 

Conventional hit-or-miss_ selection 
methods had fallen far short of ac- 
complishing these objectives. Any 
system to produce better results, it 
was clear, would have to be based on 
answers to two basic questions: What 
are the qualities which make a good 
salesman? How can the degree to 
which a given candidate possesses 
these qualities be measured ? 

Some sales executives probably will 
glance at that first question and com- 
ment, as did some of our own per- 
sonnel, that the answer is purely 
elementary. Our initial investigations 
showed quite the opposite to be true. 

Our approach began with a care- 
ful comparative study of the records 
of 500 salesmen who were or had 
been on our force, ranging from fail- 
ures who had been dropped off within 
a matter of months to the men whose 
commission checks topped the list. 
Records available at the time gave us 
relatively complete information on 
the men’s ages, education, experiences, 
family backgrounds, health, marital 
status and dependents, and similar 
vital facts. 

The results of a comparative tab- 
ulation of these statistics were sur- 
prising. They showed, for example, 
that a majority of the leading sales- 
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SCORE CARD: Branch man- 


agers, after each interview, 


note on Confidential Employe 


Rating charts (right) their 
judgments on 62 traits of 
applicants for sales jobs. 


men were husbands and fathers, con- 
tradicting the opinions of numerous 
of our branch managers who insisted 
that men without any dependents were 
the best sales job candidates in view 
ot the slow beginnings typical of sales 
work in our field. ‘The facts showed 
that the average new salesman with- 
out dependents sold 35% below the 
average of all new salesmen. Married 
men without children averaged only 
+% better than the average, but the 
man with a wife and children pro- 
duced 18% above the average. More 
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Maintaining Sample Kit 
Preparing Work Tickets 
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Sense of Value 


Cooperation with Customers 


| Cooperation with Zone Manager 


Cooperation with Salesmen 


Cooperation with Office Help 


Emotional Maturity 


Personal Conduct 
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Does He Like to Sell 


Motivation 


| Motivated by Recognition 


Motivated by Competition 
Motivated by Money 
Motivated by Interest in Selling 


MOTIVATION 


This is a Confidential Employee Rating. It should not be used in the presence of the employce evaluated. This report is design: 
to provide a uniform method for judging Todd representatives. The use of this method of rating will permit comparisons 


will aid in che merit rating of employees. 


than four children, however, 
too great an encumbrance. 
Other comparisons were equally 
interesting and, in instances, 
equally surprising. The new sales- 
men who had the best records during 
their first year or two in the field, 
tor example, were between the ages 
of 30 and 35. Almost all of the bet- 
ter salesmen were high school grad- 
uates, and college graduates generally 
showed a somewhat greater advan- 
tage. Those who had entered college 
but dropped out before graduating, 


proved 


some 


however, had the lowest average 0 


the three groups. Men who had 
worked while in school, high school 
or college or both, fared better than 
those who did not. And almost all 
of the leaders carried at least several 
thousand dollars’ worth of life insur 
ance. 

From the results of this study, 
which the above paragraphs are just 
a few examples, we developed the 
first step in our selection program: 
an Interview Application form. 

Among a multitude of other basi 
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Self Confidence 
Persistence 
Dominance 


Forcefulness 
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| Use of Training 
Use of S.A.I. 


14| Personal Finances 


1§} Promotional Possibilities 


Zone Managers are requested to fill out this form from personal observation and from knowledge of the salesman. Care should 


be taken to assure accuracy of the evaluation: 


A confidential system of rating is particularly valuable in the case of an organization which operates nationally since it serves 


to bring employees in closer contact with the Home Office. 


lacts, for infor- 


this form provides 
mation on the six basic characteristics 
heures by the study described on p. 
99 to be relatively common to the 
better salesman—age, education, work 


marital status, 
dependents, amount of 
To these we ‘added a 
seventh, the ownership of a car, prin- 
cipally because a car is almost essen- 
tial to the work of a salesman and 
cause, during the years in which 
this system has been in operation, 
automobiles have been next to impos- 
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status during school, 
number of 
Insurance. 
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sible to obtain if the prospective sales- 
man did not have one at the time of 
application. 

These seven questions were given 
units of weight corresponding to what 
our study had shown to be their rela- 
tive importance, totaling 34 points. 
A recheck against the records of the 
500 salesmen under survey showed 
that the great majority of the men 
who could be considered moderately 
successful or better, scored at least 
20 of the possible 34 points. 

With this basis, we established 20 


points as the minimum qualifying 
candidate for further consideration; 
that is, for the interviews and tests 
which were then still being devel- 
oped. 

It is important, however, to note 
that this minimum score is not a rigid 
“qualification.” A single man without 
a car, for example, could not possibly 
score more than 17 points, and it is 
obvious that there are many single 
men without cars who are potential 
top-flight salesmen. Actually a score 
below 20 points serves to warn our 
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branch managers and others respon- 
sible for hiring salesmen that the can- 
diate must show a high degree of per- 
sonality and professional competence 
to justify further consideration. On 
the other hand, a high score on the 
interview application form rating, 
even a perfect 34 points, is in no sense 
indicative of a potential salesman; it 
is merely a guarantee that the candi- 
date’s personal situation is such that 
he will be able to make the most of 
his salesmanship personality and com- 
petence if further analysis shows he 
possesses these qualities. 


ee aS 


54 Bin of QUAD-C 


come from the ILLINOIS side 


Yet this was only a beginning. We 
still need to know what innate qual- 
ities of mind and personality make a 
good salesman. High intelligence? 
An average I. Q.? Aggressiveness? 
Dominance? Introversion or extro- 
version? Dominance and aggressive- 
ness? Planning and organizing abil- 
ity? What degree of self-confidence? 
What preferences regarding types ot 
work, hobbies, and social activities? 

To try to find the answers to these 
questions and a hundred more like 
them (And even after six years of 
there are a good 


continuing study 


TIES’ ret drug sales 


During 1946, $2,885,000 worth of merchandise was sold over the counters of Rock 
Island-Moline-East Moline drug stores—54.8% of ALL drug sales in the Quad-Cities 
were transacted on the Illinois side, says Sales Management Survey of Buying Power. 


As these figures show, a lot of drug products were dispensed in the retail outlets in 


the Argus-Dispatch area. 


Rock Island-Moline-East Moline create a rich market for your products—they are 


easily reached with advertising messages in the Argus-Dispatch. Follow the pattern 


set by successful retailers in this area. 


Only daily newspapers published on the Illinois side of the 
Quad-Cities are the Rock Island Argus, Moline Dispatch. Com- 
bined daily circulation of more than 47,900 covers the Illinois 


part of this market without 
Quad-Cities’ population live on 


ROCK ISLAND ARGUS and MOLINE. DISPATCH 


National Representative 
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duplication. Nearly 60% of 
the Illinois side! 


am MOLINE DAILY DISPATCH = 


The Allen Klapp Company 


many answers which we still do not 
know.) we returned to our 500 
“guinea pig’ salesmen. 

It was impossible, of course, to 
determine the outstanding personality 
traits of these 500 men through 
psychological tests because the failures 
among the group obviously were off 
our sales force while the successes 
were scattered across the country. 

We turned to our branch man- 
agers, under whom these 500 men had 
worked or were still working. We 
asked them to evaluate each of their 
salesmen and as many of their ex- 
salesmen as they could remember 
according to the long list of person- 
ality traits. ‘his procedure, obvious- 
ly, was considered under 100% accu- 
rate because it depended entirely upon 
the judgment of one man, the branch 
manager. It was our only possible 
starting point, however, and it did 
show us that the several definite char- 
acteristics were generally common to 
our better salesmen, while others 
seemed to be typical of the men who 
had found they were unsuited to sell- 
ing. ‘he top group of salesmen, for 
example, were generally somewhat 
more impulsive and more firm, con- 
siderably less tranquil and somewhat 
less frank, and slightly more stable 
and more tolerant than the unsuccess- 
ful group. We felt that at least we 
were beginning to arrive at a pattern. 


Exceptions to the Rule 


There were exceptions, however. 
Several top-flight salesmen were rated 
as distinct introverts, while the lead- 
ers generally were moderate extro- 
verts. 

One simple and obvious answer to 
these contradictions, and it is a true 
one to a certain extent, would be to 
conclude that there is no way to de- 
termine whether any certain type of 
man will make a good salesman. Go- 
ing deeper, however, we felt certain 
that an equally vital aspect of the 
answer was the fact that there is more 
than one way to do an effective job; 
that certain qualities will enable one 
man to build up large sales in his own 
way, while other different abilities 
will enable another salesman to do an 
equally satisfactory job through other 
techniques. 

Again, we called upon our branch 
managers, upon our leading salesmen 
in the field, and upon our sales execu- 
tives—collectively the best salesmen 
in our organization. We asked then. 
to write prosaic, earthy “job descrip- 
tions” of their own selling methods. 
We wanted detailed but factual out- 
lines of each phase of the procedures 
they used in making various types ot 
sales, the “what” in contrast to the 
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each step in their own 
Finally, we requested that 


“how” of 
methods. 
they state the qualities of mind and 
personality which they believed neces- 
sary to perform each of those phases 
or steps successfully. 

The results of this study justified 


the effort. Our top salesmen, the 
findings showed, varied considerably 
n their selling methods and, in doing 
so, utilized varying abilities and qual- 
ities. Some of the introverts men- 
tioned earlier, for example, depended 
almost entirely upon accurate and 
thorough analysis of the prospects’ 
problems to make their sales; a few 
of their more extroverted compa- 
triots, meanwhile, put their emphasis 
upon forceful presentation of the su- 
periority of product over competitive 
equipment. 


Merger of Two Studies 


Merging these two studies into a 
composite picture was a long and 
involved process which could be de- 
scribed only after outlining in detail 
the results of both studies. ‘hose 
results fill several drawers. ‘he com- 
posite did, however, show us the qual- 
ities which we wanted in new sales- 
men; not a specific list of qualities 
which each candidate had to possess 
in toto, but several quality combina- 
tions any of which indicated a poten- 
tial salesman. 

Determination of these ‘‘personal- 
ty sketches” of potential ‘Todd sales- 
men brought us to the second ques- 
tion: How can the degree to which 
a candidate possesses these qualities be 
measured ? 

We began our effort to find the 
answer by considering the possibility 


ot using psychological testing. ‘he 
teasibility of determining a man’s 
practical ability through tests was 


then, and still is, a question. On the 
other hand, we had determined, gen- 
erally at least, what psychological 
qualities we were searching for and 
there were standard tests intended to 
ineasure those qualities and capacities. 
Why not use them? 

rhe step began with cooperative 
study between leading vocational and 
Psychological counselors and our own 
sales. executives. Together, they 
Studied the scores of tests of every 
conceivable type published by the 
‘ecognized universities and clinical 
‘aboratories. Finally they adopted a 
Yattery of tests selected after close 
‘omparison between their past per- 
lormances and the qualities which we 
Wished to measure. 

Phis testing program has been an 
ntegral part of our selection program 
‘ver since. We have experimented 
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with various specific tests during the | 


intervening years, and probably we 
shall continue to do so as new tests 
are developed. At present, however. 
we are using the Wonderlic personnel 
test for general intelligence, the Bern- 
reuter and Adams-Lepley tests for 
emotional traits, and the Kuder test 
tor vocational aptitudes and _ preter- 
ences.” 

No one test, by itself. would be 
indicative. But taken together, the 
battery, which includes a total of 
some 1,200 questions, is a relatively 
composite picture of a man’s char- 
acter and personality. It is. we be- 
lieve, a fairly dependable measure- 
ment for aptitudes covering mental 
ability, dominance, 
self-confidence. social adjustment, and 
other emotional traits. 

Next came development of what 
we call the clinical interview. Inter- 
viewing naturally remained a part of 
our selection program, even after de- 
velopment of the testing procedure. 
However, as the testing technique 
became better defined the common 
extemporaneous interview became less 
satisfactory. We determined to make 
our interview procedure as planned 
and as analytical as the testing pro- 
gram. 

Development of a “weighted” In- 
terview Guide was the result. 


aggressiveness. 


interview Guide 


This guide is a six-page form in- 
cluding a total of 73 questions sub- 
divided into seven groups covering 
as many major aspects of the appli- 
cant’s character: family background, 
health, financial status, immediate 
family, education, employment 
ord, and motivation. 

As the name implies, this ‘ques- 
tionnaire” is designed to guide the 
branch manager in interviewing the 
applicant. It is not a form to be filled 
out by the applicant himself. 

The answers to the 73 questions, 
obviously, give the branch manager a 
wealth of factual information con- 
cerning the applicant. More impor- 
tant, however, they are designed to 
give the manager opportunity to study 
the man himself, to analyze the fac- 
tors prompting the answers rather 
than the answers themselves, to eval- 
uate how rather than what the appli 
cant replies to the questions. Be- 
neath each of the blocks ot 
questions, space is provided for the 
*If you are interested in these tests 
please write directly to any one of the 
yocaticnal and psychological counselors 
in the field of aptitude testing. Because 
of the wide scope covered in this field, 
to meet individual needs, SM is not 
equipped to handle inquiries. 
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interviewer to rate the applicant on 
several character and _ personality 
traits indicated by the content of the 
preceding purtion of the interview. 
The entire Interview Guide is de- 
signed to help the branch manager 
overcome any personal prejudices he 
may have and to probe more deeply 
into the applicant's mind than would 
be possible in an ordinary extempo- 
raneous interview. 

These interviews range from one 
to four hours. According to a survey 
of branch managers made only a 
few weeks ago, the average is two 
hours and fifteen minutes. ‘They are 
conducted in a simulated sales situ- 
ation, more or less duplicating the 
atmosphere in which a salesman often 
finds himself. While the applicant is 
trying to sell his product (himself) 
the manager may interrupt him, com 
tradict him, even deliberately irritate 
him. Aware that he is in effect paint- 
a psychological portrait of the appli- 
cant, the manager notes and records 
not only the facts contained in the 
answers, but also his own observa- 
tions on the applicant’s mannerisms, 
behavior, temperament, appearance, 
voice, word choice, and any other 
traits which he can detect. 

Each of Todd’s 34 branch man- 
agers has received at least two weeks 
of intensive training in this art of 
psychological probing. Following de- 
velopment of the Interview Guide, 
all of the managers then were 
brought to Rochester for a week's 
training. A second week followed 
several months of practical experi- 
mentation in their own zones. Each 
new branch manager appointed since 
that time has received similar train- 
ing. 

Following the interview, the appli- 
cant takes the battery of tests pre- 
viously described, usually requiring 
about three hours. During this time, 
the manager fills out the last step 
in the selection procedure—the Con- 
fidential Employe Rating, which is in 
effect the summary of the interview. 
‘The form lists 62 character and per- 
sonality traits, covering the general 
fields of intelligence, organizing abil- 
ity, emotions, motivation, sales abil- 
ity, wearability, and job knowledge. 
The manager rates the applicant ac- 
cording to each of these 62 qualities 
as poor, below average, average, 
above average, or excellent. 

A new Confidential Employe Rat- 
ing, incidentally, is made of each 
salesman every three months. Each 
rating is carefully compared with its 
predecessor, by both the branch man- 
ager and the Sales Personnel Depart- 
ment in Rochester, as a means of 
measuring the individual salesman’s 
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progress and development. This form 
and procedure has become invaluable 
to our managers in directing the work 
of the men under them, especially the 
less experienced salesman. It helps 
the manager to determine the phases 
of selling in which the salesman needs 
guidance and assistance and to help 
the salesman strengthen and develop 
those qualities in which he is weak. 
The value of the Confidential Em- 
ploye Rating system in this regard 
has probably actually outgrown even 
its value in original selection. 

After the applicant has finished the 
tests, the branch manager carefully 
analyzes the Rating, the completed 
Interview Guide and the test results, 
comparing one with the other. From 
the analysis, he makes his decision as 
to the applic unt’s capabilities and, if 
the decision is in the applicant’s favor, 
forwards all the completed forms to 
our Sales Personnel Department in 
Rochester. After a thorough analysis 
and comparison of the forms, the 
Personnel Department returns a com- 
plete report and recommendation to 
the branch manager. Usually, the 
department is able to go far out on 
the limb and predict whether or not 
the candidate will make a good ‘Todd 
salesman. 


We Were Wrong 


Both the branch managers and the 
Sales Personnel Department analysis, 
of course, are occasionally wrong. 
An example was the man whose Rat- 
ing, Interview Guide, and test results 
all indicated an excessive degree of 
dominance and self confidence and an 
extremely high intelligence, each of 
these characteristics so high that the 
department analysts recommended 
against his employment. Fortunate- 
ly, in this instance, the branch man- 
ager disagreed, and the man is now 
on the force and setting an excep- 
tional record as a salesman. 

On the other hand, a manager 
disagreed equally emphatically with 
the department’s evaluation of a man 
who appeared perfect personally but 
whose psychological portrait as 

“painted” by the test results sug- 
gested neurotic tendencies. He was 
hired by the branch manager, worked 
in the field for a few months and was 
finally brought to Rochester for our 
regular sales training program. While 
struggling with sales principles and 
the complexities of Todd Co. prod- 
ucts, he began to show signs of severe 
mental strain. He was finally sent 
home under medical care. 

‘These cases, however, are excep- 
tions. ‘The over-all success of the 
program, in fact, has exceeded our 
original hopes, as indicated by a re- 


cent tabulation of all salesmen hired 
during the past two and one-half 
years. Of the 189 men hired during 
this period, 119 proved successful and 
are selling today. Of the remaining 
70 who failed and who are no longer 
on the force, the Sales Personnel De- 
partment had recommended against 
31, or 45%, and gave 10 men an 
even 50-50 chance of succeeding. In 
18 cases, it declined to make any rec- 
ommendation. It was wrong in only 
15% ot 70 cases, having recom- 
mended hiring 11 of the “failures.” 

All in all, we are convinced that 
planned selection of salesmen is suc- 
ceeding. While we still know that 
neither our tests nor our interviewing 
procedure is fool-proof, we also know 
that the program has substantially 
reduced turnover of our sales per- 
sonnel. Of the two principal phases 
of our program, we feel that testing 
is the more accurate—if we had to 
choose between testing or individual 
judgment exclusively. ‘That choice, 
however, is not a fair one. As the 
program actually operates, individual 
judgment — and here, | _ stress 
“guided” judgment—is still the final 
deciding factor. But the judgment of 
our executives, both in Rochester and 
in our branches, is enhanced and 
guided and refined by the test results. 
‘Lhe tests serve chiefly to throw up 
warning flares to indicate such traits 
as emotional instability, lack of moti- 
vation, excessively low or high in- 
telligence, unconscious dislike or un- 
suitability to sales work, and many 
others. 

The clinical interview remains the 
real basis for selection. We _ base 
most of our decisions, perhaps 6) 
or 70%, upon the interview, as com- 
pared with 30 or 35% upon the tests. 
‘The important point is that the tests 
supplement the interview, providing 
certain information which the inter- 
view alone could never reveal. 

Business as a whole has much to 
gain, I believe, by the use of scien 
tific selection of salesmen. Business 
cannot shirk its moral responsibility 
to reject applicants who cannot pos 
sibly become salesmen because of re 
sponsibility not only to stockholders 
but to the potential misfit as well. 

Furthermore, there is a responsi 
bility to consumers. I know of 10 
better place to start reducing distribu: 
tion costs than to reduce the wasteful 
expenditures resulting from continu 
ous turnover of sales personnel 
Equally important, reducing that 
turnover enhances the prestige of the 
profession of selling. Scientific selec 
tion is the starting point in treating 
a salesman as he ‘should be treated: 
as an individual. 
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NEW SOUND SLIDEFILM UNIT! 


You owe it to your audience and your budget to see this 


new sound slidefilm unit. 


If your program is training, selling or teaching, this 
new compact equipment is designed to give maximum 
performance with more light on the screen, less heat, 


higher quality sound than any machine available today. 
Check the following features with your requirements: 
g ) 


Light weight, 22 pounds—latest improved Viewlex 
projector—plays 16 inch records—turntable speeds of 78 
and 33-1 3 RPM—microphone attachment—push button 
control from any distance — “film protecting” frame 


change—lens easily accessible for cleaning—available with 


PSR 


This equipment is manufactured especially 


for Automatic Projection Corporation by: 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


“Sees eesseseesesesseeesesessesessesss 
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2 or 5 inch lens—slotted film can for 5 second threading— 
patented rapid frame changer with no damage to film— 
projects 35mm slidefilms or 2 X 2 slides—new one ounce 
pickup arm—highest quality loud speaker—national net- 
work of service offices. The case is smart and modern in 
design—the whole unit is not much larger than a portable 


typewriter. 


AUTOMATIC—This new Soundview 
is equipped with the special auto- 
matic feature allowing the machine 
to operate itself—no operator and no 
audible signal on the record. 


Ys <=, ~~ 
> 


Ask your dealer for a demonstra- 
tion or write to: 


wv 


SOUNDVIEW 


A Product of Automatic Projection Corporation 


131 WEST 52nd ST., NEW YORK 19,N. Y. 
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Too Small to Stage a 


Dealer Sales Meeting ? 


Perhaps you can borrow some techniques from the medium- 
size Cambridge Tile Manufacturing Co. Simple ideas built 
around the company's products impart an air of big time 
showmanship to what is basically a serious sales seminar. 


What are your dealer relations 
problems? With demand high and 
production insufficient are dealers car- 
rying out your program for sales and 
advertising? Have you some new pro- 
duction processes to show them? 
Have you had all your dealers to- 
gether recently for a heart-to-heart 
talk? Have you considered bringing 
all of them to the home office, but 
given up the idea as too tough a job? 

Perhaps an idea in dealer relations 
which has worked for the Cambridge 
Tile Manufacturing Co., a medium- 
size company in Cincinnati, employ- 
ing about 400 people, will provide 
some answers. Cambridge is not a 
large corporation. In fact, it’s prob- 
ably typical of thousands of com- 
panies selling through dealers. 

Cambridge tabs its dealers 


with 


the Suntile Seminar. This year the 
Fighth Annual Suntile Seminar, 
“Plan for Progress,” was staged at 
the home office in Cincinnati. More 
than 300 authorized Suntile dealers 
from all parts of the Nation repre- 
senting 147 independent dealers at- 
tended. These dealers consider the 
seminar idea so valuable that they 
pay their own hotel and transporta- 
tion costs. 

It took plenty of attention to detail 
to put the seminar over. Plans were 
laid months in advance. A time table 
was set up to carry out the details. 
Even the properties needed at each 
session were figured out in advance. 
But it was basic ideas which put 
sparkle into the seminar. 

Dealer attendance, of course, was 
the key to the success of the seminar. 


KEEP 'EM GUESSING: A dealer's autograph in unfired tile her- 
alds a new production idea and added showmanship to meeting. 
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Four months before the meeting, 
Charles H. Burchenal, president of 
Cambridge, invited each dealer—and 
his wife. From this date on, the com- 
pany sent out a constant stream of 
reminders. Printed promotional stick- 
ers in various colors were stuck on 
each letter and invoice which Cam- 
bridge sent to dealers. On each stick- 
er was a verse, one being, “Earl 
to bed and early to rise, get to semi- 
nar in time for surprise!” 

In mid-August, R. L. Carlee, 
Cambridge Tile’s advertising man- 
ager, sent a ‘“Foneholder” imprinted 
with “Eighth Annual Suntile Semi- 
nar, November 7th and 8th” to each 
dealer. The Foneholder enables a 
person to have both hands free while 
using the telephone. Each time a 
dealer used his telephone from mid- 
August on he was reminded of the 
seminar. As memory-joggers, Cam- 
bridge also sent out a continuous flow 
of letters at set intervals requesting 
reservation data, providing publicity 
information, and a request for ques- 
tions for the open forum. Nine deal- 
er counselors also encouraged dealers 
to attend. 


Puts Staff Through Paces 


Before it opens, every stage play 
is rehearsed many times. Taking a 
leaf from successful show production, 
Cambridge put its staff through prac- 
tice paces for two days a week before 
the seminar was to open. Division 
sales managers and dealer counselors 
also rehearsed their parts. 

The seminar itself got off to a fast 
start. A tour of the factory is a stand- 
ard part of almost any home office- 
get-together. But Cambridge linked 
its factory tour with a sales purpose 
on the first day. The company has 
developed a new production process 
which it is not ready to divulge in full. 
Cambridge, therefore, was faced with 
the problem of maintaining § secrecy 


about much of its process. But at the ¥ 


same time, the company desired to 
arouse dealer interest. So the com- 
pany capitalized on its problem by 
arranging a “peep show.” By peeking 
through a hole in the wall enclosing 
the new process, each dealer could get 
a curiosity-whetting glimpse of what 
was going on. Dealers couldn't se 
everything—they weren’t supposed to 
—but they sensed that future sale 
might be affected by what they saw. 
Drama was injected into anothet 
production development which is be 
lieved to have a large sales potential 
At the plant, each dealer was ask 
to sign his name on a piece of unfired 
tile. Dealers were not told what 
would be done with their signature. 
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One alarm clock wakes up 
more Americans than any other 


Could this be the reason: the makers of this clock have earmarked 
more of their advertising dollars for The Saturday Evening Post 
than for any other magazine. So have the makers of America’s best- 
selling automobile, shirt and bathing suit. In fact, you’ll find the 


leaders in every line are supported by Post advertising. 


People like to read advertising in the Post... far more than in any other magazine 
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But the company was setting the 
scene for a bit of showmanship for 
the climax of the seminar. 

So that interest would never lag, 


various contests were run during the 


"64.9% 


MUSIC TO MANAGEMENT: "We 
have learned much to sell more 
. . for profit in 1948," dealers tell 
John H. McCray, v-p (left), and 
Charles H. Burchenal, pres., Cam- 
bridge Tile at company’s seminar. 


two days. Fun was built into what 
anyone would expect to be a routine 
20-mile bus trip from the downtown 
Cincinnati hotel to the factory. On 
this ride, dealers and their guests 


SOUTHWIDE MAJORITY * 
BAKERS’ FIRST READING CHOICE IS 


NEW SOUTH BAKER 


Serving the industry, Southwide, since 1910 


MAKE IT No. 1 ON YOUR LIST for SOUTHWIDE COVERAGE 


WALTER R. BROWN PUBLISHING CO., INC. e« 


Ernest H. Abernethy, Publisher 


* Survey by Worrill Research 


Instantly Racks 
PUNCHED OR UNPUNCHED 
CATALOGS 
MANUALS 
PRICE LISTS 
LOOSE SHEETS 
TELEPHONE BOOKS 
INDEX PAGES 
INSTRUCTION BOOKS 


+ 11%" high. 
* 


Reduces racking and 
reference time. 
* 
Makes it easier to keep 
material up to date. 


Three or four-hole sections 
available for loose sheets. 
* 


Sections and bound material 
securely held in rack with 


* flexible steel rods. 
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Any pringed material up to PAT. PENDING 


Available 
colors. 


NEWMAC COMPANY 


421 Tenth Street - 


75 Third Street, Atlanta 


V. T. Crenshaw, Business Manager 


How do your dealers file your 
CATALOGS-INSTRUCTION & PARTS BOOKS? 


4 


NO PUNCHING OF BOUND BOOKS 
REQUIRED with File-Rite Racks 


Your distributors, jobbers, and dealers will welcome a 
File-Rite catalog rack for holding your printed material. 
Offer it to them with your trade name on the customer's 
side of rack. Changes, insertions and removals made in 
an instant. Leaves both hands free for phoning, writing. 
in 12”, 24°, and 32” capacities. Choice of 


complete information and prices write to 


San Francisco 3, Calif. 


were asked to guess how many pieces 
of 4'%-inch tile would be required 
to form a continuous strip on a cer- 
tain portion of the bus ride. Con- 
testants had to guess the distance be- 
tween check points. A woman 
guessed the exact number ot pieces, 
177,408. 

Women won many of the contests. 
‘This was appropriate. The company 
had invited them—and encouraged 
them—to come. By attending the 
seminar, wives of these independent 
dealers obtained a first-hand insight 
into their husband’s and the com- 
pany’s joint business problems. There 
were, however, no teas or bridge 
parties arranged. Lending emphasis 
to the fact that this was a business 
meeting, three women won prizes for 
attendance at the business session on 
the closing day. 

There was two-way communica- 
tion between company executives and 
dealers. A Suntile dealer in Orlando, 
Fla., John Graham, of Steward- 
Mellon Co., showed a color slide film 
presentation he had developed to show 
consumers, architects and builders 
just how a finished Suntile job would 
appear. 


Heads Off Letdown 


At the open forum, or seminarium 
as Cambridge called it, dealers got 
their opportunity to ask questions. 
Many questions had been submitted 
in advance, giving the company the 
opportunity to prepare complete an- 
swers. However, the floor was open 
for additional, impromptu questions. 

The sales and advertising plans tor 
1948 were presented with easels and 
cards. John H. McCray, vice-presi- 
dent of Cambridge, outlined _ sales 
policies. Stanley B. Wildrick, presi- 
dent, Wildrick & Miller, Cam- 
bridge’s agency, and Mr. Carlee, ad- 
vertising manager, discussed the space 
campaign. 

After nearly two days of continu- 
ous business and fun, the guests—and 
the hosts, too—began to show signs 
of wear and tear. Cambridge execu- 
tives, however, anticipated this na- 
tural letdown—and planned to meet 
it. 

This is where Gene Flack, adver- 
tising and trade relations counsel, 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., New York 
City, came in right at the ver) 
end of the program where his boom- 
ing enthusiasm was needed most. 
When he had finished his one-man 
show, dealers were clapping, shout- 
ing and pounding the tables for more. 
It was easy at this point for the 
company to stage its “Parade o 


Progress” into the cocktail room. 
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PEEP 


SHOW: 


glimpse a new 


Dealers and wives 


production process. 


But tor a moment it was back to 
business with hard-hitting sales show- 
manship. Spread out on the tables 
next to cocktails were the pieces of 
tile each dealer had signed as he 
registered on the day betore. Each 
piece of tile was inserted in a desk 
calendar souvenir of the seminar. 
Yesterday, the tile was unglazed; to- 
day it was glazed and the signature 
was baked in. Normally, it requires 
several days to glaze tile. Dealers 
instantly recognized the significance 
of the company’s new process. With 
this simple device the company sent 
its dealers away full of anticipation. 


PROMOTIONAL AIDS 


Two sales promotional aids now 
being issued by Reynolds Metals 
Co., Louisville, Ky., make the most 
of an engineer’s need for calculating 
devices. 

The aluminum metals weight cal- 
culator enables the engineer to solve 
such a problem as, ‘How much does 
an aluminum sheet weigh which is 
064 inches thick, +8 inches wide, and 
44 inches long?” (Answer: 43 
Pounds.) When aluminum competes 
with lower price, but heavier weight 
metals, the engineer computes all 
lactors before buying one metal over 
another on a cost factor alone. The 
calculator places Reynolds’ name be- 
lore buyers when they’re in the blue- 
print Stage. 

The aluminum alloy selector oper- 
ates on the slide rule principle, too. 
On a standard 814 by 11 inch form, 
the selector presents a mass of tech- 
nical information on 18 of the most 
Widely used aluminum alloys. 
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Houston now HAs 
AMERICA’S FIRST 


BIG NEW DEPARTMENT STORE 
SINCE 1929! 


Foley’s huge new 
block-square, $12,- 
000,000 _ air-condi- 
tioned department 
store has 
dows and uses wall : 
space for perimeter 
stock rooms. Let 


no win- 


—> SEE HOUSTON IN THE HEADLINES 


“(In Houston) at 12:05 Monday, Oct. 20, Mayor Oscar Holcombe cut a ribbon 
and Foley’s, America’s first big new full-line department store since 1929, opened 
to a surging crowd . . . The customers came of a city that hardly knew a peer 
for growth and promise . . . The city had the largest population and the biggest 
retail sales volume in the entire South. It was the world’s largest shipper of oil, 
cotton, and rice, and the third ranking deep-sea port in the nation. Houston was 
a city that had so much to build that it poured cement by night as well as day.” 


— Newsweek, November 3, 1947. 


—> SELL HOUSTON IN The Chronicle 


Houston, by far the South’s largest and richest market, continues to grow very 
rapidly — but its growth is sound. The Chronicle, Houston’s leading newspaper, 
reaches all corners and levels of this rich market with exceptional efficiency. 
It is a matter of record that The Chronicle, for 34 consecutive years, has been 


first among Houston newspapers in both advertising and circulation. 


The Houston Chronicle 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN TEXAS 


R. W. McCARTHY 
Notional Advertising Manager 


The Houston Market is sold 
THE BRANHAM COMPANY when your story is told 


National Representotives 


... in The Chronicle 


HOUSTON’S LEADING NEWSPAPER FOR 34 YEARS 
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fmm * WABERDASHER 
q SELLS THE WOMEN 
2 r’ AND THE BOYS 


> 
& 
th 
J ' W einer’s—with an enviable reputation 
as men’s clothiers—has concentrated adver- 
tising in The Oregonian to rapidly gain sales 
int success in newer departments, boys’ wear and 
women’s fashions. This leading Portland store 
Spottt now uses 64% of its newspaper space in The 


Oregonian—an increase of 514% since 1942. 


« For Weiner’s, The Oregonian’s circulation 


leadership and exceptionally high readership 


r have brought proved results. Growth in sales 
+ i 4 . _} — has necessitated an enlargement of 6700 squate 
feet in selling space. You, like Weiner’s and 


1 many other on-the-ground advertisers, can 
iT) ° 2. : ’ 
. - profit by The Oregonian’s selling power. 


Place this dynamic medium at the very top 


of your advertising must list. 


| UNST Serre 
= FE | FIRST Eee advertisers 


The Great Newspaper of the Wes! 


gs REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 
omnes © we... YZ MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC 
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Why Hand Pick Buyers 
For a New Product? 


It's to create a broad 
base for Allis-Chalmers' 
new hay baler. 


Bales ot hay that are rolled up like 
a rug, and unrolled like a rug, have 
just become a possibility on American 
farms. Cattle feeders put up some 
100,000,000 tons of tame hay and 
from 50,000,000 to 75,000,000 tons 
of wild hay each year in the United 
States. The new type hay baler is 
manutactured by the Allis-Chalmers 
Manutacturing Co., Milwaukee. 
Conventional balers which make the 
so-called square bale require three- 
and four-man crews and cost, gen- 
erally, from $1,800 to $3,000. The 
new baler is operated by one man and 
will sell for less than $1,000. 

Allis-Chalmers has produced only 
a few more than 3,000 in 1947, in 
time to be used to gather the hay 
crop. In order to spread units as 
widely as possible, to get demonstra- 
tions on farms, one baler was sent 
into jast about every county in the 
United States. Farmers permitted to 
purchase them were handpicked. 

Volume production is now under 
way. ‘he management sees no seri- 
ous sales problem ahead for several 
vears. It believes the new baler will 
radically change the haymaking 
methods ot the nation. ‘The idea is 
that for the first sime a haybaler will 
be made available to the average size 
tarm at a cost which the farmer can 
afford. Because Allis-Chalmers exec- 
utives believe that its entire 1948 pro- 
duction will be grabbed quickly, no 
high pressure sales program is being 
set up. However, advertising will 
start soon in leading farm publica- 
tions, 

To harvest the hay, it is first cut 
and then raked into double-windrows. 
Che baler, pulled by a tractor, strad- 
dles the windrows. The hay is picked 
up and tightly rolled, between rubber 
rollers, into a mat. The mat is then 
rolled, just like a rug, until it reaches 
the desired size. Then it is wrapped 
tight, with ordinary binder twine. 
After that the machine drops it on 
the ground. 

The round bales, when stored, 
“Snuggle” against each other like cig- 
arets in a package. When fed, the 
twine is cut and the bale is unrolled. 
Che feeder doesn’t even have to do 
the unrolling himself. Cattle quickly 
learn to “nudge” the bale with their 
noses and unroll it if fed in the open. 

rhe round bales, which can be 
made of any desired weight, are also 
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more easily handled in feeding as roll- 
ing can be substituted for lifting. In 
the fields, square bales do not shed 
water readily. ‘The tight, matted 
curve of the round bale sheds rain 
more readily. 

One farmer, using the new proc- 
ess, reported to the company that a 
rain came up suddenly last summer 
and caught some 3,000 bales out in 
the field. He thought it would be a 
good idea to turn them over to get 
better drying. So he mounted a 
motorcycle and went up and down 


the windrows at a speed of 20 miles 
an hour or more. With the foot guard 
on the machine he “kicked” each bale 
in turn. In an hour he had turned 
over all of the bales. He pointed out 
that it would have taken a crew of 
men two or three days to do the same 
job with square bales. And time is 
precious in getting hay ready tor stor- 
age. 

‘The company is collecting evidence 
of all kinds to prove its case, in 
preparation for the day when it will 
have to get out and sell. 


Oil Daint-Drun Reporter 


THE RECOGNIZED SOURCE 
for price and market information 
in the chemical field 
| 
—-F $= 

DO YOU WANT to know the current price for any 
one of the 5-6,000 chemicals and related materials quoted 

each week in OPD? Want to know the latest news about the 
market situation? 
ee 
DO YOU WANT (to pass on news of your materials 
to your customers and prospects FAST? 
Whether you BUY or SELL the chemicals and re- 
lated materials used in the following classifications, OPD is 
your paper, because its fast printing schedule puts Friday 
news in the hands of most readers every Monday A.M., and 
readers know it is the latest news available to the chemical 
consuming industries. 
¢ AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
¢ BOTANICAL DRUGS, SPICES and GUMS 
e COALTAR CHEMICALS 
e FINE CHEMICALS 
e ESSENTIAL OILS and AROMATIC: CHEMICAIS 
e HEAVY CHEMICALS 

| ¢ OILS, FATS and WAXES 

| e PETROLEUM DERIVATIVES 

| e PROTECTIVE COATINGS MATERIALS 

e TEXTILE AND LEATHER CHEMICALS 

a + = 
Check to Make Sure OPD is Scheduled to Receive ALL 
Vews Releases From Your Company! 


Cleveland 22 
H. G. Seed 


Long. 0544 


Los Angeles 14 
The Robt. W. Walker Co. The Robert W. Walker Co. 
17717 Lomond Bivd. 684 S. Lafayette Park Pi. 
Drexel 4388 


San Francisco 4 


68 Post St. 
SUtter 1-5568 


4 
SCHNELL PUBLISHING CO., INC., 59 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7. 


Philco “Week” Sets New High 


In Dealer & Consumer Sales 


Millions of mailings, radio promotion, and heavy sched- 
ules in newspapers and magazines combine to shade 
all previous records on radios and radio-phonographs. 


To celebrate the production of the 
20 millionth Philco radio, Philco 
Corp. staged its biggest radio selling 
event in six years—Philco Week, 
October 20th to 27th. 

Announcement to the public was 
made with a barrage of one of the 
largest single localized direct mail- 
ings in history—approximately 12,- 
500,000 dealer-name-imprinted, eight- 
page tabloids featuring special offers 
of the new 1948 Philco radio and 
radio-phonograph models. Specially 
prepared newspaper advertisements 
and spot radio announcements fol- 
lowed through during the Week. 

Philco Week was the idea of James 
H. Carmine, vice-president in charge 
of merchandising, who had_ plans 
drawn up late last August. During 
September meetings for Philco’s 135 
distributors were scheduled in Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, and Los Angeles— 
a geographical breakdown into three 
groups: East, Middle West, and 
West. 

Mr. Carmine was present at each 
meeting to announce the special week. 
He presented the plan as an all-out 
advertising promotional campaign to 
concentrate customers’ attention on 
Philco’s 20 millionth radio. 

Preparations for the Week were 
well organized. ‘Timing the various 
steps in preparing dealers was the 
most important element, distributors 
were told at the meetings. They 
were asked to go out into their terri- 
tories and do two jobs: 

|. Acquaint their dealers with all 
details and whip up 
among them. ‘Then 

(a) Start to get orders foi 
anticipated business. 

(b) Send their salesmen out 
to show dealers how to set up 
special displays for maximum 
attention value in heralding the 
event. 


enthusiasm 


(c) Arrange in advance for 
large newspape1 
nounce the Week. 

(d) Arrange in advance for 
cooperative advertising with re- 
tailers — full-page advertise 
ments in all major newspapers 
throughout the country and, in 


space to an- 
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the same issues, smaller tie-in 
advertisements by 
ance stores. 

(e) Arrange in advance for 
radio spots on all major radio 
stations. Distributors were 
asked to buy as many radio 
spots as they could—for which 
Philco prepared announcements. 

?, Gather information for the 


retail appli- 


mailing of the tabloids to consumers 
throughout the country. First, there 
geographical 


was a breakdown of 


territories. ‘This was done at the 
home office in Philadelphia to de- 
termine which cities were to be cov- 
ered and how many tabloids were 
to go into each one. Distributors 
were then asked to allocate certain 
areas in their territories to certain 
dealers. These allocations were then 
sent to the Philco home office, and 
from there they were sent to the 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. for im- 
printing dealer names on the tab- 
loids and for mailing. 

The direct mail tabloids were 
scheduled for delivery in all sections 
of the country simultaneously, Mon- 
day, October 20th. Copies were sent 
to +1% of the Nation’s families of 
record. Mailings were localized over 
the names of individual Philco deal- 


$12.50 
Sessions 
Electric 
Clock 


INCLUDED NO CHARGE 


with any 1948 Philco Console 
Radio-Phonograph... Come in... 
See Our Special Phikco Week Display 


PM inte Meee (260 “GEPeF 041.48 Mabel (100) ‘oner? 
Purice moa (2i2 “eet «Ounce Model 264-Fosee 
Ounce Medel 263 FO0et? Once Medel 170 fener 


Sensational New Kind 
of Radio Phonoyraph 


PHILO 1200 


seas = am 
You Pay Onty 


EXTRA FOR PHIULe WEEK 


479% Matching Record 
Cavinet $ 95 
fer onty 19 — 
| with SCnisece 1260 
S22 Punco 
PuOROeRAOH Tam 
WCLUOE 0 WO Chaat j 


ewncoum 


j 
} 
¥OVA CHOICE Ow EASBY TERMS ; Ta ASE tH YOUR CLO AADBIOS | 


FOR KEY DEALERS there was a wide selection of suggested ads—easy to prepare. 
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IS YOUR EYE SHARP? 


-In the ever-present battle for markets top management must keep a 
sharp eye on competition—whether across the street or 3,000 miles 


away. 


If the sale of your product has been slipping in Ohio, or Vermont, 
or Oregon; instead of firing your representatives in those states. why 


not find the facts? 


Why are people refusing to buy your goods? Are they out of 
work? Are they waiting for a better model? Are they buying your 


competitor’s goods? Are your prices too high? 


You cannot afford to GUESS—not for 1948! Our organization is 
equipped and ready to furnish you definite information for any 


state in the Union. 


\ conference will cost you nothing. 


NATIONAL ANALYSTS, Inc. 


WASHINGTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES ° 1425 CHESTNUT ST. . PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


A Complete Marketing and Research Organization with National Coverage 


ee 
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In Direct Advertising, too, anybody 
can go through the motions. But it 
takes real know-how, long experience, 
to produce the right results. 
AHREND clients GET the right 
results —- have won 29 National 
Awards in the past 4 years! If 
YOU want SUCCESSFUL mail ad- 


vertising consult . . . 


D.H.AHREND COMPANY | 


Ciealive Direct derlinug 


325 to 333 East 44 St.. New York 17, N. Y. 


Gillette 


looks sharp... 
feels sharp... 
is sharp... 

in the pulps! 


Your advertising, too, can make a 
sharp impression on the 12,750,000 


_AAAAAAA AAA ADAM AAA ADA AA AA A bb AD 


pulp fiction magazine readers of 
7HE Popular 
Fiction Group 


; NEW YORK: 205 East 42nd St. 
CHICAGO: 333 North Michigan Ave. 
Resasmenene 


£44454 4454545554644 4454454664440 454004660600 006006664. 


COC CC CSCC CC CCC 


a 


FREE! Increase readership 
of your ads with 
LIFE-like EYE¥eCATCHER photos. 
Nothing like them anywhere. 
Used by biggest advertisers. 100 
new subjects monthly. Mat or 
glossy print plan at small cost. 
Write for new FREE proofs 
#104. No obligations. 


EYEwCATCHERS, Inc. 
10 E. 38 St., New York 16 


BING CROSBY AUTOGRAPH RECORD made especially for Philco Week. It 


was given as a souvenir with purchase of one of the 1948 radio-phonographs. 


ers and timed like clockwork—even 
to notifying local post offices when to 
expect them for delivery in the vari- 
ous sections of the country. 

‘Twenty-six thousand Philco deal- 
ers benefitted from the mailing. In 
the New York Metropolitan District 
alone, approximately 680,000 tabloids 
were mailed over dealers’ names. 

The barrage of specially prepared 
newspaper advertisements featuring 
Philco Week included: four full 
pages—three available in complete 
newspaper mat form and one in sug- 
gested layout form. ‘The first three 
were headed “Greatest Radio Selling 
Event in Six Years,” and were built 
around tried and proven “know- 
how.’ Copy emphasized the package 
deals, at no charge, with purchases 
of radios and_ radio-phonographs— 
record cabinets, phonograph tables, 
Sessions Clock. 

Another advertisement provided 
Hexibility with three distinct heading 
changes, each to be used at the oppor- 
tune time during Philco Week. 

‘The advertisement in suggested 
layout form only was designed for 
distributors’ key dealers—department 
stores, large furniture and appliance 
accounts—dealers who have their own 
advertising departments and make up 
their own advertisements. 

In addition to the above suggested 
full-page advertisement Philco pro- 
vided suggested layouts for advertise- 
ment of 1,500, 1,000, and 750 lines. 
In these advertisements Philco dis- 
tributors had a wide selection with 
related reproduction glossy prints and 
reproduction proofs, making it easy 
to prepare for local newspapers. 

For dealers both large and small 
there was a selection of advertise- 
ments in +-, 3-, and 2-column sizes. 

The advertising schedule included 


tie-in, double-page spreads in The 
Saturday Evening Post, Life, Look, 
and Collier's tor the week preceding 
Philco Week. 

The radio spot announcement 
schedule covered all major radio sta- 
tions throughout the country. In 
Philadelphia alone, Philco manage- 
ment reports, eight stations were 
used: WFIL, WPEN, WIP. 
WIBG, WCAU, WDAS, WNAR., 
WHAT. Added to these there were 
many more in Chicago, New York 
and Los Angeles. On the national 
ABC network Bing Crosby played 
up the Week; and Don McNeill in 
his Breakfast Club program (usually 
emphasizing refrigeration) devoted 
his talks to Philco Week. 

“Results of Philco Week were ter- 
rific,’ John M. Otter, sales manager 
for the Home Radio Division, re- 
ports: “It was the biggest week of 
sales and shipments from distributors 
to dealers in Philco history and cor- 
respondingly in sales to consumers and 
sales from factory to distributors. 

“Results began to show up as early 
as Monday, October 27th, when our 
telephone switchboards were literally 
tied up by distributors calling up and 
pleading for delivery of more radio 
and radio-phonograph sets. Some of 
them couldn’t believe that we were 
straining every faculty to get the 
merchandise to them and we had to 
allocate sets almost on a scarcity basis 
because of the huge demand. 

“One of the purposes of Philco 
Week was to provide impetus to the 
pre-Christmas buying season which 
has always been the best period ot 
the year for radio sales. We believe 
that with Philco Week for a kick- 
off we'll enjoy the best selling season 
Philco has had during its 17 years of 
leadership in radio receiver sets.” 
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EDITORIAL 


A Selling Job 


If the National Federation of 
Sales Executives is to be strong and 
an important factor in the American 
economy it must speak for the 
majority of sales executives. 

As is always the case, the real 
work of building the Federation's 
strength must be done by individual 
members. Like most things in life, 
you get out of the Federation just 
about as much as you put into it. 
Each new member brought into the 
Federation strengthens your 
national organization, the voice of 
selling. 

Recently we were shown a letter 
addressed to President Gene Flack. 
The writer of the letter, a very active 
member of the Federation, had 
received at his plant two officials 
from another company in the same 
industry. In the course of their con- 
versations the NFSE member had 
occasion to mention the Federation 
and its affiliated Sales Executives 
Clubs throughout the country. A 
few days later our NFSE member 
received a letter from the president 
of the visiting company thanking 
him for the courtesy shown and end- 
ing with the statement that the 
National Federation “might be 
something for our Sales Manager to 
follow up.” 

Rather than let the matter drop 
there, the letter was forwarded to 
the Sales Executives Club closest to 
the prospective member's plant with 
the suggestion that he be invited to 
join. We don’t know what the out- 
come of all this will be, presumably 
negotiations are just now getting 
underway. But whether or not this 
sales manager does become a mem 
ber of the National Federation, the 
best possible spadework was done. 

Members of the National Federa- 
tion of Sales Executives probably 
travel in their business more than 
any other professional group in 
America, with the possible excep 
tion of the salesmen who work for 
them. Every year they meet and talk 
with hundreds of men who are 
potential members of the Federt 
tion. By talking to these men, 
talking up the Federation to them 
each NFSE member can become a 
NFSE salesman, working 
strengthen the organization i 
is his own best hope. 
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COMMITTEES 


National 


The National Essay Contest, a 
major NFSE project, gained 
momentum this month. Under the 
direction of chairman Arthur H. 
Motley, publisher of Parade maga- 
zine, and vice-chairman Zenn 
Kaufman, merchandising director of 
Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., a skeleton 


HNN KAUFMAN’S vice chairmanship 
msures powerful contest publicity. 
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Kssay Contest 


NEW FEDERATION PROGRAM LOOKS 
TO THE SALESMEN OF TOMORROW 


os 


A. H. (RED) MOTLEY is chairman of the committee. 


plan and timetable has now been 
put into effect. 

The contest, which is an impor- 
tant part of the NFSE program of 
selling “selling,” is being conducted 
entirely as a local club activity. Red 
Motley’s committee is made up of 
two members from each club. 
Through them the clubs will receive 
kits and manuals covering every 
aspect of conducting and publiciz- 
ing the contest. The local clubs will 
be able to conduct the contest suc- 
cessfully with the material supplied 
by Headquarters, or use it simply as 
a guide, adapting the contest to fit 
he needs of their communities. 

The contest is designed to reach 
students of the high school level 
who will submit essays on “Selling as 
a Career,” interpreting the subject 
as narrowly or broadly as they wish. 

Each club will offer local prizes, 
to be determined by the club. When 
the local awards have been made 
the winning essays will be for- 
warded to National Headquarters 
where the national winner will be 
selected. The student writing the 
winning essay will receive a $1000 


prize and a three-day trip to New 
York with all expenses paid. This 
trip will coincide with the NFSE 
Convention, June 13-16, at which 
time the presentation will be made. 
Additional national prizes include a 
$200 prize, ten prizes of $10, and 
fitty certificates of honorable men- 
tion. 

The National Essay Contest will 
bring the name of the clubs before 
their communities for the entire 
period during which the contest is 
running. The kit, which is now being 
completed, will emphasize news- 
paper stories, radio programs, news- 
reel publicity and spot announce- 
ments. But even more important to 
the individual sales executives is the 
fact that this contest can represent a 
positive step in building up the sales 
torces of the future. For the first 
time many students will become 
aware of the great future in the field 
of selling. These students are the 
salesmen and sales managers of the 
future. The contest gives NFSE 
members a chance to insure the 
strength and to enhance the pres- 
tige of their profession. 


SPEECH OF THE MONTH 


Does “Selling” Need a Voice? — 


C. SCOTT FLETCHER PRESENTS THE 
CASE FOR A STRONGER FEDERATION 


For the last five years I have been 
very fortunate in being able to 
watch and work with a group of top 
business executives as they thought 
out the problems of maintaining our 
dynamic economy. Their thinking 
has a direct bearing on the sales 
executive when his company arrives 
at a certain point. This point may be 
in six months or thirteen months. I 
don’t know when it will arrive for 
each concern but it will come for 
each one as sure as death and taxes. 
it is the point when supply and 
demand come into balance. At that 
time people will be laid off. And if 
too many people become unem- 
ployed we could wind up in a 
depression. 

Businessmen, labor leaders, farm 
leaders, and the public at large 
know that for eight years prior to 
Pearl Harbor we had had anywhere 
from eight to ten million people 
unemployed. This mass unemploy- 
ment was not solved by the carloads 
of professors who were imported 
into Washington; but came Pearl 
Harbor and the businessmen of this 
country were asked to head various 
departments and organizations in 
Washington and run them. Today, 
as never before in the history of this 
nation, everyone is conscious of the 
fact that if we are to avoid depres- 
sion we have to maintain high levels 
of production and employment and 
that sales and salesmanship are the 
main keys to the problem. 

Let us, therefore, proje ct ourselves 
into the future, say a year and a half 
or two years hence. What will hap- 
pen when your company has caught 
up with pent- up demand? | iow 
of four cor porations who have 
already determined upon an arbi- 
trary cut of 10% in pe -rsonnel; one of 
20%. There will be many more dur- 

ing the next few months — Radio 
— Rubber — Soft Goods, etc. Top 
management may well realize that 
many factors are involved in the 
maintenance of high levels of pro- 


duction and employment. For 
example, taxes and fiscal policy. But 
the nearest, most obvious tangible 
object to make the scapegoat, is “the 
man in charge of sales.” He is right 
on the spot. Top management can 

easily say, “Look, we're being criti- 
rn This wouldn't happen if you 
maintained sales.” 

In the future it’s up to the sales 
executives of this country to sell the 
idea, “Better Standards of Living 
for Everyone Through Better Sell- 
ing.” People must be sold on the 
idea to keep on spending — to keep 
on investing. Only in this way can 
we prevent an emergency develop- 
ing into a crisis. 

‘Since the National Federation of 
Sales Executives is the voice of sell- 
ing, we must be strong to make that 
voice heard. We must have the 
financial power and staff and com- 
mittee operations to make the serv- 
ices to the individual club members 
the most constructive of all existing 
associations. This means a drive for 
those elusive dollars. There is 
competition for dollars as you well 
know and today there is more com- 
petition than ever before for the 
money which finances associations 
like ours. 

Let’s look at a typical vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales. 

He has underneath him a credit 
manager, advertising manager, sales 
training manager, several men in 
public "selations. and someone in 
marketing. All of these men belong 
to excellent associations. 

The advertising manager can 
belong to one of three organizations. 
The marketing man belongs to an 
outstanding organization. His public 
relations man trots off to New York 
when the Public Relations Institute 
holds its annual aftairs. The same 
is true of the sales training director 
who belongs to the splendid Nation- 
al Society of Training Executives. 

Now let us assume that this sales 
executive never paid much attention 


to NFSE, knows nothing about it, 
and is not particularly interested. 
Should we approach him and secure 
from him a contribution to NFSE? 
The answer is obviously YES. 
Remember that he has access to the 
second largest budget in his corpo- 
ration’s operations. Why shouldn't 
every sales executive, who will be 
responsible for maintaining high 
levels of employment for his com- 
pany, contribute to the building of 
a strong Federation? NFSE must do 
such an outstandiug job in the next 
few years that every contributing 
sales executive will say, “That's the 
best money I ever invested!” 

Now is the time for our organiza- 
tion to establish itself solidly and 
permanently in our economic struc- 
ture. Then when the pinch comes it 
will have developed through its 
activities, programs and publicity a 
real appreciation in this country of 
the sales manager’s status as a job- 
maker. 

I don’t see why it can’t be done. 
In my opinion it must be done right. 

It’s Our Job 

I am sure that if the right message 
is put in the right way, top sales 
executives who are now inactive in 
NFSE — executives who have not 
supported the Federation financially 
— will see good reason why they 
should in the future. It’s our job to 
contact these men, sell them and 
sign them up. 

Some corporations have a rule 
that no money can be given to any 
cause without being passed by the 
Executive Committee. But NFSE is 
not the Red Cross or some other 
charitable organization. A contribu- 
tion to NFSE is essentially a decision 
for the sales department to make. In 
most cases the chief sales executive 
can authorize it. However, the pro- 
cedure will vary with different cor 
porations. Basically I think the 
appeal should be aimed at the vice 
president in charge of sales or the 
sales manager rather than the Presi- 
dent. Every sales manager should be 
sold on supporting the Fede ration 
financially and becoming inte rested 
in its activities. It’s up to all the pe 
executives of America to pul! 
together! 
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News 


CLUBS 


Buffalo — A gigantic Sales Rally, 
drawing salesmen from the entire 
Lake Erie industrial area, is one of 
the major projects sponsored by the 
Buffalo Sales Executives Association. 
Scheduled for December 29th, the 
program includes a talk by a promi- 
nent Buffalo industrialist on the 
importance of selling to industry, 
and “Red” Motley, who needs little 
introduction either here or in 
Buffalo. 

Al Ritchie is acting as general 
chairman, with Henri Vidal, Her- 
man Ulmer and Bert Genske serving 
as vice-chairmen. District Director 
Ray Crowell is the NFSE adviser. 
The Buffalo Club really has its com- 
mittee work down to a fine art. 
Henri Vidal’s committee of seven 
members is responsible for the phys- 
ical arrangements of the meeting. 

The selling and distribution of the 
tickets is up to Herman Ulmer and 
his committee of eight. members. 
Each committee member is respon- 
sible for the distribution within a 
specific industry. 

Bert Genske, head of the publicity 
committee, plans to use every av ail- 
able promotional technique. His 
program will use newspapers, radio, 
speakers bureau, plant publications 
and sales promotion. 

As for the rally itself, it promises 
to be a great success. The toast- 
master will start the meeting with a 
few words as to the importance of 
selling in our present economy, and 
explain the policy and work of the 
National Federation and the Buffalo 
Sales Executives Association. 

There is still a lot of work to be 
done but the Buffalo Club, along 
with Al Ritchie and his committees, 
are sure they will be playing to a 


capacity crowd at Kleinhans Hall on 
December 29. 


louisville — A new approach to sell- 
ing “selling” is to get Maurice “Perk- 
Up” Perkins to direct a “Powerful 
Play in Two Acts” called “The Sins 
of Selling.” And that’s exactly what 
the Louisville Sales Executives Club 
did at its meeting on November 
l7th, at the Kentucky Hotel. The 
stars, recruited from members of the 
club, were Reed Blackwell, Clar- 
ence J. Stone, and O’Mara White. 
They were “magnificently sup- 
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BIRMINGHAM AND MONTGOMERY sales executives plan new club. 
Shown in this picture is one of the preliminary meetings at which the 
new Montgomery club was established. Seated (l. to r.) are: Dan R. 
Hudson (Director-at-Large), William S. Brewbaker, H. L. Hahn (Presi- 
dent of the Birmingham club), Frank Boyd (President of the Montgomery 
club). Standing (I. to r.) are: Forbes McKay of Birmingham, Charles M. 
Smith, Jr. of Montgomery, and Lee S. Williams of Birmingham. Not 
present when the picture was taken was R. §. Bohannon, chairman of 
Birmingham's New Club Committee. Bob Bohannon and his singular com- 
mittee played a leading part in bringing the new club into existence. 


ported” by two Guest Artists, the 


Misses Barbara Batsel and Elsie 
Moser. 
The behind-the-scenes commit- 


tees were Stage Decorations, Elec- 
trical Effects, Costumes, and Stage 
Hands. The professional touch was 
supplied by the critic, Melvin J. 
Wilson. One intriguing committee 
was made up of “Financial Angels.” 

We haven't received the final word 
on the outcome of the program, but 
we know just from the spiritous 
originality of it that “The Sins of 
Selling” must have been a huge 
success. 


Chicago — Floyd A. Poetzinger and 
John J. Kielty, co-chairmen of the 
Chicago C lub’s Luncheon Program 
Committee, report a new twist that 
is producing increased attendance 
at each successive meeting. In addi- 
tion to the regular speaker, a visiting 
“sell-ebrity” gives a short talk. 
September's “sell-ebrity” was Jan 
Sterling of Hollywood, whose career 
was likened to that of a good Sales 
Manager. Explaining how she went 
about getting a $300,000 contract, 
Miss Sterling made direct compari- 
sons on the typical Sales Manager's 


job, covering such points as Dis- 
tribution, Forecasting, Publicity, 
Advertising, Training and Sales Pro- 
motion. Any one who saw her in 
“Born Yesterday” can get a rough 
idea of the fast, breezy ten minutes 
of fun she supplied. 

October's program included some 
luscious sex appeal from the cast of 
“The Chocolate Soldier” and the 
fabulous Horace Greeley McNab, 
press agent who, members agreed, 
was “well worth the price of admis- 
sion.” 

No announcement of the “sell- 
ebrity” is made before the meeting. 
As Hal Dotts, Jewel Tea Vice Presi- 
dent in Charge of Sales puts it, 
“Since they don't tell who else will 
be on the program, I’m afraid not to 
go for fear of what I may miss.” 


Beaumont — The new Beaumont, 
Texas club has formally adopted the 
name of Sabine Area Sales Execu- 
tives Club. As such it will include 
Beaumont, Orange and Port Arthur, 
all of which are within a radius of 
25 miles. The charter meeting of the 
club was held on November 13. 
Randolph C. Reed has been elected 
the first President. 


HEADQUARTERS 


Opportunities 
Department of Commerce officials 


continue to watch with amazement 
the sales record being piled up by 
Federation Headquarters in distri- 
buting Opportunities in Selling. The 
orders continue to come in at a great 
rate, and to help fill them it was 
recently necessary to order another 
shipment of 5,000 from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. The staff mem- 
ber sedan for filling the mail 
orders was recently startled when an 
envelope carrying a Swiss stamp was 
laid on his desk. Now the big ques- 
tion is whether or not we are going 
into the export business. This was 
our first pis ie from Europe, and it 
came from the Swiss Association of 
Traveling Salesmen. The association 
plans to review the book in its 
weekly publication “Merkur” which 
the letter describes as the leading 
organ for traveling salesmen in 
Switzerland. 

An interesting example of the 
results of pricing practices has been 
brought out by the hundreds of let- 
ters requesting copies of Opportuni- 
ties. A large percentage of these 
requests are for single copies of the 
book. Then there are the orders for 
larger quantities, running from 20 
or 30 to several hundred or thousand 
copies. But between these two 
extremes are the orders which bulk 
largest in our files, and almost with- 
out exception these requests are for 
four copies. It makes no difference 
whether the order is accompanied 
by check, cash or stamp. People 
think in terms of the round dollar. 
This even holds true when the order 
is accompanied by a request that we 
bill the company with delivery. 

This month letters went out to the 
Presidents and Deans of colleges 
which now include business courses 
in their curricula. In addition to 
explaining the background and pur- 
pose of the book, the letter showed 
how the book would fit into courses 
offered by the school, and would 
be a valuable addition to the college 
library. Apparently the college offi- 
cials agree with the Federation, for 
orders are already coming in at a 
gratifying rate. 

For those Federation members 
and company executives who have 


not yet ordered their copies of 
Opportunities in Selling, Head- 
quarters is still assisting the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Government 
Printing Offiee in distributing the 
book. Address: National Federation 
of Sales Executives, Gothic Suite, 
Hotel Shelton, New York 17, N. Y. 
Single copies sell for 25 cents, the 
rate for orders of 100 or more is $19 


a hundred. 


Newstories 

It is the fond hope of everyone at 
Headquarters that there will be a 
continuous flow of material for 
NFSE Newstories. The magazine is 
published for the use and informa- 
tion of the Federation members, and 
it can serve as a valuable clearing 
house of ideas on the entire field 
of selling and sales management. 
Every member of the Federation 
should consider himself a corre- 
spondent of the News. If your Club 
had an interesting program recently, 
pass it on. If you came across a new 
idea that would be of general inter- 
est to Federation members, send it 
in. Don’t neglect your candidate for 
“Speech of the Month.” These 
speeches carry some of the most 
important thinking of management, 
and it is of vital importance that 
every sales executive keep up with 
this thinking. And don’t forget the 
pictures. We don’t happen to sub- 
scribe to the old Chinese proverb 
that “one picture is worth a thousand 
words,” but we certainly do agree 
that some pictures can help tell a 
story far better than it could ever be 
told in words alone. 


Directors 

Because of the large number of 
acceptances to the Board of Direc- 
tors meeting in Chicago on Decem- 
ber 2 and 3, the entire meeting was 
transferred from the Drake Hotel to 
the Stevens. This meeting will be 
attended by the Club Presidents, 
National Federation Committee 
Chairmen, and the Federation Offi- 
cers and Directors. During the meet- 
ing the Federation program will be 
reviewed and further extension of 
the activities will be outlined. 


Make your reservations now for the 
Federation’s annual Convention. New 
York’s Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, June 13 
through 16, 1948. 


FILMS 


The importance of visual aids in 
selling is being recognized by more 
and more sales executives through- 
out the country. The fact that pic- 
tures are the most effective way to 
tell certain stories has long been 
clear to the top management in 
many of America’s leading indus- 
tries. The use of films for public rela- 
tions is now standard practice. 
Many companies use them to advan- 
tage to build up employee relations. 

As a result of the great success of 
the films used by the Armed Ser- 
vices, many companies and sales 
managers are now realizing that pic- 
tures are a medium which should be 
included in their plans. 

The cost of some pictures which 
have been widely shown has caused 
many sales executives to ignore the 
medium. But pictures can be 
tailored to fit budgets, and it must 
be realized that a good picture can 
be run for a great many years. There 
are now processes for renewing the 
film, and if it is well produced it is a 
long term investment. 

Mr. Richard de Rochemont, Pro- 
ducer of The March of Time, speak- 
ing before a meeting of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers which 
was devoted to film making, pointed 
out that when you get people in a 
darkened theater and put a picture 
on the screen, you have them in a 
psychological position which can- 
not be matched by any other 
medium. They can't turn a page or 
get up to twist a dial. More than 
under any other circumstances, you 
have their complete attention. 

To assist NFSE members in tak- 
ing advantage of the resources of 
this medium, the Federation Film 
Bureau has been established. Under 
the chairmanship of Floyd Poet- 
zinger of Chicago, the Bureau is 
preparing a Film Index which will 
be available to NFSE members next 
spring. This index will be a complete 


source book on film production and 


distribution. 

NFSE News will also carry 4 
monthly column devoted entirely to 
films. It will feature news about film 
making and will review pictures 
which have been successful in sell- 
ing ideas. Through these, NFSE 
members will gain an insight into 
the techniques of film making and 
distribution. 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 


FTC Codes 


Within the Federal Trade Commission, the 
battle is growing more bitter between Lowell 
Mason, who wants to emphasize prosecutions 
less and sales codes more, and other Commis- 
sioners. Mason is pushing a new bill, which 
he calls the "Trade Practice Conference Act 
of 1947", that would make code-work FIC's 
chief job. To get a copy write Commissioner 
Mason at FTC asking for "Draft of Legisla- 
tion Proposed by Federal Trade Commissioner 
Lowell B. Mason". 

Under his bill, Justice Department would 
have to clear with FTC before starting Sher- 
man Act prosecutions for acts done under 
codes ; moreover, private Sherman Act suits 
also would have to await such clearance by 
Justice. 

Mason is reported to have sought but not 
yet secured top Administration backing for 
his bill. Presumably, he will have no diffi- 
culty in getting it introduced. 


Price Discrimination 


Before it prosecutes Robinson-Patman Act 
cases involving charges of discrimination, 
the FTC promises to look over the respond- 
ents distribution cost system informally. 

Defense against the charge of discrimina- 
tion in price discounts ordinarily consists 
of showing that the discounts reflect dis- 
tribution costs. However, the Commission 
finds, companies rarely know their distri- 
bution costs. They don't know the costs of 
selling particular products to particular 
customers and, more to the point, have no 
records to prove their claims. 

In these preliminary conversations, FIC 
accountants will try to judge whether the 
company's discount structure violates the 
act inadvertently because the cost finding 
System is inadequate. 


Manufacturers’ Census 


The Census Bureau is preparing to take the 
first Manufacturers' Census since 1939. It 
will be taken in 1948 to cover the present 
year, 

In order to soften things for those who 
must answer the questionnaires, the Bureau 
is using 200 different forms, each to be 
sent to companies in a specific line. These 
vill cover eight main points: Production, 
current inventories, autos and trucks owned 
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or leased, expenditures for plant and equip- 
ment. 

Before a plant gets the long form, it will 
have to fill out a short one asking the main 
1947 product, with bakers, printers and 
metal shops given some extra questions. This 
is to steer the Bureau on which long form to 
send. 

The Bureau is using its old mailing lists 
after check against files of the Social 
Security Administration and with the Post 
Office for changed addresses and new com- 
panies. As far as possible, everything will 
be done by mail. Canvassers will visit only 
those who are late in getting returns in. 

The Bureau is not quite sure how to report 
output. Ordinarily it simply takes ship- 
ments, but some industries produce for in- 
ventory. Where the figures are far apart, 
the 1948 Census will cover both. At the sug- 
gestion of a real estate group, the Bureau 
is considering a quick survey to find out 
why people move to the suburbs. If answers 
are not the obvious ones — more space for 
children — results could be useful in 
Slanting promotion to suburbanites. 


Population Count 


In taking its 1950 Population Census, the 
Bureau is counting on legislation allowing 
Simultaneous counts of manufacturers and 
distributors. Plans take this for granted. 

Because it did not get its full current 
appropriation, outlays for planning are 
skimped. The block-to-block figures in 
highly populated regions, wanted by the 
chain stores, have been given up. Earlier 
plans for "standard areas" to supersede 
those county lines that continually change, 
have also been dropped. 

On the other hand, the Bureau intends to 
cover suburban territory, now gaining mar- 
ket importance, more fully and to simplify 
its classification. 

A one-page summary of "Provisional Esti- 
mates of Population of the United States by 
Regions, Divisions and States; Julyl, 1947. 
Series P-25, No. 4", is also available by 
writing the Bureau. 


Market Indicators 


Bureau of Domestic Commerce is getting up 
anew edition of its "State and Market Indi- 
cators", bringing the figures up to date. 
The booklet will assemble data for regions 
(groups of States) and States, while an ap- 
pendix will tell those needing county data 


where to get it. The booklet should be ready 
late this year or early 1948. 

Meanwhile, the Bureau has separately pub- 
lished its "Guide to Marketing Data Avail- 
able for all Counties in the United States", 
which you can get by writing the Bureau. 

The Bureau's September figures on retail 
sales show a smart rise of 1l percent over 
last year. The big increases were lumber 
dealers, auto dealers, furniture and hard- 
ware. Food was up only 6 percent, which is 
less than the increase since last year in 
prices, suggesting that people are eating 
less, notwithstanding Agriculture Depart- 
ment's insistence that they are not. 

A single sheet, "Department and Specialty 
Store —Operating Ratios" has been published 
by the Department, with figures running from 
1925 through 1946. 


Air Freight Study 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration is 
making a new study of possible markets for 
airfreight carriers, starting off with only 
long-haul, high value traffic. When com- 
pleted, the survey will be used to suggest 
more competitive rates. 

Meanwhile, an older survey, completed 
this summer by the Bureau of Domestic Com- 
merce, indicates several lines of promotion 
open to the carriers. In the clothing busi- 
ness, air shipments from New York to the West 
Coast are supposed to offset the danger of 
style depreciation—styles are copied with- 
in a day or two — and to let retailers carry 
lower stocks. General theory is that insist- 
ence on air shipment by the buyer will let 
him reduce his purchases since he can de- 
pend on quick fill-ins when he needs the 
stock. 


Food — Refrigeration 


Sales executives both in the fresh food 
and in the refrigeration fields will find 
value in Agriculture Department's 30-page 
mimeographed report, "Waste and Spoilage 
Losses in Merchandising Fresh Fruits and 
Vegetables in Bulk in Self Service Food 
Stores". You can get it by writing to the De- 
partment. Methods of cutting waste — dis- 
plays, refrigeration, etc. —are proposed. 

The Department has proposed a long-term 
program to Congress entailing use of farm 
surpluses during depressions for relief. 
Farm State Representatives, however, seem 
to prefer the present method of support, 
namely buying for stock. 


NFSE News 


Negotiations are on to get rid of huge 
stores of eggs through sale to England. Be- 
cause England knows that the Department 
can't sell domestically, lest it force 
prices down, it is cagey on prices. 

Many of the Department officials look for 
marked temporary breaks in food prices: the 
Household market can't support present 
price levels and warehouses are so full, on 
poultry particularly, as to be turning the 
farmers away. 

On the other hand, all of the 1948 fore- 
casts on prospects for particular crops as- 
sume more inflationnext year. Insome cases, 
as in eggs, prices would go down but for an- 
ticipated Government props. 


Tax Revision 


Treasury has indicated its attitude 
toward several changes in taxes: 

1. On co-ops, it thinks that taxation of 
price rebates would not be worthwhile. It 
would lead the co-ops to cutting prices in- 
stead of granting rebates, thus competing 
more actively with ordinary business. 

2. It is skeptical about granting special 
tax advantages to small business. For one 
thing, larger competitors would kick about 


-the discrimination if the tax change let 


small operators undercut. 

3. It wants to substitute a five-year 
carry-forward of losses for the present 
System under which losses can be deducted 
both two years back and two years forward. 
The five-year carry-forward, Department 
thinks, would be helpful in financing ex- 
pensive sales promotions that are not in- 
tended to yield a return at once. 

In its investigations of income tax re- 
turns, it is looking into padding of expense 
accounts with respect both to deduction of 
expenses by companies and alleged untaxed 
income by executive employees. Another set 
of investigations involves sales returns to 
dealers on traded-in-cars. 


Co-op Exemption 


The chief topic at hearings being opened 
by House Ways and Means Committee will be 
taxation of co-ops, both farm and consumer. 
The co-ops profess confidence that if taxed 
by Congress, they can win in Court on the 
basis of old tax decisions and that if they 
lose in Congress and in the Court they can 
still compete pretty well. House Small Busi- 
ness Committee will propose ending present 
exemptions. 
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Motor Maker's Gazette: 
Everybody Has One 


BY D. G. BAIRD 


Well, almost everybody. The magazines sponsored by the 
auto manufacturers, usually distributed with the dealer's 
imprint, run into millions of copies annually. They're year-in 
and year-out promotion to both owners and prospects. 


Betore automobile production was 
suspended in 1942, an_ estimated 
3,500,000 monthly magazines were 
sent free to as many car and truck 
owners in the United States. ‘Today, 
while the industry still is in a sellers’ 
market, at least twice as many pe- 
riodicals are pouring into American 
homes, with millions of others slated 
to resume or begin publication at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Sponsored by car, truck, tractor 
and tire manufacturers, as well as 
by oil companies, who direct thei 
tree-will offerings to much the same 
markets, these millions of monthly 
pieces of free reading matter are used 
as sugar-coated direct mail advertis- 
ing by progressive dealers who believe 
that customers should be kept sold on 
products which they handle, and on 
their ability to service them. 

Many of these publications are 
quite attractive. All of them are in- 
teresting, and some of them are in- 
tormative. While each has its own 
individual slant, all are designed to 
build and maintain good-will by keep- 
ing the name of the product, and of 
he dealer, in the minds of the own- 
rs. All carry some undisguised ad- 
ertising, and most of them carry 
ome indirect advertising. Satety, tor 
example, is a favorite subject which 
is emphasized in articles of fact and 
in fiction, as well as in pictures and 
cartoons. Keeping motor vehicles in 
sate operating condition is the busi- 
ness of dealers’ service stations. ‘Vour- 
ing is another popular subject. “Vour- 
ng is big business for car, tire, and 
oil dealers everywhere. Most of them 
carry some articles of general inter- 
est, though, and some feature such 
editorial matter almost entirely. All 
are illustrated, many of them pro- 
tusely, and a few now employ full 
color. Many of them buy editorial 
contributions and usually pay quite 
well. All bear the dealer’s imprint, 
usually on the back cover. Most of 
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them are 813” x 11” in size, although 
a tew are pocket size and a tew 
others are The Saturday Evening 
Post size. 

One ot the most attractive of the 
owner magazines is the Ford Times. 
Started originally as an employe 
magazine, this publication has grown 
remarkably in circulation, size, and 
quality. It now has a circulation 
of 1,250,000, including both owners 
and employes. Readership surveys 
which it has made at regular intervals 
indicate that its readership totals ove: 
+,000,000. While it is only 5” x 7” 
in size, Ford Times now is running 
6+ pages monthly and is illustrated 
in full color. It carries almost no 
direct advertising other than the 
name and the dealer’s imprint. 

DeSoto’s People and Places is 
making a strong bid for first place 
in excellence among owner maga- 
zines. As the title indicates, it fea- 
tures interesting people and_ places. 
The editor reports that it regularly 
receives a large volume of enthusi- 
astic comment from readers. It is 
814” x 11” in size and at present is 
running eight pages and cover, but 


a 
Secerraey 


WHY A MAGAZINE? It often pro- 

vides hours of entertainment 

it has continuity . . . distinctiveness 
and cumulative sales effect. 


will run 16 as soon as it can get 
enough paper. Before the war, this 
owner magazine had a circulation of 
approximately 500,000. About a year 
ago, when it prepared to resume pub- 
lication, one broadside and one call 
on DeSoto-Plymouth dealers brought 
subscriptions for about 800,000 copies 
monthly, and this has since increased 
to approximately 1,000,000. 

Buick Magazine is another owner 
publication which had a long career 
pre-war and which has since come 
back “better than ever.” It is 814” x 
11”, is running 16 pages at present, 
and is printed in two colors. A bulle- 
tin to writers states that it 
“Articles concerning interesting 
places to go, things to see, and things 
to do; places of scenic beauty or spe- 
cial historic significance; interesting 


uses: 


festivals, ceremonials or similar 
events; places offering outstanding 
fishing, hunting or other sports oppor- 
tunities.” Present circulation is about 
1,000,000. 

The Studebaker Wheel, which was 
rated among the best of owner pub- 
lications pre-war, has resumed publi- 
cation and is maintaining its reputa- 
tion for excellence. 

Dodge News was founded in 1934 
and now is in its 13th year of con- 
tinuous publication, having been one 
of the few owner magazines to con- 
tinue without interruption through- 
out the war. It undertakes to present 
typical magazine features of general 
interest on such subjects as travel, 
places, sports, fashions, household 
helps, etc. It is running eight pages 
and cover at present, and circulation 


statisticians. 


1906 "M" Street N.W. 


Plan your market strategy with the 
only current analytical area market 
forecast in the country. 


Receive monthly on-the-spot reports of business changes or a market 
outlook by our experienced staff of expert business analysts and 


For facts to increase sales, advertising and marketing results, write 
your name and address on the margin of this ad and mail to: 


BUSINESS GUIDES ASSOCIATES 


NOW YOU CAN 
STOP GUESSING 
ABOUT MARKETS 


Write for Complimentary 
Analysis of Key Cities 


Washington 6, D. C. 


SEVENTH 
in per family Food Sales 


THAT'S VERMONT 


And here is your Typical American City 


Burlington, 


now has an up-to-date market survey. 
Better write for your copy today 


ready for study in a test campaign. 


Vermont 


Four pages of maps and analysis. 
or phone the nearest office of 


Small, Brewer and Kent, Inc. 


Ye Burtingliu Free vress 


COVERS 
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Tee FIELD 


is at an all-time high of 1,250,000, 

Hudson Newsletter is different in 
that, instead of being a magazine, it 
takes the form of a four-page letter 
and reports interesting news in an 
interesting style. It is illustrated by 
pen-and-ink sketches and is printed in 
two colors. Now in its third year, 
this newsletter was published for a 
time by the factory. When the latter 
proposed to discontinue it, the dealers 
took it over. It now reaches about 
500,000 owners. 

Chevrolet’s Friends, and Pontiac 
Owners’ Magazine, both of which 
were published for a long while be- 
fore the war and enjoyed large cir- 
culation, are preparing to resume 
publication soon. Nash is actively 
considering publication of an owner 
magazine. Plymouth Division, which 
long sponsored 4t Your Service as a 
service sales promoter, hasn’t decided 
as to when or whether it will be 
resumed. Chrysler Export Division 
sponsors a deluxe letter-press job 
called the Overseas Graphic. lt is 
rumored that Kaiser-Frazer will ex- 
pand a magazine which it now sends 
to dealers and direct it to car owners 
—but the rumor could not be con- 
firmed. 

Appeals that Sell 

Dodge ‘Truck recently launched 
The Job-Rater, a monthly magazine 
for truck owners which is said to 
have an exceptionally large circula- 
tion, 

Fleet Operator's Digest is spon- 
sored by Mansfield Tire Co., which 
advertises four different brantls of 
tires in it, using a different page for 
each advertisement. 

Allsports is indicative of the char- 
acter of the owner magazine which 
bears that name and is sponsored by 
United States Rubber Co. It is 9” x 
12” in size, 16 pages, printed in sev- 
eral and is said to have a 
circulation of about half a million. 

Men is sponsored by Goodyear 
‘Tire & Rubber Co., and as the name 
implies, is designed to appeal to an 
exclusive male audience. It, too, runs 
16 pages and is printed in colors. 
Directed to owners and operators of 
motor trucks, its present circulation is 
in excess of one million. 

Turning its attention to the rural 
market, Goodyear also _ publishes 
Farm Progress, a tabloid newspaper 
edited for the American farmer. It 
carries stories of new methods ot 
farming, new machinery, new ideas, 
and goes to some two million tarm- 
ers. 

Among the oil companies, Cities 
Service sponsors an owner magazine 
called the Master Farmer; Shell 
sponsors Shell [lome News, and The 
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newspapers. 


sponsors Texaco Farm 
The two latter are tabloid 


Many other companies also sponsor 
similar publications or are planning 
to do so in the near future, but the 
above list should suffice for the pres- 
ent. 

The major fact is that about one 
ot every three or four motor vehicle 
owners in this country is receiving 
one Or more magazines free every 
month. 

Why? Chiefly because car and 
truck and tire manufacturers, as well 
as others, and especially their dealers, 
are convinced that owner loyalty is 
something well worth winning and 
holding. To do this, they employ 
direct mail, and the best form of 
direct mail, in the opinion of many 
of them, is an entertaining magazine. 
As one authority on the subject puts 
it: 

“Try to place yourself in the own- 
ers position and look at the subject 
from his viewpoint. Now, which 
would you rather receive, a folder or 
a magazine? From a_ readability 
standpoint, there is nothing better 
than a magazine. It is interesting, 
instructive, entertaining, and it has 
staying power. 

“Compare the reading time of a 
folder and an owner magazine. A 
folder is read and discarded within 
a minute or so; a magazine often 
provides hours of entertainment for 
every member of the family. Then, 
too, a magazine has continuity. It 
has distinctiveness which the reader 
is inclined to associate with your 
product or your service. It has cumu- 
lative effect. All in all, one gets more 
reader interest, more attention value, 
and more retention value in an owner 
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EPSIAOL 


hits the pulps! 
12,750,000 people 
that’s a lot! 


Yes, the 12,750,000 readers 
of The Popular Fiction Group 
form a top-notch mass mar- 
ket. Be sure your advertising 
hits these people. 


7HE Popular 
Fiction Group 


NEW YORK: 205 East 42nd St. 
CHICAGO: 333 North Michigan Ave. 
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magazine than in a tolder, a card, 
or any other kind of mailing piece. 

“Yet the cost is little, if any, more. 
A 9" x 12” folder which has a total 
ot only 216 square inches of space 
costs approximately as much as a 16- 
page magazine which has four times 
as much area. 

“Costs vary widely, of course, but 
we may say that the average direct 
mail folder or other piece costs from 
about 5 cents to about 12 cents; 
the average owner magazine costs 
trom about 6 cents to about 121% 
cents. ‘The costs in both cases include 


copy, printing, addressing, imprint- 
ing, mailing, ete.” 

That most of the owner magazines 
have high readership cannot be 
doubted. Most of them have a large 
volume of fan mail, and when a 
contest or an offer of some kind is 
made in such a publication, it often 
brings in responses by the thousands. 

As stated earlier in this article, 
Ford Times originally was an em- 
ploye magazine. Copies were placed 
in the lobby at the factory, though, 
with the result that many visitors 
asked to receive it, and in time it 
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County. 


The punctual appearance of the Morning Eagle 
and Evening Tribune is greeted heartily by more 
than 36,000 families in the Greater Lawrence 
market. The Eagle is the ONLY morning news- 
paper in Essex County (8 cities, 26 towns). The 
Tribune has the LARGEST circulation in Essex 


The EAGLE - 


LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 
(CAPITAL OF WORSTED TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN AMERICA) 
WARD- GRIFFITH CO.- NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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became essentially an owner maga- 
zine. Lhe thereupon 
decided to discontinue sending it to 
employes and published a brief state- 
ment to that effect in just one issue. 
As a result, more than 7,000 em- 
ployes promptly wrote in, asking to 
be kept on the mailing list and_say- 
ing all manner of nice things about 
how much and why they 
reading it. 


management 


enjoyed 
With such response, the 
management decided to continue to 
send the magazine to all employes and 
it still does so. 

The editor of practically any 
owner magazine will vouch for the 
statement that he receives many in- 
quiries from those who, for one rea- 
son or another, fail to receive their 
copies. 


\lost of the owner magazines are 


published, and 


edited mailed by 


Continuing research . 


. . virtually an endless stream of ques- 
tionnaires coming . . . and going . . . field contacts... 


organizations such as 
publishers, printers, and advertising 
agencies. The manufacturer who 
sponsors an owner magazine usually 
dictates the character of it and ap- 
proves the copy for each issue, but 
the creative work usually is done by 
the publisher. An exception is Ford 
Times which has its own editorial 
staff. 

In most cases the dealers bear the 
cost, although in some they are privi- 
leged to charge off at least a part 
of this against their contributions to 
a cooperative advertising fund. 

Dealers do not furnish their own 
mailing lists, as a rule, purchasing 
such lists from official car registra- 


tions. 


commercial 


In starting an owner maga- 
zine program for the first time, it 
is well for the dealer to obtain a 
new car owner registration list to 


surveys . .. all boiled down to quick digestible facts and 
figures . . . that's what you get from Olsen Publications. 
Probably no other industrial publisher can offer such a vast 
amount of fresh factual data. Here, at the Olsen Publishing 


| For Detailed 
Reference Doto 


| See 

| THE MARKET 

| DATA BOOK 
Business 

Publications 

Edition 


Co... . waiting for you... are thousands of dollars 
worth of survey results . . . free if you can use them to 
sell dairy industries markets. 
manufacturers and advertising agencies are invited to 
write without obligation. 


Equipment and supply 


THE OLSEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 12, WIS. 


1445 NORTH FIFTH STREET 


FRESH FACTS FROM 
CURRENT QUESTIONNAIRES 


supplement his own list, particularly 
if he wants to reach all owners of 
cars of the make which he sells in his 
territory, or if he wishes to include 
owners of other makes. 

Dealer lists range up as high as 
1,500, with the average probably 
about 200. In addition to having their 
magazines mailed to owners, some 
dealers order a supply to place in 
their salesrooms, to distribute to li- 


braries, men’s clubs, _ professional 
men’s offices, hospitals, and other 
places. Some publishers insist upon 


mailing their magazines direct to such 
places, however, because if distribu- 
tion is left to the dealer, it may be 
neglected. 

Many dealers regard owner maga- 
zines as service promoters and charge 
off the expense against service sales. 
As new cars gradually become plenti- 
ful, though, owner magazines will 
again become institutional advertise- 
ments, building good-will for car 
dealers, and making monthly contacts 
for them which, some dealers say, are 
equal to the work of several extra 
salesmen. 

Meanwhile, they surely must con- 
sider that such magazines are valu- 
able and helpful to them even now, 
otherwise how explain the fact that 
they are subscribing for more than 
twice as many of them as they did 
pre-war? 
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CREDIT LINES 

Cerre, Inc., Ford Times. 

American Colortype, DeSoto’s People 
and Places. 

Evans-Winter-Hebb, Buick Magazin 

Prince & Co., Dodge News, Men, Farm 
Progress. 

R. L. Polk, Hudson Newsletter, All 
sports, Master Farmer, Shell Home News 
Texaco Farm Topics, Fleet Operators 
Digest. 

Campbell, Ewald Co., will 
Chevrolet Friends. 

MacManus, John & Adams have the 
Pontiac account and presumably will 
publish Pontiac Owner. 

Ross Roy, Inc., Dodge Job-Rater 


publish 


The SCHUYLER HOPPER Co. 


““Ditch-Digging’ Advertising— 
That Sells by Helping People Buy, 


Here's a free 


How We Pu 
booklet for 


advertisers who might #MRUEM H-DIGGI* 


be interested in all \ DVERTISIN 
or any part of our - 
services. Send for to Work 
“How We Put ‘Ditch- 


Digging’ Advertising to Work.* 


THE SCHUYLER HOPFE® 


The Schuyler Hopper Co. Phone: Lexington 217 
12 EAST 41ST STREET » NEW YORK 17,N' 
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FINE APPAREL 
FOR AMERICA 


When the Junior Miss looks crisp and pretty 
. .. when Betty Co-ed stuns the Sigma Nus... 
when papa gets that gay new hunting shirt . . . 
or when mother steps out in the finest sealskin 
furs... St. Louis frequently was responsible. 
Big St. Louis is one of America’s GREAT 
clothing manufacturing centers with 14,405 
workers annually producing merchandise worth 
$61,944,759 (1939 U.S. Census dollars). 
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IMPORTANT 
IN ST. LOUIS 


——] 
“city | 


THE ST. 
STAR-TIMES 


LOUIS 


Alert advertisers in the big St. Louis market of 
over a million and a half people must make 
an adequate effort to reap rich rewards. The 
St. Louis Star-Time’s 176,000 circulation reach- 
ing over a half million readers daily is essential 
to such an effort. Concentrated 84.5% in the 
profitable St. Louis ABC retail trading zone, 
The Star-Times is strongest where contacts are 
easiest and income high. 
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For A Complete Selling Job 
In Big St. Lovis You Need 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR-TIMES 


Represented nationally by the Geo. A. McDevitt Co. 
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What Brands Consumers 
Prefer in 10 Markets 


Through cooperation of 10 newspapers employing The 


Milwaukee Journal pantry shelf research technique, a study 


is now available on more than | ,500 brands of 100 products. 


A comparative picture of more than 
1,500 leading brands of products in 
10 important markets of America is 
shown in the “10 Market Comparison 
of Consumer Preferences’ released 
by The Milwaukee Journal and nine 
co-operating newspapers. Findings 
cover 100 product classifications taken 
from 10 consumer analyses published 
in 1947, 

Now for the first time a standard- 
ized study is available showing com- 
parisons on many types of grocery 
store products as well as drugs, toi- 
letries, cleansers, 
foundation garments, appliances, ciga- 
rettes and alcoholic beverages. 

In addition to Milwaukee, markets 
covered by the study include Indian- 
apolis, Philadelphia, Omaha, St. 
Paul, Columbus, the State of Illinois, 
(excluding Chicago) and_ Sacra- 
mento, Fresno and 


cosmetics, soaps, 


Modesto, Calif. 

Survey findings are based on 42,- 
752 personal interviews with house- 
wives and husbands. A total of more 
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than one and one-half million fami- 
lies reside in the markets studied. 

Product use, brand positions and 
brand percentages, market-by-market, 
are presented in an identical manner 
in this 76-page booklet. 

‘Top brand among the coffees is 
Hills Bros. with six out of 10 mar- 
kets listing it as a favorite. Maxwell 
House is No. | in three of the 
markets. 

In the instant coffee classification, 
Nescafe goes straight across the board 
with first position in every city 
studied. Lipton’s nearly equals this 
record in package tea with nine out of 
10 markets showing this brand on 
top. 

Gerber takes eight out of 10 first 
places in both the baby cereals and 
baby foods field. Among the muffin 
mixes, Duff's is the leader with a 


perfect score of 10 out of 10. In gin- 
gerbread mix, Dromedary takes the 
lead away from Duff with a showing 
of six first places. 


The large number of brands of 
citrus juices offered for sale is evi- 
denced by the comparative picture on 
these subjects. Nearly every market 
surveyed has its own leader in these 
classifications. “The peanut butter 
business also appears fairly well di- 
vided with Skippy taking five firsts 
and Peter Pan getting top position 
in three markets. 

The most popular brand of soap 
for dishes is Dreft, while Oxydol 
generally is used for household laun- 
dry. 

Lux and Palmolive are prime 
brands of toilet soaps for hands and 
face, but Litebuoy takes a goodly 
share of the business when it comes 
to toilet soap for bath. 

More than two out of three fam- 
ilies in each of the markets surveyed 
buy liquid shampoe. Drene heads 
most cities’ lists of brands. Lustre 
Cream is most popular among the 
cream shampoos. In each of the cities 
where liquid or cream hand lotion 
was surveyed, Jergen’s takes the 
Number | position. 

Face powder finds ready accept- 
ance among nine out of 10 women in 
each ot the markets. Coty’s heads 
the list here. Pond’s facial cream is 
used by more women than any other 
brand in six of the 10 markets. Rev- 
lon leads the field in nail polish, ac- 
cording to the study. 

Among tooth paste buyers, Col- 
gate is No. | while Dr. Lyon’s shows 
up with more first place positions 
among the tooth powder adherents. 

A wide variety of preference is 
shown for cigars with eight brands 
each getting a first place in at least 
one of the markets studied. Camel 
is No. 1 brand of cigarettes among 
the men smokers, while Lucky Strike 
is the favorite of the women. 

Newspapers co-operating in gather- 
ing information for the ‘“10Q-Market 
Comparison” include: Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, Journal; Omaha, Ne- 
braska, World-Herald; Philadelphia, 
Pa., Bulletin; Indianapolis, Indiana, 
Star; St. Paul, Minn., Dispatch- 
Pioneer Press; Columbus, Ohio, 
Dispatch; Ulinois Daily Newspaper 

Markets and the Fresno, Modesto 
and Sacramento, California Bee 
papers. 

Copies of the report are available 
from The Milwaukee Journal, any 


of the other newspapers, or their 
advertising representatives. 
SEE TABLE —_> 


Does lack of uniformity of brand ranking 
in the table to the right indicate the lack 
of equal sales pressure in each market? 
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Some of the Leading Brands Shown in the ‘10-Market Comparison of Consumer Preferences”’ 
Released by The Milwaukee Journal and Nine Other Co-operating Newspapers 
MILWAUKEE OMAHA PHILADELPHIA! INDIANAPOLIS | ST. PAUL COLUMBUS FRESNO MODESTO SACRAMENTO | ILLINOIS 
Brand Product —|— - —— 
Place | % | Place | o | Place | % | Place | % | Place % Place % Place % Place % Place % Place % 
Maxwell House | Package Coffee jan 4 8.6 4 2.7 1 26.1 1 23.4 6 3.8 1 21.9 3 18.1 2 13.2 3 13.1 3 10.6 
Nescafe | | ere ree ‘ 1 25.1 1 41.1 1 58.5 1 54.0 1 50.8 1 58.6 1 36.8 1 43.0 1 37.8 1 37.3 
_, ere POY WIN «ova cishacscssyen ‘ 1 65.1 1 63.8 3 15.4 1 62.4 1 70.2 1 44.7 1 71.5 1 55.0 1 63.8 1 55.0 
Cg ee | Prepared Baby Foods.............. 1 36.5 1 62.0 2 26.9 1 39.6 1 40.8 3 20.5 1 61.9 1 73.1 1 79.4 1 46.0 
eee IIR: Foes +008 4e6sneeena 1 50.1 1 50.5 1 50.1 1 42.3 1 35.8 1 43.5 1 53.2 1 75.0 1 93.3 1 21.8 
Dromedary Gingerbread Mix. 2 45.5 1 48.7 2 17.7 2 38.4 1 82.7 2 25.0 1 55.5 1 57.9 1 59.9 1 54.9 
National Biscuit. Square or Oblong Soda Crackers 2 20.4 3 20.3 2 28.0 1 55.1 3 10.0 2 20.3 1 57.3 2 43.9 1 55.0 1 23.9 
Calumet. Baking Powder 1 84.3 1 72.6 2 28.8 1 52.7 1 78.5 1 54.0 1 63.4 1 54.7 1 60.3 1 69.6 
Loose-Wiles Round Shaped Crackers 4 4.2 2 24.2 5 2.3 3 2.1 2 41.0 3 4.3 2 36.6 2 43.9 2 36.9 2 11.2 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes Cold Breakfast Foods 1 42.9 1 27.5 1 50.4 1 17.7 1 29.5 1 23.4 1 26.1 1 24.5 1 29.0 1 29.2 
Quaker Oats Hot Breakfast Foods............. 1 71.6 1 72.5 8 1.0 1 67.3 1 62.5 | 2 10.9 1 26.7 1 33.6 1 28.4 1 81.8 
Heinz Bottled Catsup.............. 1 52.1 1 83.4 2 32.5 1 41.6 1 70.5 | 1 57.5 2 26.8 2 24.9 2 26.7 1 44.4 
Gold Medal WO UUs 8 cv dtascceees ‘ 1 41.9 2 28.9 1 58.2 2 30.4 1 53.6 1 66.9 1 47.6 1 49.6 2 35.1 1 41.3 
Carnation. . NE IS 5c sstnsectecacs das 1 49.6 1 46.1 2 24.7 3 10.3 1 45.3 3 23.8 1 29.7 4 12.5 2 22.6 2 28.1 
Dreft. EN I 2 uae cccnkadecces 2 12.4 1 42.6 12 1.5 1 47.7 1 20.6 4 $9.3 1 26.9 1 25.1 2 15.6 1 26.5 
Oxydol Soap for General Laundry......... 1 21.2 1 31.8 6 7.7 1 25.3 1 35.8 1 26.1 3 14.5 3 13.3 3 14.7 1 23.7 
Lux Flakes Soap for Fine Fabrics............ 1 36.0 2 28.9 1 37.7 2 27.3 1 39.0 1 33.1 2 36.6 2 31.7 2 40.8 1 25.6 
Palmolive Toilet Soap Hands and Face. 2 17.8 1 24.5 3 13.6 2 14.3 2 23.0 2 15.0 1 23.3 1 26.0 1 24.3 2 17.8 
Lifebuoy. .. Toilet Soap Bath 1 21.0 1 23.2 2 20.7 1 22.8 3 15.0 1 22.0 2 17.7 1 24.9 2 15.2 4 14.5 
Old Dutch. Powdered Scouring Cleanser. . . 2 20.4 2 19.7 1 35.5 1 34.5 1 34.6 1 40.9 1 49.8 1 48.0 1 50.6 1 35.9 
Sani-Flush . Toilet Bowl Cleansers. . 1 44.2 1 75.1 1 59.3 1 49.4 1 53.4 1 50.9 1 53.7 1 62.6 1 56.7 1 65.8 
Gillette Safety Razor Blades....... 1 60.4 1 55.9 1 55.9 1 48.5 1 52.4 1 55.2 1 50.3 1 40.6 1 50.3 1 43.8 
Coty's PE, is cba bentaneedeass 1 20.1 1 18.5 1 20.3 2 14.6 1 16.3 2 13.2 1 12.7 1 10.3 1 12.2 Not} Covered 
Pond’s. Facial Cream. .... bdbkcbiataccea¥s 2 16.3 2 16.0 1 34.5 2 12.3 1 16.5 2 11.9 1 17.6 1 22.9 1 15.4 1 19.9 - 
Max Factor. . Lipstick s ob4eSCSbESRSEROSCEOES 1 22.0 3 10.5 1 16.0 1 17.6 1 16.7 1 18.7 3 8.9 3 8.5 4 7.2 Not! Covered 
Avon.... Rouge . ‘nh 066606646600686008 5 5.3 2 15.1 9 3.1 2 14.8 2 15.4 2 11.2 1 15.9 7 5.2 2 11.3 Not} Covered . 
Mum Deodorant........ énaheeeennewn 1 24.3 2 21.9 1 35.0 1 24.8 1 23.2 1 27.6 1 26.6 1 27.3 2 20.4 1 22.1 a 
Colgate WOR OND, 6 scsi ecccccncesecs 1 33.8 1 33.4 1 45.2 3 23.9 1 38.2 1 35.4 1 40.5 1 45.8 1 33.6 1 34.4 ~ 
Dr. Lyons Teeth POweer.......ccccveee és 1 46.5 1 35.8 1 46.8 1 27.9 1 43.5 1 33.6 2 26.8 2 27.8 1 36.1 1 33.5 = 
Chesterfield Women—Cigarettes............... 1 | 26.9 3 18.3 1 39.8 3 18.6 2 20.6 3 18.1 3 14.0 3 12.9 3 15.9 3 18.3 7 
Lucky Strike Men—Cigarottes................: 1 | 27.2 1 31.8 3 19.0 2 28.0 2 28.7 2 26.9 1 37.4 2 35.7 2 | 30.1 2 31.5 w 
White Owl Cigars 3 6.0 1 23.9 | 5 5.0 | 4 4.9 3 9.3 7 3.9 1 16.6 } 1 23.1 2 14.2 Not} Covered | a 
PLACE refers to the ranking of each brand. In Milwaukee, Maxweil House rates fourth because onty 8.6% of the buyers of coffee buy that brand. But in Philadelphia, Maxwell House rates No. 1 with 26.1/% of coffee buyers purchasing this brand | 
a a a ee ee ee ey a a va oe ae oe oe er a ‘ a5 = 


Four "M's" for Success: “If 
you want to get rich, all you have to 
do is to find a human need and a wa) 
to satisfy it.’’ This is but one of the 
quotes eased into a new booklet writ- 
ten by Norman Lewis, president, ‘The 


Ridgway Co., Inc., advertising 
agency. Mr. Lewis expounds the 
theory that four basic factors enter 
into the development and success of 
any business. He calls them the Four 
“NI’s:’’ Merchandise, Market 
Money, and Man. He has sur- 
rounded his presentation with a back- 
ground of anecdotes rich in color and 
There are tales ot 
how certain products were born and 
merchandised—3-in-One Oil, Scotch 
Tape. Woodbury Soap, Red Cross 
Shoes, Mazola, Johnson Wax, and 
others—and insights into some of the 
greatest ‘merchandisers’ —William 
Wrigley, Jr.. King Gillette, Gail 
Borden. It’s a booklet you may want 
to distribute among your sales and 
promotional executives and other em- 
ployes. Write to The Ridgway Co., 
Inc.. 1901 Locust St.. St. Louis 3, 


‘for-instances. 


When market coverage 
isa must... 


PRESTONE 


ANTI-FREEZE 
3 picks the pulps! 
Prestone reaches over 1/3 


of all car-owning fami- 
lies through the pages of 


7™HE Popular 
Fiction Group 


NEW YORK: 205 East 42nd St. 
CHICAGO: 333 North Michigan Ave. 
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MAGIC WORDS 
That Sell by Mail 


Let us put to work for you certain ‘‘magic”’ 
words that get maximum orders for meritorious 
products, We are a fully recognized advertising 
agency with a staff of top-flight mail order 
specialists. Established 1926. 
ARTWIL COMPANY, Advertising 
24B West 48th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
MEdallion 3-0813 
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Mo., tor “The Four ‘M's’ of Busi- 


ness Success, ip 


Keyholing Frozen Foods: Under 
the title, ‘Facts and Futures,” various 
industries will be surveyed by Rode 
& Brand, Inc., New York litho- 
graphers, and the findings will be 
published periodically. First in the 
series to be available is a report on 
the frozen food field. The booklet 
follows the progress of the frozen 
food industry from the time in 1867, 
when the first load of beef was 
shipped in a refrigerator car, through 
Clarence Birdseye’s contributions to 
the “quick-freeze” process, up to its 
present status. Facts on frozen food 
production, figures on distribution, 
markets, and sales, are combined with 
glimpses into the industry’s future 
plans. Mail requests for the publica- 
tion to Herbert Kaufman, Advertis- 
ing, 103 Park Ave., New York 17, 
i 


“Kentuckiana ... Its Poten- 
tialities"—This is a factual survey 
ot the Louisville trade territory 
served by The Courier-Journal and 
The Louisville Times. It presents a 
comparative index of Louisville busi- 
ness in 1939 and 1946, indicating 
how the market is growing, and cov- 
ering such figures as bank clearings, 
post office receipts, gas, electricity and 
water consumption, tax collections. 
retail and wholesale sales, effective 
buying income, ete. And, especially 
useful to marketing people, is the de- 
tailed statistical listing of all data 
by counties—classified according to 
population, agricultural facts (num- 
ber and value of farms, value of crops 
and livestock sold, farms with elec- 
tricity, etc.), retail sales, buying 
power, living standards. There’s an 
inset map in color indicating rental 
values. Send inquiries to the news- 
papers at Louisville, Ky. 


“Survey of Buying Intentions." 
‘To determine present ownership and 
buying plans of American consumers 
with respect to radios, household ap- 
pliances and automobiles, Redbook 
magazine had Alfred Politz Research, 
Inc., conduct 1,611 personal inter- 
views on a nation-wide basis. The 
sample represents a cross-section of 
women responsible for household pur- 
chases — independent of magazine 
readership (A separate tabulation of 
Redbook readers compared with non- 
readers is also available on special 
request.) The report indicates that 
electric irons and radios are owned 
by better than 97% of the respond- 
ents. Washing machines top the list 


of appliances they're going to buy 
within the next year. Automobiles 
at 11.7% closely follow the 12.5% 
for washing machines, and refrigera- 
tors at 10.1% are third on the list. 
For your copy of the results of the 
survey, address Redbook’s Market 


Research Department. 


Timely Tips: For up-to-the-min- 
ute information on various kinds ot 
shipping containers, the adhesives re- 
quired to seal each type successfully. 
and a description of methods of seal- 
ing, you'll probably want to see a 
copy of the booklet, “Successful Case 
Sealing,” published by National Ad- 
hesive Division of National Starch 
Products, Inc., 270 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. ... For an in- 
sight into the widely varied uses for 
pneumatic tubes in business—from in- 
dustries such as aviation, banking and 
bottling, to clubs and cafes, hospitals, 
insurance companies, newspapers, 
publishing houses, retail stores, rail- 
roads, warehouses, and wholesalers— 
you might send for a copy of “Wings 
of Business,”’ issued by Lamson Corp., 
Dept. W., Syracuse, N. Y. They're 
the manufacturers of Lamson Tubes, 
and also published material on the 
specific application of their product 
to retailing in two booklets: “Efh- 
ciently and Economically Completing 
the Sale” and “Cross-Question Your 
Sales-Handling System.” 


Flying Sales Manager: This is 
Clarence E. Killebrew, sales manager. 
The Frank G. Hough Co., Liberty- 


ville, Ill., manufacturer of road 
building and materials handling ma- 
chinery. For his first trip in the com- 
pany’s +-place Stinson Voyager, Mr. 
Killebrew took off on a 7,750-mile 
trip, contacting 35 distributors in the 
Southwest and Pacific Coast states. 
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Memory Test Attracts Capacity booths and put on the lightweight 


(1.2 ounce) Telex head sets. 


Crowds for Sales Demonstration Behind the booths, an operator 


played one of six plastic belts on a 
standard Dictaphone electronic re- 


Dictaphone Corporation's ''Guess Who" contest builds a 6,000- COHENE SNCS. CAEN OE Sle Soe 


was inscribed with five famous voices. 


name executive prospect list with potential billing of $100,000. — -’s each voice was played, contestants 


By turning its demonstration at the 
recent National Business Show into a 
contest—with a five dollar prize tor 
every Winner—the Dictaphone Corp.. 
New York City, amassed a prospect 
list ot more than 6,000 names with a 
potential billing of $100,000. 

Dictaphone tabbed its contest 
“Guess Who,” the mystery being the 
identity of the voices of five radio, 
movie and stage stars. ‘hese voices 
(which must be unidentified here) 
were a potent lure. 

By a simple device, Dictaphone got 
6,296 people, of whom about 65% 
were business executives, to willing] 


IE at: 


RIZES 


= DICTAPHONE 
VOICE CONTEST 


GUESS WHo/ 


GUESS 5 OUT OF 5 FAMOUS VOICES an’ W/W 'S 


elaleleled 


POTENT LURE: For a chance at a $5 


prize, prospects disclose names and titles. 


give up some personal information 
about themselves. 

Dictaphone handed to each con- 
testant a card bearing the request. 
‘Before you find out whether you 
ear has a good memory, be sure to 
tell us: Your name, company, title 
or position, address. Are you a Dic- 
taphone user? Yes. No(hmmm!)” 

For adding their names to Dicta- 
Phone’s prospect list and taking their 
time to listen to the company’s prod- 
it demonstration, 97% of the con- 
testants received nothing more than 
the fun of trying their ear. The other 
three percent, 197 to be exact, guessed 
all five names correctly and won five 
dollars each. Men won 140 times, 
Women 57, 
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tried to guess its identity and write 
a it on their cards. At the end of the 
lhe mechanics of the contest, five-voice recording, contestants 
dreamed up by A. Donald Brice, dropped their cards through a slot 
Dictaphone’s advertising manager. in front of them. Entries were quick- 
were relatively simple. After filling ly checked, five-dollar prizes given, 
out their cards, contestants took thei1 and the booths were ready for six 
position in one of six telephone-like more contestants. 


The Very Unusual 
in Christmas Gifts 


...for men who 
have everything 


You'll find man-to-man gilts 
in the best of taste~and all selected for a 
fascinating new Catalog by Fraser, Morris, 


one of America’s largest gilt specialists. 


Here are pages full of out-of -the-ordinary gilt ideas 


in prices that range all the way from 
$2.00 to $198.00. 


If you want something smart and practical 
for discriminating business associates, employees, or yourself, 


shop the effortless way by writing fora catalog today. 


MR. ROLEN «+ DOMESTIC GIFT DIVISION «+ SUITE 511 


s C 4 * 
Fi UUs t, G 0,, UE. 
119 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y., Circle 6-4561 


LONDON PARIS MONTREAL 
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MAGAZINES 
Carroll Rheinstrom, president ot 
Macfadden Publications Interna- 


tional Corp., cables from Europe that 
the first two issues of Confidences, 
newest edition of the International 
True Story Group, sold out com- 
pletely within two days of going on 
sale. Print orders for the first two 
were 400,000 and 350,000 
respectively. Current editions are 
continuing at the 350,000 level until 
additional paper can be found. 

At this initial rate of sale, Con- 
fidences now brings she annual out- 
put of International True Story 
Group beyond 40,000,000 copies a 
year. [his is believed to be the largest 
international publishing operation in 
existence. 


issues 


a 

Col. Hugh Barclay, publisher of 
Better Farms, Pulaski, N. Y., an- 
nounces the sale of the publication 
to Franklin B. Rogger and Associ- 
ates. Better Farms, a semi-monthly 
agricultural publication dedicated to 
better breeding, better citizenship, 
and better husbandry, will now main- 
tain its editorial, advertising and busi- 
ness offices in Everybody’s Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. The new publisher 
states that the _ publication will 
continue to serve the farming indus- 
try, keeping the Nation’s farmers bet- 
ter informed. New executives are: 
James P. Lynch, editor; James C. 
McKinney, advertising director; 
Matthew W. Pelczynski, circulation 
director. 


MORTON BAILEY, with Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co. since 1930, new man- 
ager of The Saturday Evening Post. 


NEWSPAPERS 


The Journal of Commerce, New 
York City, and the Chicago Journal 
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of Commerce shortly will join torces 
to bring their readers the combined 
news-gathering facilities of these two 
influential papers in the Nations 
financial and business press. 

In announcing the move, Bernard 
J. Ridder, publisher of the New 
York Journal of Commerce, states 
that no change in the editorial policy 
or management of either paper is 
contemplated. Each will retain its 
separate identity, and both will util- 
ize the vast news-gathering resources 
of the combined staffs. A _ greatly 
expanded Washington staff for the 
two papers is being developed, news 
bureaus are being set up in all key 
cities, a worldwide network of cor- 
respondents will be utilized and direct 
wires will speed the transmission of 
news between New York, Chicago 
and Washington. 

Mr. Ridder will continue as edi- 
tor and publisher and Eric Ridder 
as general manager of the New York 
Journal of Commerce. John D. 
Ames, present editor and publisher 
of the Chicago Journal of Commerce, 
will continue in that capacity. 

The move brings together the Na- 
tion’s oldest business newspaper, the 
New York City publication, and one 
of its newest, the Chicago paper. 
‘Terms of the merger provide for the 
election of Bernard J. Ridder and 
his brother, Eric (general manager 
of the New York City publication), 
as directors of the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce, Inc. Mr. Ames and 
Philip P. Page, business manager of 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce, 
are to be elected directors of the 
Journal of Commerce Corp., owner 
of the New York paper. 


“The Sioux City Story,” new 
sound-and-color moving picture, 
graphically and dramatically tells the 
story of this city, of its surrounding 
territory ,and of its newspapers, the 
Journal and Journal-Tribune. Statis- 
tical data in the script were prepared 
by the Journal-Tribune Publishing 
Co. from reports of the Bureau of 
Census, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, its Bureau of 
Economics, and from SALES Man- 
AGEMENT’S 1947 Survey of Buying 
Power. 

Promotion-wise, the picture puts 
over a multitude of facts and statis- 
tics in a very palatable capsule. Show- 


THE “THIRD DIMENSION” 
OF 
y NEWSPAPER EVALUATION 


/ 


SYMBOL being used in all advertising by 
Wisconsin Hometown Daily Newspapers and 
emphasizing high readership shown in survey. 


ing the city with its big industries 
and the four-state area it serves, rich 
in fine farm land, does more than 
merely tell ‘“The Sioux City Story.” 
It sells that market. Sioux City is 
the 130th city in the United States 
in population, but is fourth in both 
per family effective buying income 
and in per capita buying income. 
Climax of the picture pans up to 
the 74% coverage of this market by 
the daily Journal and Journal-Trib- 
une, the 63% coverage of the Sunday 
Journal. Nearly total absence of any 
competition, plus service to adver- 
tisers, provides the clinch for the 
newspapers and Sioux City market. 


Miss Mary McClung, with the 
New York Post since 1937, is pro- 
moted from advertising director to 
general manager of that mewspaper 
and of The Home News, Bronx, 
New York City. She is the first 
woman to achieve general manager- 
ship of a metropolitan newspaper. 
Harry Rosen, former retail advertis- 
ing manager of the New York Post, 
is appointed advertising director ot 
both newspapers. 


CHARLES H. FELDMAN, national 
advertising manager, The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune, is elected 
president, chairman of American 
Newspaper Advertising Network, Inc. 


RADIO 


At a board of directors meeting 1! 


New York City, November !/, 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
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_- Dependability of 
service has in- 
creased Capital 
Airfreight reve- 
nues 397% in 
one year! More and more, shippers have 
come to depend on the speed and efficiency 


of Capital Airfreight to get their commodi- 
ties there fastest and surest. It’s time to 
compare: check the new, low Capital Air- 
freight rates with those of the fastest sur- 
face transportation. You can save —not only 
time — but money when you ship Capital 
Airfreight. 


For rates and information, call your Capital Cargo Representative 


National Airport 
Washington, D.C. 
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KNOWN FOR YEARS AS PCA. 


ifal 


AIRLINES 


-» NOW SERVING 64 CITIES 


MEN WHO KNOW THE NEW YORK MARKET BEST 
Prefer GROCER-GRAPHIC 
for Scales 


JOHN DINEEN 


Sales Manager 
R. C, Williams & Co.., Inc. 
New York, New York 


“Because of my close affiliation with the trade and as 
sales manager of one of the dominant grocery houses of 
the New York area, I have my finger on the pulse of the 
retail grocery trade. 


“My sales force and I know that GROCER-GRAPHIC 
is a valuable addition to our sales operation. That is why 
we have been in GROCER-GRAPHIC every year since 
1941.” 


for we 


JOSEPH F. WHITTY 


Co-Owner, Garden Market 
173 7th Street 
Garden City, New York 


“After 19 years’ experience as a clerk and store manager 
I became a proprietor six months ago and find that 
with competition keener than ever before a grocer must 
keep fully informed on what’s new if he wants to do 
business successfully. 


“I find GROCER-GRAPHIC the best source for this 
vital information about market news, price trends, prod- 
ucts, equipment, and merchandising techniques.” 


GROCER-GRAPHIC’s leadership can never be duplicated in New York's 2 billion 
dollar grocery market by any national grocery trade publication, whether news- 
paper or magazine. 


= GROCER-GRAPHIC wy 


BILL 
The Newspaper of the provers, New York Food Market 
PUBLICATIGN \\ 


386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


MID WEST PACIFIC COAST 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco 5, Cal. 
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Broadcast Measurement Bureau 
voted to extend renewal and new 
subscription discounts to January 1. 
Network renewal subscription dis- 
counts having been extended to No- 
vember 4, the date that contracts 
were made firm, and many stations 
having awaited network action be- 
tore subscribing, the Bureau decided 
to offer stations and regional net- 
works a similar extension period of 
ipproximately five weeks or to the 
end of the year. Stations which sub- 
scribed to BMB study No. | may 
take a 10% discount on the first 12 
months subscription fees, new sub 
scribers may take 5% discount. 

The board made known that no 
decision on “Listenability’’ would be 
made in the near future, due to the 
lengthy examination required. BMIB’s 
Research Committee’s report on “Lis- 
tenability’ was unanimously accepted 
by the board, and the committee ex- 
pressed its gratitude to Mutual 
Broadcasting System, which devel- 
oped the station-measuring standard, 
“tor having made available to the 
BMB Staff and Committees the in- 
formation it has obtained and_ the 
services of its own experts.” 

The board also approved the for- 
mation of a network liaison commit- 
tee, whose suggestions and plans the 
Bureau will consider. 

The board reviewed the present 
subscriber situation, including an 
analysis of the present 501 AMI sta- 
tion subscribers. ‘Vhirty-five percent 
it all AM stations are currently sub- 
scribers. Thirty percent of all sta- 
tions under 500 watts are subscribers, 
41% of all stations between 500 and 
5.000 watts, and 59° of all stations 


- 


Pert |! 
mA (Md) DAYTIME AUDIENCE mar 


over 5,000 watts are 
. 


subscribers. 


Cooperating in the plan instituted 
by the American Heritage Founda- 
tion to mark this as a “year of re- 
dedication” to the American system 
ot treedom and civil liberties, the 
tour national radio networks, 
ABC, CBS, MBS, and NBC, an- 
nounce that each of them will devote 
a number of their regularly sched- 
uled programs, spaced through the 
next 12 months, to special broadcasts 
emphasizing the responsibility of all 
American citizens in the maintenance 
ot their heritage. The broadcasts 
start this month and will continue, 
on all tour networks, at. intervals 
through the winter and _— spring 
months. Details of the special pro 
grams are now being worked out by 
the respective network program and 
production departments. 


Four new. stations are joining 
CBS, bringing the network's total 
afhliates to 171. ‘The stations are: 
KLOU, Lake Charles, La.; WVAM 
Altoona, Pa., going on the air about 
December 15; WARG, Mobile, Ala.. 
joining about December 15; KLAS. 
Las Vegas, Nev., joining after Jan 
uary 1. ... NBC announces no gen 
eral network rate increase or dis 
count adjustment before May 1, 
1948, and atter that date, in the event 
ot rate or discount adjustments, gua 
antees six months’ protection to cul 
rent advertisers. 
is for one year. 


Present protection 


” 
A new division in CBS Press In 
tormation has been created. Called 
Trade and Feature Division, it is set 


LISTENERSHIP data in 16-page coverage and market study released by Station 
KMA, Shenandoah, lowa, containing BMB findings, area-wide telephone coin- 


cidental surveys, and an analysis of three years of audience commercial mail, 
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up to service all business publications, 
and feature and syndicate outlets. 
Michael J. Foster, for the past year 
CBS Trade News editor, is manager 
of the new division; Harry Feeney, 
Jr. is now CBS Trade News editor. 

Murray Harris, who tor the 
past vear has been field promotion 
manager of WNBC, is now publicity 
director for the station. He succeeds 
Bob Davis who has resigned to head 
the Radio and ‘Television Depart- 
ments of Carl Byoir & Associates, 
Ine. 


BUSINESS MAGAZINES 


Restaurant Equipment Dealer, a 
new business paper for equipment 
dealers selling to hotels, restaurants, 
industrial cafeterias, clubs, hospitals, 
schools, and other mass feeding out- 
lets, will be published early in 1948 
by the Ahrens Publishing Co. It will 
be edited as a sales and merchandis- 
ing publication for dealers and their 
salesmen. 

Based on a guaranteed controlled 
circulation of 7,500, the new publica- 
tion is being launched to reach all 
important dealer executives, buyers, 
engineers, and salesmen throughout 
the country. Black and white adver- 
tising rates will range from $225 a 
page on a one-time basis. Page size 
will be 8!4 by 11% inches. 

Personnel of Restaurant Equtp- 
ment Dealer includes as publisher and 
editor, Don Nichols, president of 
Ahrens Publishing Co.; Charles F. 
Loeffel, business manager ; Charles G. 
Endicott, advertising manager; John 
C. Cadle, who was formerly eastern 
advertising manager of Trafhe 
IVorld, as publication director. 

. 

Canadian Trade Abroad is the new 
export publication announced to be 
issued in January, 1948. It will be 
published by the Maclean-Huntet 
Publishing Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can- 
ada. C. J. Daniels is named editor, 
J. L. Craig, manager. Purpose of 
the publication will be to sponsor new 
larger markets for Canada abroad. 

o 

‘Learning the Ropes,” the first in 
a series of educational comic books in- 
troduced by the Fairchild Publish- 
ing Co. to assist stores in teaching 
better selling, is now off the press and 
ready for distribution. 

In taking employes, “Betty” and 
“Flo,” through their paces as begin- 
ners in department store selling, 
‘Learning the Ropes’ weaves into its 
plot many of the basic principles of 
better salesmanship and combines ‘in- 
struction and entertainment. 

These serialized training comics, 
six in all, are in full color and will 
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be published once a month through 
March, 1948. Each subsequent issue 
will offer further solutions to the 
various selling problems encountered 
by department store salesgirls. 

‘The training comics, each contain- 
ing 32 pages, are prepared by Fair- 
child’s Retail Selling Division. Single 
copies sell for 15 cents but the com- 
plete series may be bought for as little 
as eight cents, depending on the quan- 
tity purchased. 


TELEVISION 


Upstate New York’s first television 
station, WRGB, begins commercial 
operation today, December 1, accord- 
ing to announcement by R. S. Pearce, 
vice-president of General Electric in 
charge of broadcasting, advertising 
and publicity. Broadcast rates are 
$210 an hour. During the first four 
months the station will allow a 50% 
discount in its rates. WRGB is be- 
ing represented nationally by NBC 
spot sales with headquarters in New 
York City... . WLWT, television 
station of the Crosley Broadcasting 
Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio, is scheduled 
to go on the air in February. Using 
a standard 5,000-watt transmitter in 
conjunction with a special antenna 
trom a total 571-foot elevation, the 
outlet is said to have an equivalent 
ot 49,000 watts power. ... WATY, 
New Jersey’s sole television station 
is also expected to be on the air in 
February. Transmitter facilities are 
being constructed in West Orange, 
N. J. Main studios are to be located 
in the Mosque Theater building, 
Newark, N. J., which will also house 


WAAT, WAAT-F\MI and Faesimile. 


Charlotte F. Stern, former promo- 
tion manager of NBC television, is 
the new director of advertising and 
promotion for DuMont’s New York 
City television station, WABD. Nor- 
man M. Markwell is appointed di- 
rector of advertising and sales promo- 
tion of the television receiver division 
of Allen B. DuMont Laboratories, 
Inc. 


AGENCIES 


The recent appointment of the 
Advertising Association of the West 
as official Far Western representative 
of The Advertising Council marks 
the first step in setting up a closer 
cooperation between the two organi- 
zations in the field of public service 
advertising. The cooperation of the 
two groups will not be fully effective 
for another six months. In the mean- 
time, plans for joint work in the 
public service advertising field in the 
West are being developed by a com- 
mittee designated as the “Pacific and 
Mountain States Committee of The 
Advertising Council,” consisting of 
Russell Z. Eller, president of the 
A. A. W., Charles H. Ferguson, 
chairman of its Public Activities 
Committee, and Charles W. Collier, 
A. A. W. managing director. The 
A. A. W. represents 36 advertising 
clubs in the 11 Western States, 
having a membership of more than 
+,000, and is the only organization 
representing all facets of advertising 
in that area. 

7 

Sidney A. Mullikin is resigning as 
general sales manager of the Schaible 
Co. to form a business as specialist 


FOR SEEING more than one side of his problems in football strategy, Jimmy 
Conzelman (wearing hat), coach of Chicago Cardinals professional team, uses 
Stewart-Warner television set to get bird's eye view while directing his team. 
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CORRECTION ... 

Total circulation of the Wis- 
consin Hometown Daily News- 
papers is +80,000—which was 
incorrectly printed as 40,000 in 
this column, November 1. 


in point-of-sale advertising and pro- 
motion. Mr. Mullikin has headed 
Schaible’s sales, advertising, and pub- 
lic relations for the past four and a 
half years. He will retain partial con- 
nection with the company until he 
completes certain current projects for 
it. His office location and other de- 
tails of his new business will be an- 
nounced upon completion of these 
projects. Peter Hilton, tormer 
vice-president of Donahue & Coe and 
Maxon, Inc., has established an ad- 
vertising agency under the name of 
Peter Hilton, Inc., at 680 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. . . Establishment of 
an office of Bozell & Jacobs adver- 
tising agency in New York City, 
with Don D. Hoover, former asso- 
ciate editor of the Indianapolis, Ind., 
Times, as vice-president and eastern 
manager, is announced. The new 
office, to be opened January 1, is the 
agency's IIlth throughout the coun- 
try. Headquarters are in Omaha, 
Neb. . . . The Mike Goldgar 
Co., Inc., names R. Buckminster 
Fuller to head its new Promotional 
Design Division. The agency is 
stepping into the design picture to see 
that all advertising claims are built 
into the product, it is announced, 
and the new department will design 
products for every field from fashion 
to heavy industry. Mr. Fuller is the 
creator of the Dymaxion Car, the 
Phelps-Dodge bathroom, Army de- 
ployment units, and Navy cartog- 
raphy. 


Accounts: Harry T. Bourne, vice- 
president and general sales man- 
ager of Sargent & Co., New Haven, 
Conn., announces the appointment ot 
the Lindsay Advertising Agency to 
handle the company’s advertising pro- 
gram, effective January, 1948. 
The Westinghouse Electric Interna- 
tional Co. to Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
Inc. . . . Chicopee Manufacturing 
Corp., Lumite Division, to Geyer. 
Newell & Ganger. . . . Matson Na 
vigation Co. to Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, Inc., San Francisco 
office, for its Mainland advertising 
and to Holst and Cummings, Hono- 
lulu, for its advertising in the Ha- 
walian Islands. Golden Brand 
Food Products Co., Philadelphia, to 
Al Paul Lefton Co., Inc. . . . The 
Evans Co., Plymouth, Mich., 1 
Robert W. Orr & Associates, Inc. 
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Retail Sales and Services Forecast for December, 1947 


Peace-time cities are beginning to 
rise toward the top in the sales in- 
dex. San Jose and Fresno are now 
first and third in percentage gain 
1939, ‘Tucson and South Bend 
are fifth and sixth, while Miami 
jumped from eleventh place last 
month to ninth place for Decembe: 
. . . December business for the nation 
as a whole is expected to be 160 per 
cent better than for the correspond- 
ing 1939 month, with dollar volume 
hitting the staggering total of $12.- 
550,000,000. 

This month the fitteen leaders in 
City-Index gains San 
Calit., 431.2; San Diego, Calif., 
417.8; Fresno, Calif., 416.0; 
Wichita, Kan., 408.0; Tucson, Ariz., 
406.1; South Bend, Ind., 400.0; 
‘Topeka, Kan. 397.5; San Bernardino, 
Calif. 374.3; Miami, Fla., 370.0; 
Oakland, Calif. 365.1; Phoenix, 
Ariz., 364.4; Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
364.1; Spartanburg, S. Car., 360.3; 
Sioux City, lowa, 359.0; Springfield, 
\Io.. 358.3. 


oOVel 


are: Jose, 


* 


Sales Management’s Research 
and Statistical Department has 
maintained for several years a run- 
ning chart of the business progress of 
approximately 200 of the leading 
market centers of the country. Some 
important cities are omitted because 


month-to-month data on their bank 
debits are not available. These bank 
debits reflect 95% of all commercial 
activities, are the most reliable indi- 
cators of economic trends, and are 
used as a basic factor in SM’s esti- 
mating. 


The estimates cover the expected 
dollar figure for all retail activity, 
which includes not only retail store 
sales as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census, but also receipts from busi- 
ness service establishments, amuse- 
ments and hotels. These last three 
items are forms of retail expenditure 
which belong in the grand total since 
they are just as much examples of 
retail expenditure as the purchase 
of coffee in a food store or apparel 
in a clothing store. 


Two index figures are given, 
the first called, “City Index.” This 
shows the ratio between the sales vol- 
ume ‘for this year’s month and the 
comparable 1939 month. A figure of 
175.0, for example, means that total 
retail sales and services in the city for 
the month indicated will show a 
probable increase of 75% over the 
similar 1939 month. . . . The second 
column, “City-National Index,” re- 
lates that city to the total probable 
national change for the same period. 
A city may have a sizable gain over 
its own past, but the rate of gain may 
be less than that of the Nation. All 


should be localized 


for approximately 200 cities. 


: Suggested Uses for This Index 


(a) Special advertising and promotion drives in spot cities. (b) 
for your branch and district managers. (c) Revising sales quotas. (d) Basis 
of letters for stimulating salesmen and forestalling their alibis. (e) Check- 
ing actual performance against potentials. 


Asa special Service 


this magazine will mail 10 days in advance of publication, a mimeographed 
list giving estimates of Retail Sales and Services volumes and percentages 
The price is $1.00 per year. 


A guide 


(f) Determining where drives 
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figures in the second column above 
100, indicate cities where the change 
is more favorable than that for the 
U.S.A. The City-National figure is 
derived by dividing the index figure 
of the city by that of the nation. The 
third column, “$ Millions” gives the 
total amount of retail sales and serv. 
ices estimate for the same month as is 
used in the index columns. Like all 
estimates of what will happen in the 
future, both the index and the dollar 
figures can, at best, be only good 
approximations, since they are nec 
essarily projections of existing trends. 
Of greater importance than the pre 
cise index of dollar figures is the gen- 
eral ranking of the city, either as to 
percentage gain or total size of mar- 
ket as compared with other cities. 
In studying these tables three pr:- 
mary points should be kept in mind. 


1. How does the city stand in 
relation to its 1939 month? li 
the “City Index” is above 100, it is 
doing more business than in 1939, 
This is currently true of all 200 
cities. 

2. How does the city stand in 
relation to the Nation? lf the 
“City-National Index” is above 100 
it means that the city’s retail activity 
is more favorable than that of the 
Nation as a whole. 


3. How big a market is it? 
The dollar volume reflects quantity 
of expenditures for sales and services. 
In the tables readers will find many 
medium-size cities with big percent 
age gains but small dollar expendi 
tures, many big cities with small 
percentage gains but big dollar ex 
penditures. 


(These exclusive estimates of re 
tail sales and services are fully pro 
tected by copyright. They must not 
be reproduced in printed form, 
whole or in part, without written 
permission from Sales Management.) 


sv Cities marked with a star are Pre: 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level 
of sales compared with the same month 
in 1939 which equals or exceeds the 
national change. 


RETAIL SALES AND SERVICES _ 
(SM Forecast for December, 194/) 
City 
City Nat'l $ 
Index Index Millom 
UNITED STATES 
260.0 100.0 $12,55 
Alabama | 
Birmingham 303.9 116.8 35.5 
Mobile 297.5 1945 104: 
Montgomery 279.2 107.5 19 
Arizona 
vy Tucson 406.1 156.3 9.8 
3% Phoenix 364.4 140.2 21.0 
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MENT 


leading N. Y. State's High-Spot Cities 
sa habit with Hempstead Town. In 
nineteenth 
month in the lead, retail sales forecast 
§ 200.4%, above December 1939, 
15.6%, above national average. Dollar 
volume for December $34,500,000. 


December, 


DECEMBER 


THEY GO TOGETHER 


1947 


consecutive 


they go together 


. . like the pieces of a jig-saw puzzle. 


Complete your marketing picture with the addition of 
the Hempstead Town $275.000.000 retail sales market 
and the Review-Star. the newspaper local retailers point 
to as a must. With 90% of its circulation in Hempstead 
Town. the Review-Star is first in Nassau County in retail 
display linage for the first 10 months of the year.* 


* Media Re 


Nassau Daily Review-Star 


HEMPSTEAD TOWN, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Six deys a week, 5c a copy ® Executive Offices, Rockville Centre, N. Y. 


Represented nationally by Lorenzen and Thompson, Inc. 
New York @ Chicago @ St. Louis @ San Francisco @ Los Angeles 
Detroit @ Cincinnati @ Kansas City @ Atlanta 
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MAKERS 
© P00. 


Know that 


HOLLYWOOD 


is a Big, 
Separate Market... 


Retail Sales Volume 


$826,287,978 


The Mokers of... = St 


. and 345 other 
national advertisers 


Cover 
HOLLYWOOD 


with the 
HOLLYWOOD 


Citizen-News 
AND ADVERTISER 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


Notional Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. 


The Evening 
Independent 


The Sunshine Newspaper 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


Announces 
the appointment of 


DeLISSER, INC. 


as 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
REPRESENTATIVES 
with offices in 
CHICAGO 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


HIGH 
SPOT CHMES 


(Continued from page 130) 


RETAIL 


Arkansas 


Fort Smith 
Little Rock 


California 
‘e San Jose 

vy San Diego 
’ Fresno 
San 

% Oakland 
‘Long Beach 
‘ Pasadena 


hy Berkeley 


vy Los Angeles 

© Stockton 
Santa Barbara 
Sacramento 
San Francisco 


Colorado 


'° Denver 


Colorado Springs 
y) 


Pueblo 


Connecticut 
Stamford 
Bridgeport 
Hartford 
New Haven 
Waterbury 


Delaware 
Wilmington 


Bernardino 


SALES AND SERVICE 
(SM Forecast for 


December, 


City 


City 
Nat'l 


1947) 


$ 


Index Index Millions 


288.0 
251.0 


431.2 
417.8 
416.0 
374.3 
365.1 
351.1 
345.2 
344.5 
312.2 
311.1 
261.6 
259.4 
246.0 


District of Columbia 


Washington 


Florida 


Miami 

Tampa 
Jacksonville 
St. Petersburg 
Orlando 


Georgia 


> Columbus 
Macon 
Atlanta 
Albany 
Savannah 
Augusta 


ee 
Hawaii 
Honolulu 


Idaho 
Bois 


Illinois 
Rockford 


Peoria 
East St. Louis 


246.7 


370.0 
332.1 
293.5 
275.1 


275.0 


276.3 


Moline-Rock Island- 


E. Moline 
Chicago 
Springfield 


251.0 
241.8 
240.7 


111.7 
96.6 


165.7 
160.8 
160.0 
144.0 
140.4 
135.1 
132.8 
132.5 
120.2 
119.7 
100.6 

99.8 

94.6 


107.3 
102.8 
102.1 


106.3 
100.4 
96.8 
96.2 
89.0 


91.7 


94.8 


3.65 
12.50 


19.58 


115.00 


14.45 
18.51 
8.40 


10.65 
420.00 
11.39 
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Indiana 


‘ South Bend 

% Fort Wayne 

Gary 

‘> Evansville 

“y Indianapolis 
Terre Haute 


lowa 
te Sioux City 


vv Des Moines 
vv Cedar Rapids 


sy Davenport 


Kansas 
<<? Wichita 
* Topeka 


Sv Kansas City 


Kentucky 

sv Louisville 
Lexington 

Louisiana 
New Orleans 
Shreveport 

Maine 


<v Lewiston- 
Auburn 
sv Bangor 
Portland 


Maryland 


~v Baltimore 
Cumberland 


Massachusetts 


vy Holyoke 

“ Fall River 

Sv New Bedford 
Worcester 
Springfield 
Boston 
Lowell 


Michigan 

© Lansing 

‘ Jackson 

* Battle Creek 

‘> Detroit 

- Flint 
Grand Rapids 
Kalamazoo 
Saginaw 
Bay City 
Muskegon 


Minnesota 
‘° Minneapolis 


St. Paul 
Duluth 


Mississippi 

* Jackson 

Missouri 
Springfield 
St. Joseph 
= Kansas City 
St. Louis 

Montana 

© Billings 

‘~ Great Falls 

Nebraska 


“> Omaha 
Lincoln 


City 
Index 


400.0 
322.1 
311.2 
286.0 
274.0 
241.5 


359.0 
275.9 
273.8 
270.0 


408.0 
397.5 
318.0 


| 
a 


Ny dN hy 


330.0 


304.8 
238.5 


City 


Nat'l 


$ 


Index Millions 


154.0 
124.0 
119.7 
110.0 
105.4 

92.9 


106.0 
100.9 
100.0 


127.0 


127.8 
120.5 
110.4 

88.6 


110.8 
110.3 


117.2 


91.8 
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17.63 
19.15 
16.85 
17.90 
60.50 

9.72 


12.50 
22.25 
9.37 
9.75 


125.00 
6.63 


o6.0) 


14.71 


8.01 


31.79 
11.1 
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| we. | eee 
WINSTON-SALEM oe” COUNTY (ra. 


City Nat'l $ 


"|| LEADS 5th DISTRICT | Nevada a anne | Saas 
sf] IN STORE SALES GROWTH! |<” $250 1250775 


5.85 New Hampshire = 

= Manchester 248.3 95.5 8.71 ‘ 

72 New Jersey hy 
Paterson 289.0 111.2 23.25 

ai “ Elizabeth 275.1 105.8 14.35 

aa Newark 274.2 105.5 77.50 

~~ Passaic 263.3 101.3 10.90 

9.37 Camden 228.0 87.7 15.62 

9.75 Trenton 225.4 86.7 20.00 


Jersey City- ; . 
: r z , J ame, a 2 ” “$65,347,000 business in 1946 according to 
415 4. Times District Gain ! Hoboken 181.7 70.0 29.50) sales management's “Survey of Buying Power’ 


5.00 From January thru September, New Mexico 
1.50 Winston-Salem scored an increase Albuquerque 364.1 140.1 8.50 BUT ONLY 
2 


of 13% over last year 


District increase only 3%. New York Daily 
2.00 


PROOF POSITIVE—thi: Win- y Hewes’ 


0.55 ton-Sale m a a “must” market Township 300.4 115.6 34.50 Home e own 
jor advertisers u up something Binghamton 265.0 102.0 10.27 
x io ell nm the South’ s Number 1 Niagara Falls 262.5 101.0 8.12 Newspaper 
FW State. Jamestown 254.4 97.9 5.50 
16.30 Troy 254.0 97.6 7.70 
SINSTON-SALEM TWIN CITY Svracuse 250.0 96.2 24.35 Chester 
y Schenectady 245.3 94.4 10.50 . & . 
T T Th s ~ 
JOURNAL and SENTINEL eee 2345 90.2 17.25 ~ 
7.13 MORNING SUNDAY EVENING Buffalo 232.2 89.4 61.25 (1 (1 mM CS 
5.50 Elmira 231.5 89.1 6.53 “ wll 
EEE | “tenet Representative: KELLY -SHEEE COMPANT Rochester 229.7 88.3 40.00 | ALFRED G. HILL, Publisher ~ CHESTER 
New York 220.4 84.8 730.00 C. lL. EANES, General Manager 
\OW—Sunday Circulation exceeds 53,000; Utica 214.3 82.5 10.15 DON McKAY, Local Advertising Monoger 
25.00 Daily Combined Exceeds 77,000! ‘ Nationally Represented by STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
6.63 North Carolina 
Durham 322.6 124.0 8.65 
Winston-Salem 313.5 120.¢ 9.35 
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NEW JERSEY'S FOURTH LARGEST MARKET Texas (Cont'd) 
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j if Houston 329.1 126.5 61.3 
fn P ami l laa Dallas 323.5 1244 55.07 | O 
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SIMONIZ : : 
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> 
° - t 3 
is in the pulps! 3 
3 
Why not? Popular covers ; 
one-fourth of all home- 3 
owning families, more than 2 
one-third of all car-owning 2 
families — 12,750,000 new 3 
3 
prospects for you. $ 
8 
P, | 3 
if al e 
4 ; + ; ; - 
THE opu al 3 . Flying President: In his Republic Seabee, Robert T. 
Fiction Group $ Sheen, president, Milton Roy Co., manufacture of chemical and high 
: : , : : 
3 pressure pumps, Philadelphia, has rigged his 4-place seaplane into a 
NEW YORK: 205 East 42nd St. 3 flying office and takes it on swings around the Nation. For trips. 
CHICAGO: 333 North Michigan Ave. $ Mr. Sheen straps his Soundscriber on the seat beside himself, dictat- 
> ing enroute and forwarding discs to his home office for transcribing. 
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taal 


fENT 


One of a series of messages to belp you increase your understanding of business paper advertising, and its effect on your business. 


Ever hear of a salesman 


who knew how to sew? 


Sas THERE WAS a young salesman who took a job 
with a company that makes electric blankets. He 
figured he could sell those blankets a lot better if he 
knew how to make one. 


So he spent enough time in the factory to learn 
every step in their manufacture — cutting, wiring, sew- 
ing and all. The experience proved so valuabie that 
today the company requires every salesman to make 
one of the blankets he sells. 

That sounds like such a good idea that maybe it 
could work both ways. Let the production man learn 
something about how they sell what he makes. The 
result should be a better job in both departments, 
for producing and selling have one important thing 
in common. Both thrive on mechanization. 


In the manulacture of a sale, for example, it usually 
takes five separate operations to find a prospect and 
convert him into a customer. To expect the salesman 
to perform all five would be like manufacturing the 
product itself entirely by hand —slow and far too costly. 


So the salesman depends on a machine to take over 
part of his selling job. Finding prospects, arousing 
their interest, creating a preference for his company’s 
product or service —all these operations must be mech- 
anized if sales are to be manufactured at a profit. 


Advertising is the machine that puts selling on a 
mass production basis. And in the business press — 
with its tremendous concentration of hand-picked 
readers -the machine operates at its highest efficiency. 


Just how efficiently does business paper advertising work? If you'd like to 


see some exam ple 


we'll be glad to send you a recent ABP folder on actual 


results. Also, if you'd like reprints of this advertisement (or the entire series) 
to show to others in your organization, you may have them for the asking. 


SALES 


he lofaelness 


DECEMBER |, 1947 


MANAGEMENT 


is one of the 129 members of The Associated Business Papers, 
whose chief purpose is to maintain the highest standards of editorial 
for the benefit of reader and advertiser alike. 
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WHAT! 


YOU DON’T 


KNOW 


SULLIVAN? 


. .. Then you are not covering the 
Sundries Market because Sullivan 
publishes MODERN SUNDRIES .. . 
and MODERN SUNDRIES covers the 
Sundries market. ee 


lt will pay you to know SUL- 
LIVAN and MODERN SUNDRIES. 


‘ 


SULLIVAN BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


80 Wall Street » New York 5, N.Y. + Phone HAnover 2-2318 


select a medium 


t 
t 


hat makes 
hings move 


To sell to the Refrigeration 
and Air Conditioning industry 
your best bet in the catalog 
field is the “Refrigeration 
Classified" section of the RE- 
FRIGERATING DATA BOOK. 


Your potential customers will use this 
book daily throughout the next four 
years: it's the recognized working 
handbook of the industry—purchased 
by over *15,000 users. 

(*Guaranteed net paid circulation In 
excess of 15,000) 


Compiled by AMERICAN SO- 
CIETY OF REFRIGERATING 
ENGINEERS, publishers of 
REFRIGERATING ENGINEER- 
ING, monthly journal of the 
industry. 


REFRIGERATING ENGINEERING 


For Maximum selling results tell the 
thousands in America's second largest 
industry, about your product by se- 
lecting as your regular advertising 
medium REFRIGERATING’ ENGI- 
NEERING. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 


40 W. 40 Street New York 18, N. Y. 


__Ideas... 


you may have missed 


For the convenience of readers here is a brief check list of worthwhile 
booklets and catalogs described in recent issues, free to you while the 
supply lasts. They will be mailed by the organizations which have pre- 
pared them .. . to get yours, write Advertisers’ Service Bureau, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Title and 
company connection must be given. Please order by number on company 
letterhead. 


1080. Like a new suit of clothes, a brand new automobile 
every twelve months helps keep a salesman’s morale at high 
level—but how do you accomplish this? 


Perhaps you will find it profitable, as so many organizations 
do, to lease your cars from a specialist in the automotive field. 
‘The Motor Lease Corp. has some interesting facts on the sub- 
ject in the booklet “Better Transportation for Your Sales and 
Service Men at Lower Cost.” 


1081. Do you know Burlington, Vermont? In more ways 
than one, it is the typical American city and as such, is ideal 
for sales and advertising testing. A survey of this self-contained 
market and isolated distributing center is yours for the asking. 


1082. Frequently a very weak link in the chain of distribution 
is the retail store. Attention and interest is secured through 
magazines, newspapers or radio—and then no action comes be- 
cause the consumer doesn’t know where to go for the product. 
If point-of-sale identification is important to you, get the Neon 
Products, Inc. booklet “Sign Up for Better Business.” 


1083. This is personal: Do you know where to invest what 
little is left after the bite taken out by the cost of living and 
Uncle Sam? The magazine, Financial World, offers sound ad- 
vice based on 45 years of experience. A sample copy is free. 


1084. ‘lhere is no surprise in the statement that no sector of 
the national economy has increased its income as much as lowa 
farmers. For specific measurement of the world’s biggest farmer 
—how he gets that way and what he does with his money— 
get the 32 page study of vital market information prepared by 
Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead. 


1085. If you're like a lot of us, you can do your best work 
away from the office and away from home—provided you have 
the physical equipment required to get out those super letters 
and reports which you can do only if free from office and family 
interruptions. Soundscriber has some good ideas for you on 
how it can be done with a light weight portable machine and 
unbreakable plastic discs. It’s well worth sending for. 


1086. uestion: Is the readership of smaller local daily news- 
papers so intensive that it can more than offset the apparent 
milline rate advantage of a large circulation newspaper? 
Trained Medill School of Journalism interviewers cross- 
examined 1,222 readers of Wisconsin Hometown Dailies. Their 
findings are in a short-short illustrated book loaded with facts 


1087. Dayton is one of the eleven cities where a continuous 
Grocery Inventory is available through collaboration with the 
Bureau of Advertising. If you are interested in sales through 
grocery stores, you will want to get the folder prepared by the 
Dayton Journal-I]erald on this continuous inventory. 


——— wd 
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—when you use the same avenue 
of communication your 
customers do 


FREE: SELF-ANALYSIS 


7 for Salesmen 

YOUR NAME PLEASE," second 
WHERE DO YOU GO FROM NO?" the 
ulati 
‘tsult_ in lost orders.. 


chapter 


of 
new 


k (in production) by Leon Epstein, is a stim- 
Ng analysis of bad work habits which may 
FREE COPY of "YOUR 


NAME PLEASE" available in booklet form to 


“ecutives writing 


on their company stationery. 


Sales Research Institute, 103 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
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ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


A nationally known and well estab- 
lished manufacturer in the building 
material field seeks a capable adver- 
tising man to round out an aggres- 
sive and forward looking sales organ- 
ization. 


As an important member of this 
sales team, he will create “selling” 
advertising — produce hard-hitting 
direct mail and dealer promotion— 
work with the advertising agency— 
and handle or supervise all the various 
functions of a manufacturer's adver- 
tising department. 


lf this interests you, write today. 
A complete outline of your qualifi- 
cations, experience, salary require- 
ments and personal history, with facts 
and figures, will provide a basis for 
later interview. All replies held con- 
fidential. Address Box 2500, care of 
Sales Management, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


=) 0 0 
QUALIFIED 


Released by N A M E 5 


joe BoNoMo )§=—6 1 50, 000 
His Private WOMEN 


Mailing List 

@ Who bought self-improvement 
courses from $1.00 to $3.00, Names 
on plates, 1946-1947, List absolutely 
up-to-date. True mail order buyers! 

We do complete mailing on 
premises! 
CONOMO CULTURE INSTITUTE 


E. Gabel 


1841 Broadway 
New York 23, N. Y. 
1!) a af | 


‘a 


Ba a |, 
Bm) 


IM! 


ASSISTANT SALES 
MANAGER 


wanted by old established Ohio 
manufacturer of metal working tools 
and machines. Prefer young man 
about 30 with B. A. degree and 
ability to help in conducting Sales 
Meetings and training salesmen. 
Should be interested in market re- 
search. Road work involved. Give 
full particulars, including starting 
salary and enclose snapshot. Box 
No. 2501, Sales Management, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


MAILING LIST 


40,000 Highest Income Farmers 


. . doing constant repeat business with us 
the oldest breeders’ and farm supply concern 
List cleaned four times a year. We do your 
addressing—$16.50 per M. Prompt service. 
Write Box 2492, Sales Management, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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COMMENT 


ON GUARD, SALES CHIEFS! 


There’s a discouraging straw in the wind. Once more 
National Association of Manufacturers omits from the 
program for its national convention—in New York 
December 3-5—the subject of marketing as a major 
management problem for the future. 


This omission suggests NAM policy makers are again 
forgetting that stout sales and advertising pressure is 
what puts voltage into the current of business, come good 
times or bad... and that to provide for it in the face of 
a hazy tomorrow is a vital function of management. It 
keeps people employed. It pays dividends. And, more 
important today, it is one of the biggest forces to main- 
tain public confidence on which business lives, and to 
prevent that disastrous counter-force: public fright. Yet 


NAM ignores it. 


Paul G. Hoffman doesn’t ignore it. ‘This president of 
Studebaker and wheel-horse of Committee for Economic 
Development has been saying for two years: “Set aside 
funds to maintain sales and advertising pressure! Don’t 
fire salesmen if the going gets rough! Don’t slash the life 
out of advertising! If you do you'll be stabbing your own 
business in the back! This is a major decision for man- 
agement to make now!” 


But NAM Member John Doe said to us in Detroit 
only the other day: “If business slacks off, the first thing 
to do is cut advertising and fire some salesmen. Selling 
can’t help.” 


We told him of a hard-working salesman who, in 1933- 


when the banks were closed, sold $5,000 worth of 
electric refrigerators a month, some of them to people 
whose Packards were jacked up on boxes in the family 
yarages—but who needed refrigerators. He made them 
want refrigerators strongly enough to buy. That salesman 
kept 33 men employed back in the factory. 


“Multiply that by a million,” we said. “Can selling 
help keep the business level up in tough times?” This 
troglodyte thought not. 


Surely he is in a minority among NAM members. 
Surely they know easy-selling days are not here to stay. 
Surely they know their business lives can depend on 
marketing pressure. But they will not hear about that 
at the convention. However, NAM does have many other 
weighty matters to crowd into three convention days. 


It seems to us every sales executive who holds with 
Paul Hoffman—and they all should—ought to be hard 
at work keeping top management sold on the power of 
and necessity for marketing pressure for tomorrow, 
though they get little help from NAM. 


“ADS PROTECT YOUR JOB" 


Inside the gate of The B. F. Goodrich Co. plant in 
\kron there is a glass-faced frame. In it is a blowup 
of a current Goodrich magazine advertisement which 
every employe can see, coming and going, every day. 
\ headpiece says: “Your Company's Advertising Helps 
Protect Your Job.” 


Chis changing exhibit strikes us as good extra usage of 
advertising. ‘loo few companies try to keep their own 
people sold on it. The Goodrich method not only informs 
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plant forces on what the company is saying to the public 
it can awaken a new personal interest in advertising— 
even to the extent of dulling agitators’ criticism of wha 
Goodrich does with its money. It is one added effort ty 
build better teamwork between men and company. .We 
think it rates a cheer. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS ARE A SALES 
PROBLEM 


The average sales executive has been slow to gray 
what seems to be both an opportunity and a responsibility 
He has been inclined to stick to his traditional groove ani 
to let other people take the responsibility for public rela 
tions and labor relations, despite the seemingly obvious 
fact that relations with workers, townspeople and th 
public at large are a sales problem. 


We've just been reading a very interesting study mad 
by the firm of Alderson & Sessions, Philadelphia Market 
ing and Management Counsel, which shows in dolla 
and sense terms why sales executives should work fo 
labor harmony not only in their own companies but : 
nation-wide movements as well. 


The firm of Alderson & Sessions has prepared a 3 
year chart which relates strikes and consumer expend 
tures. It shows that there is a very clear-cut relationship g, 
between strikes and retail sales. When there are strike 


: ; - lan 

consumers cut down their spending either through nece 
sity or through prudence. ‘The sequence of events ‘a 
something like this: bo 
the 


“The sale of consumer goods begins to expand, resul'f the 
ing in an optimistic view on the part of business as to th 
extent of the market available. This optimism results: 
increased expenditures for advertising, which in tu 
stimulates consumer goods expansion by stimulating th ‘?! 


desire for consumer goods. hig 
“eC > . - ’ P P 194 
Some firms increase wage rates in line with increas 

activities and that’s likely to provide the consumer ! 


comes to buy back the products of industry. Other fim 
lag behind in granting wage increases. Workers af %! 
caught in a squeeze between the desire for more co 
sumption stimulated by advertising and other means, af pro 
an income in real wages which either fails to expand ¢§ .., 
the same rate or is actually decreased through pr 


advances F, 
“Strikes in the American economy appear to ha 

arisen chiefly from economic causes and motivati0®§ the 
rather than from the political motives which have led tes 
such disastrous strikes in Europe. The road forwa'g | 

would lie in developing more peaceful methods of neg! ao 
tiation rather than in attempting to head off or dam! The 
the economic forces which appear to find an outeg our 
through the mechanism of industrial strikes.” bac! 


The economic motivations to strikes are frequet 
‘the result of misinformation and faulty education, # 
sales executives should help out in the teaching proc® 
Where to start? Right in your own office and plant. We 
hazard a guess that the net income after taxes for Yo 
employes has increased since 1939 far more than 
62% increase in basic living costs—but that. not one © 
of ten of vour people know it. 
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-EMEN 


There have been no covered wagon 
caravans, no special trains, no government 
ands opened, no major gold strikes, no 
new field of gushers found, and no noisy 


boom. But since the end of World War II, 


the largest emigration in the history of 


the world has been going on... 

More than twenty thousand people 
amonth have come to California; and in 
spite of housing lack, crowded quarters, 
high prices, most of them stay. Since the 
1940 
than 2,500,000 population, the greatest 


Census, the State has gained more 


growth of any state, and the highest rate 
f increase California has ever known. 
World War II was a more potent 
promotion for settlers than any previous 
era of gold, land, oil, or tourist attraction 
. brought four million men and many 
f their families to the Pacific Coast. 
The servicemen were younger than 
the pre sperous pre-war tourist, had fewer 
ties of home, family, business and routine, 
and more freedom to move and change. 
They liked the country, the climate, the 
utdoor living. They have been coming 


back every month since V-J Day. 
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The War gave Pacific Coast industry 


great impetus, and a new population of 


industrial workers. The vast shipyards 
and aircraft factories of the war period 
have been replaced by hundreds of lesser 
plants and shops providing jobs, products 


and services not previously available. 


In 1946, wholesale trade tripled 1939 
and per capita sales touched an all-time 
high, despite increased population. 

Where, obviously, can advertising and 
selling find more opportunity than in the 
West’s expanding economy . the last 
home frontier of American business? 

And any appraisal of Western markets 
accents North and Central California, with 
its commercial capitol in San Francisco... 


center of established finance, manufactures, 


Find new horizons 
where horizon ends... 


distribution, retail trade, and exports. . . 
more varied and diversified, subject to 
fewer limitations and extremes than other 
Western markets . . . and home of The 


Chronicle, a medium worthy of the market. 


Ixpiceneot s, locally owned and edited 
The Chronicle affords probably the best 
presentation of general news content of any 
newspaper West of New York, is required 
reading for people who want to be well 
informed, reaches the most important 
people for making public opinion or mass 
markets . . . Leader in local news as well, 
The Chronicle goes to one family in three 
in San Francisco, one in four in the eight 
prosperous adjacent counties .. . is used 
by all the leading retail advertisers in San 
Francisco, finds volume prospects for the 
major department stores and for products 
sold in the neighborhood druggist’s and 
corner grocery ... delivers the best buying 
power in the market—and enough of it 
to make a major market for any national 
advertiser. . . . A Sawyer, Ferguson, 
Walker man will cheerfully supply any 


wanted data or details. 


San Francisco Chronicle 


Sawyer, Fercuson, WALKER Co., National Representatives, 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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In Chicago theres an easier way...with, results the same day 


eoese@eegd?ece$g@eP@ecteP@eceP@qgceeetetfee@e~ePpgtedseteeE2@ees?es?9 
Women’s clothing advertisers invest more of their promotion budgets in the 
Tribune than in all other Chicago papers combined. October average 

net paid total circulation: Daily, over 1,025,000; Sunday, over 1,600,000. 


Rates per line per 100,000 circulation are among the lowest in America. 


to reach Chicago women do as retailers do- use the Chicago Tribun 


